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PREFACE 


In the old Loeb Classical Library edition by H. G. Evelyn- 
White, which originally appeared in 1914, the poems and 
fragments of Hesiod were coupled with the Homeric 
Hymns and Epigrams, the remains of the Epic Cycle and 
other poems associated with Homer’s name (including the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice), and the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod. This material is now being distributed across three 
new volumes, each of which will contain a considerable 
amount of additional matter. In the present one the sec- 
tion dealing with the Epic Cycle has been expanded to take 
in more or less all the remains of early epic down to and in- 
cluding Panyassis. 

Dealing with fragmentary works is never as satisfactory 
as having complete ones. The fragments of the early epics, 
however, are in one way more rewarding than (say) those 
of the lyric poets. This is because most of them are cited for 
their mythological content rather than to illustrate some 
lexical usage, and often this helps us to build up an idea of 
the larger whole. For most of the poems of the Epic Cycle, 
at least, we are able to get a fair notion of their structure 
and contents. 

I have edited and arranged the texts according to my 
own judgment, but relied on existing editions for informa- 
tion about manuscript readings. The nature of the Loeb 
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series precludes the provision of the fullest philological 
detail about the sources of fragments, variant readings, or 
scholars’ conjectures. I have nevertheless tried to ensure 
that the reader is alerted to the significant textual uncer- 
tainties, and, in the case of fragments quoted by ancient 
authors, supplied with sufficient context to appreciate the 
purpose for which each one is adduced. 

I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Dr. Dirk Obbink 
for allowing me to see and cite the forthcoming second vol- 
ume of his monumental edition of Philodemus, On Piety, a 
work well known as an important source of poetic frag- 
ments. 

Martin L. West 
Oxford, May 2002 
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INTRODUCTION 


The term “epic” has sometimes been applied to all early 
hexameter poetry, including, for example, the works of 
Hesiod and Empedocles. It is now usual to restrict it to 
narrative poetry about events some distance in the past. 
Within this category there is a distinction to be made be- 
tween poetry that is primarily concerned with the narra- 
tion of a particular heroic episode or series of episodes and 
poetry concerned with the long-term history of families 
or peoples, their affiliations and relationships. In the first 
type, which we may call heroic poetry, the action extends 
over a few days, a few weeks, or at most a period of years. 
In the second, which we may call genealogical and anti- 
quarian poetry, it extends over many generations. 

The distinction is one of convenience, and it is not ab- 
solute, as poems of either sort may contain elements of 
the other. In Homer we find here and there genealogies 
going back for six or eight generations, and in the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Catalog of Women, the prime example of ge- 
nealogical—antiquarian poetry, we find summary heroic 
narratives attached to individuals as they appear in the 
genealogies. 

Because the archaic epics were redactions of tradi- 
tional material, there was not always such a clear-cut sense 
of authorship as there was with lyric, elegy, or iambus. A 
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few of the later epics, such as Eugammon’s Telegony and 
Panyassis’ Heraclea, were firmly associated with a specific 
author, but most tended to be cited anonymously by title, 
and there was often real uncertainty about the author's 
identity. Many writers throughout antiquity preferred not 
to opt for aname but to use expressions such as “the poet of 
the Cypria.” 


HEROIC POEMS. THE EPIC CYCLE 


The identifiable poems of the heroic category either be- 
longed to one of the two great cycles, the Theban and 
the Trojan, or were concerned with the exploits of one of 
the two great independent heroes, Heracles and Theseus. 
Other epics—for example a self-contained Argonautica— 
must once have existed at least in oral tradition, but if they 
were ever written down they seem to have disappeared at 
an early date. 

Sometime in the fourth century BC an “epic cycle” 
(€muxds KUKXOS) was drawn up, probably in Peripatetic cir- 
cles. It was in effect a reading list, comprising at least the 
Trojan epics, and perhaps a wider collection. The poems 
were to be treated as a corpus which could be read in se- 
quence to yield a more or less continuous story (though in 
fact some of them overlapped in subject matter). The Epic 
Cycle that Proclus described in his Chrestomathy began 
with a theogony, so that its narrative extended from the be- 
ginning of the world to the end of the heroic age. 

The epics were well known in the classical period, and 
poets such as Stesichorus, Pindar, and the tragedians drew 


1 Photius, Bibl. 319a21-30. 
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on them extensively. Later they fell out of favor. The Helle- 
nistic artists who depicted scenes from Troy and who 
named Cyclic poems and poets on their works were proba- 
bly already using prose summaries, not the originals.? Yet 
some of the poems appear to have been still available in 
the second century AD to certain bookish writers such as 
Pausanias and Athenaeus. 


The Theban Cycle 


The Theban and Trojan Wars were the two great military 
enterprises of the mythical age, the wars which according 
to Hesiod (Works and Days 161-165) brought to an end 
the race of the heroes who are called demigods. The poet 
of the Iliad knows of the earlier war and refers to it in sev- 
eral places. 

The legend tells in fact of two separate Theban wars: 
the failed assault on Thebes by the Seven, and the success- 
ful assault by their sons, the so-called Epigoni. The first, 
which resulted from the quarrel between the sons of Oed- 
ipus, was the more famous and the deeper rooted in tradi- 
tion. It was the subject of the Thebaid. The second, the 
subject of the Epigoni, was a later invention, a pallid re- 


2 The works in question are the mass-produced Macedonian 
“Homeric cups,” dating from the third to second centuries Bc, 
and the miniature relief plaques from the Roman area, such as the 
Borgia and Capitoline tablets, which are from the time of Augus- 
tus or Tiberius. On the cups see U. Sinn, Die homerischen Becher 
(Berlin, 1979); on the plaques A. Sadurska, Les tables Iiaques 
(Warsaw, 1964); Nicholas Horsfall, “Stesichorus at Bovillae?” JHS 
99 (1979), 26-49. 
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flection of the first war, on which some of its details were 
clearly modelled. If we can trust the information given in 
the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, each of these epics was 
about 7,000 lines in length, something under half the size 
of the Iliad. 

There were two others on associated subjects. The 
Oedipodea, said to have been of 6,600 lines, told the story 
of Oedipus; the Alcmeonis, of unknown length, told of 
Alcmaon, son of the seer Amphiaraus.? Alemaon became 
notorious (like Orestes) for killing his mother, which he 
did because of her role in the first Theban war. 

To judge by what we know of their contents, the poems 
of the Theban cycle breathed a different spirit from the II- 
iad and Odyssey. With their emphasis on family quarrels 
and killings, vengeful exiles, and grimly ruthless women 
and warriors, they have reminded more than one scholar of 
the world of Germanic saga. 


Oedipodea 
The Borgia plaque attributes this poem to Cinaethon. Of 
its contents we know only two details: that the Sphinx was 
represented as a devouring monster, to whom even the re- 
gent Creon’s son fell victim, and that Oedipus’ children, 
Polynices, Eteocles, and their two sisters, were not the 
product of his incestuous union with his mother (as in the 
tragedians) but of a previous marriage to one Euryganea. 
We do not even know what his mother was called in the 
poem, whether Epicaste as in the earliest reference to the 


3 Alemaon is the epic form of the name, Alemeon the Attic, 
Alcman the Doric; Alemaeon is a false spelling. The poem was an- 
ciently cited as the Alcmeonis (‘AAxpewvis), though later manu- 
scripts generally give “AAkpatuvis. 
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story (Odyssey 11.271), Iocaste (Jocasta) as in tragedy, or 
something else again. 


Thebaid 
The opening line is preserved (fr. 1), and it indicates that 
the war was seen from the Argive viewpoint rather than (as 
in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes) from the Theban. It 
was thus a story of disastrous failure, not of salvation from 
eril. 

Polynices and Eteocles were doomed to their fatal dis- 
pute by curses which their father laid on them. The frag- 
ments of the poem describe two occasions of his wrath and 
two versions of the curse (frs. 2 and 3): the first, that the 
brothers should be forever quarrelling, the second, more 
specific, that they should die at one another's hand. Ac- 
cording to later authors they initially made an amicable ar- 
rangement that each would rule Thebes in alternate years 
while the other went away. But then Eteocles refused to 
relinquish power or allow Polynices back into the city. 

Polynices made his way to Argos, where Adrastus was 
king. He arrived at the same time as Tydeus, a fierce 
Aetolian who was in exile after a domestic killing. The two 
got into a dispute, whereupon Adrastus recognized them 
as the boar and the lion that a seer had advised him to 
make his sons-in-law. He accordingly gave them his two 
daughters. He agreed to help Polynices recover his right- 
ful throne at Thebes, and the military expedition was pre- 
pared, 

It is not quite certain, but it is likely, that there were 
already in the epic seven commanders to correspond to 
the fabled seven gates of Thebes. The probable list is: 
Adrastus, Polynices, Tydeus, Capaneus, Parthenopaeus, 
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Mecisteus, and Amphiaraus. This last hero, who was a wise 
seer as well as a doughty warrior (fr. 6), knew from the 
omens that the enterprise was destined to fail, and he tried 
to avoid enlistment. But he was married to Adrastus’ sister 
Eriphyle; Adrastus had given her to him in settlement of a 
quarrel, and it had been agreed that in the event of any dis- 
agreement between the two of them her arbitration would 
be final (fr. 7*), On this occasion, bribed by Polynices with 
a priceless heirloom, the necklace given by Cadmus to 
Harmonia, she decreed that Amphiaraus must go to the 
war. As he prepared to set out, knowing that he would 
not return alive, he gave advice to his sons, Alemaon and 
Amphilochus, on how they should conduct themselves 
when he was no longer there (fr. 8*). He may have charged 
Alcmaon with the duty of taking revenge on Eriphyle. 

For most details of the campaign we have to turn to 
other authors, who may or may not give an accurate 
reflection of the narrative of the Thebaid.4 On reaching 
Nemea the expedition paused to honor with funeral games 
the boy Opheltes, also called Archemoros, who had been 
fatally bitten by a snake: this was the mythical origin of the 
Nemean Games.5 If the episode occurred in the Thebaid, 
the poem must date from after 573, when the Nemean 
Games in fact began. 


4See especially Iliad 4.372-398, 5.801-808, 10.285-290; 
Pindar, Ol. 6.13-17, Nem. 9.13-27, Bacchylides 9.10-20; Dio- 
dorus 4.65.5-9; Apollodorus 3.6.3-8; Pausanias 9.5.12, 8.7-9.3; 
Hyginus, Fabulae 68; Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 510-519. 

5 Bacchylides 9.10-24; Euripides, Hypsipyle; Hypotheses to 
Pindar’s Nemeans; Apollodorus 3.6.4; Hyginus, Fabulae 74, 273.6. 
For a parallel myth about a heroic origin for the Isthmian Games 
see below on Eumelus’ Corinthiaca. 
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At the river Asopus, a few miles from Thebes, the army 
halted, and Tydeus was sent ahead to deliver an ultimatum. 
In the version known to the poet of the Iliad he was enter- 
tained at a banquet in Eteocles’ house, after which he chal- 
lenged the Cadmeans to athletic trials and easily beat them 
all. When he departed they set fifty men to ambush him, 
but he overcame them all, leaving only one alive to tell 
the tale. 

The Argive attack then went forward. After fierce fight- 
ing outside the walls the Thebans were driven back into 
the city. Capaneus mounted the wall on a ladder, and it 
seemed that nothing could stop him, until Zeus struck him 
down with a thunderbolt. This gave the defenders new 
courage, and the issue was again in the balance. It was 
agreed that Eteocles and Polynices should fight a duel to 
settle which was to be king, but it resulted in their both be- 
ing killed. The battle resumed. One by one the Argive 
champions were killed, Tydeus showing his savage nature 
to the last (fr. 9*). The good Amphiaraus was saved from 
this ignominy: as he fled in his chariot, the earth opened up 
and swallowed him. He remains alive underground to is- 
sue prophecies at his oracular site. Only Adrastus escaped 
with his life, thanks to the marvellous horse Arion (fr, 11). 

The elegiac poet Callinus in the mid seventh century 
associated this subject matter with “Homer,” and no alter- 
native author is ever named. Herodotus surely has the 
Thebaid in mind when he speaks of “Homeric” poetry that 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon banned because of its celebration 
of Argos and Argives (5.67.1). He goes on to tell that 
Cleisthenes reduced the honor in which Adrastus was held 
at Sicyon and introduced the cult of Melanippus, who had 
killed Mecisteus and Tydeus in the Theban war. 
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Pseudo-Herodotus in his Life of Homer does not men- 
tion the Thebaid as such among Homer's compositions, 
but he represents the poet as reciting in the cobbler's at 
Neonteichos, at an early stage in his career, “Amphiaraus’ 
Expedition to Thebes, and the Hymns that he had com- 
posed to the gods.” The circumstances imply that the Ex- 
pedition was a relatively short poem, not a full-length epic, 
not therefore the whole Thebaid, but a partial narrative 
covering perhaps Eriphyle’s machinations and the seer's 
instruction of his sons. We should not suppose that this 
existed as a poem distinct from the Thebaid, as Bethe 
thought. The author imagines the young Homer trying out 
a specimen of the Thebaid that he was working on.® 


Epigoni 

The opening line of the Epigoni (fr. 1) proclaims it to bea 
continuation of the Thebaid. It may have been attached to 
it in some ancient texts, though at least from the time of 
Herodotus (4.32) it had the status of a separate poem. 

The Epigoni and their expedition are known to the 
Iliad poet (4.405-408), although in other passages, such 
as 5.115-117 and 14.111-127, he seems to forget that Dio- 
medes has proved himself in a previous war.” If we trust 
the mythographers’ accounts,’ the sons of the Seven were 
led not by Adrastus’ son Aegialeus, as we might have ex- 
pected, but (on the advice of Apollo’s oracle) by Alemaon. 
After laying waste the villages in the surrounding country 


6 Carl Robert, Oidipus, i.219. 

7 Robert, Oidipus, i.186, 195. 

8See especially Pindar, Pyth. 8.39-56; Diodorus 5.66; 
Apollodorus 3.7.2-4; Pausanias 9.5.13, 8.6, 9.4-5; Hyginus, 
Fabulae 71; Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 522-525. 
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they met the Cadmean army at Glisas, five miles northeast 
of Thebes. Aegialeus was killed by Laodamas, the son of 
Eteocles,° but the Thebans were routed and fled back to 
the city. Their seer Teiresias advised them to abandon it, 
and a stream of refugees departed. He went with them as 
far as Tilphusa, where he died. Some of them went and 
founded Hestiaea in Thessaly, others settled among the 
Encheleis, an Illyrian tribe. The victorious Epigoni sacked 
Thebes and captured Teiresias’ daughter Manto, whom 
they sent to Delphi as a thanks offering to Apollo (fr. 4). 
She ended up at Claros in Asia Minor, and established 
Apollo’s sanctuary there. The famous seer Mopsus was said 
to be her son. 

Herodotus (4.32) expresses doubt about Homer's au- 
thorship of the Epigoni, and a scholiast on Aristophanes 
(fr. 1) ascribes it to Antimachus, presumably meaning 
Antimachus of Teos, a poet who was supposed to have seen 
a solar eclipse in 753 Bc.!° On the strength of this a verse 
quoted from Antimachus of Teos may be assigned to the 
Epigoni (fr. 2), and we may also infer that the epic con- 
tained a portent in which the sun turned dark. The interest 
in Claros would be appropriate for a poet from nearby 
Teos. But he probably wrote long after the eighth century. 


Alemeonis 
We may guess that the major event narrated in this poem 
was Alcmaon’s murder of his mother Eriphyle for having 
sent Amphiaraus to his doom. This made a natural sequel 


9 He was the only one of the Epigoni to lose his life, as his fa- 
ther had been the only one to escape with his in the earlier con- 
flict. 

10 Plutarch, Life of Romulus, 12.2. 
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to the first expedition against Thebes, but it does not com- 
bine easily with the second expedition, which Alemaon 
led.!! The story may therefore predate the development of 
the Epigoni legend. 

It was popular with the tragedians, and their treatments 
have influenced the later mythographers, so that it is hard 
to know how much goes back to the epic. The motif of 
Alcmaon’s being driven mad by his mother’s Erinyes, for 
example, may have been worked up by the tragedians on 
the analogy of the Orestes story. But they will not have in- 
vented the tradition of his travels through Arcadia and 
Aetolia to Acarnania. The reference to Tydeus’ exile from 
Aetolia (fr. 4) suggests that the Alcemeonis may have told 
how Alcmaon went there with Tydeus’ son Diomedes and 
helped him to rout the enemies of his family.!2 It is likely 
also to have related how Alcmaon found absolution from 
his bloodguilt, in accordance with an oracle of Apollo, by 
finding a place to live that had not existed under the sun 
when he killed his mother. He found it in land newly cre- 
ated by silting at the mouth of the Achelous.!° The poet's 
interest in those western regions is confirmed by fr. 5. 

The work is never ascribed to a named author. The im- 
portance it gives to the Delphic oracle, its concern with 
Acarnania, which was an area of Corinthian settlement in 
the time of Cypselus and Periander, and its mention of 
Zagreus (fr. 3, otherwise first heard of in Aeschylus) sug- 
gest a sixth-century or even early fifth-century date. 


U See Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 525. 

12 Ephorus FGrHist 70 F 123; Apollodorus 1.8.6. 

13 Thucydides 2.102.5-6; Apollodorus 3.7.5; Pausanias 
8.24.8-9. 
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The Trojan Cycle 


The Trojan cycle comprised eight epics including the Iliad 
and Odyssey. For the six lost ones we are fortunate to pos- 
sess plot summaries excerpted from the Chrestomathy of 
Proclus; that for the Cypria is found in several manuscripts 
of the Iliad, while the rest are preserved in a single manu- 
script (Venetus A). For each epic Proclus states its place in 
the series, the number of books it contained, and an au- 
thor’s name. 

It is disputed whether the Proclus who wrote the 
Chrestomathy was the famous fifth-century Neoplatonist 
(as was believed at any rate by the sixth century) or a gram- 
marian of some centuries earlier.!4 It makes little practi- 
cal difference, as agreements with other mythographic 
sources, especially Apollodorus, show that Proclus was re- 
producing material of Hellenistic date. 

His testimony is in some respects defective. It appears 
from other evidence that Ajax’s suicide has been elimi- 
nated from the end of the Aethiopis, and the whole sack of 
Troy from the end of the Little Iliad, because these events 
were included in the next poems in the series. Evidently he 
(or rather his Hellenistic source) was concerned to pro- 
duce a continuous, nonrepetitive narrative based on the 
Cyclic poems rather than a complete account of their indi- 
vidual contents. There are other significant omissions too, 


14 He is the Neoplatonist in the Suda’s life of Proclus (from 
Hesychius of Miletus). For the other view see Michael Hillgruber, 
“Zur Zeitbestimmung der Chrestomathie des Proklos,” Rh. Mus. 
133 (1990), 397-404. 
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as the fragments show. It is attested, for instance, that the 
Returns contained a descent to Hades, but there is no hint 
of it in Proclus. It is probably legitimate to fill out his spare 
summary with some details from the parallel narrative of 
Apollodorus, and so I have done, giving the additions be- 
tween angle brackets. Caution is needed, as Apollodorus 
has sometimes incorporated material from other sources 
such as tragedy. 
Cypria 

The title means “the Cyprian epic” and implies that it came 
from Cyprus. It was usually ascribed to a Cypriot poet, 
Stasinus or Hegesias (or Hegesinus); there was a story, ap- 
parently already known to Pindar, that Homer composed it 
but gave it to Stasinus as his daughter’s dowry.!> Nothing is 
known of this Stasinus, or indeed of the other poets named 
in connection with the Cycle such as Arctinus of Miletus 
and Lesches of Pyrrha. 

The poet set himself the task of telling the origin of the 
Trojan War and all that happened from then to the point 
where the Iliad begins. The resulting work lacked organic 
unity, consisting merely in a long succession of episodes. 
Many of them were traditional, and are alluded to in the 
Iliad. But the Cypria must have been composed after 
the Iliad had become well established as a classic. The 
language of the fragments (especially fr. 1) shows signs of 
lateness. The poem can hardly be earlier than the second 
half of the sixth century. 


15 See the Testimonia. Herodotus (at fr. 14) argues against 


Homer's authorship without indicating that there was any other 
named claimant. 
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Aethiopis 

The Iliad poet started with a scheme in which, after killing 
Hector, Achilles was to chase the rest of the Trojans into 
the city by the Scaean Gate and there meet his fate in ac- 
cordance with Thetis’ warning (18.96). But he changed it, 
deferring Achilles’ death to an indeterminate moment af- 
ter the end of the poem, and giving to Patroclus the funeral 
games that would have been Achilles’. A subsequent poet 
who wished to narrate the death of Achilles had to create 
another situation in which he killed a champion and pur- 
sued the mass of the enemy to the city. On the Iliad’s terms 
the Trojans had no suitable champion left after Hector. 
But younger poets spun out the story by having a succes- 
sion of new heroes arrive unexpectedly from abroad to 
help the Trojans. There was the Thracian Rhesus in the in- 
terpolated tenth rhapsody of the Iliad; in the Aethiopis 
there were successively the Amazon Penthesilea and the 
Ethiop Memnon; in the Little Iliad there was Eurypylus 
the son of Telephus. It was Memnon who took the place 
of Hector as the hero whose death led swiftly to that of 
Achilles. 

Achilles’ death was the climax of the Aethiopis, as Hec- 
tor’s is of the Iliad. It was followed by funeral games in his 
honor. The awarding of his armor to the bravest warrior 
went with the games. Hence it was natural for Arctinus (if 
that was the poet’s name) to tell of Odysseus’ victory over 
Ajax in that contest and, at least briefly in conclusion, of 
Ajax’s suicide. 

He used an existing account of Achilles’ death, the Ne- 
reids’ laments for him, and the funeral games, an account 
very like the one known to the Iliad poet. But the hero’s 
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translation to the White Island is post-Iliadic, as are the 
Amazon and Ethiop interventions. The Odyssey poet 
knows of Memnon (4.188, 11.522), the battle for Achilles’ 
body, the Nereids’ and Muses’ laments, and the funeral 
games (24.36-94), but he shows no awareness of the 
Penthesilea episode, which was perhaps the last addition 
to the structure. She first appears in artistic representa- 
tions around 600 Bc. 

The Amazonia listed before the Little Iliad and Returns 
in the Hesychian Life of Homer was presumably the same 
as the Aethiopis, not a separate work. 


The Little Iliad 

This poem, ascribed to Lesches from Pyrrha or Mytilene in 
Lesbos, is cited by Aristotle together with the Cypria to il- 
lustrate the episodic nature of some of the Cyclic poems. 
But it had a more coherent structure than may appear 
from Proclus’ summary. It began with the Achaeans facing 
a crisis: with Achilles and Ajax both dead, how were they to 
make further progress against Troy? Odysseus’ capture of 
the Trojan seer Helenus unlocked the information they 
needed. They learned of three essential steps that they had 
to take. They had to bring Heracles’ bow to Troy; that 
meant fetching Philoctetes from Lemnos, and it led to the 
death of Paris, the man whose desire for Helen had caused 
and sustained the war. They had to bring Neoptolemus 
from Scyros to take Achilles’ place; he was able to defeat 
the Trojans’ new champion Eurypylus and end their capa- 
bility of fighting outside their walls. And they had to steal 
the Palladion, the divine image that protected the city. 

When all that was accomplished, it remained to breach 
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the Trojan defences. The building of the Wooden Horse 
provided the means to achieve this. The epic concluded 
with an account of the sack. 

The Odyssey poet shows an extensive acquaintance 
with the subject matter of the Little Iliad,!® and must have 
known, if not that very poem, something quite similar. The 
Iliad poet knew the Philoctetes story (2.716-725), and of 
course some version of the sack of Troy; the passages refer- 
ring to Achilles’ son Neoptolemus, however, are suspect 
(19.326-337, 24.467). The Little Iliad may have been com- 
posed about the third quarter of the seventh century. 


The Sack of Ilion 
This poem, ascribed to the same poet as the Aethiopis, 
gave an alternative account of the sack that diverged in 
some details from that in the Little Iliad. In Proclus’ sum- 
mary of the Cycle the corresponding portion of the Little 
Iliad is suppressed in favor of the Sack. 

As he represents it, Arctinus’ poem began with the 
Trojans wondering what to do with the Wooden Horse, 
the Achaeans having apparently departed. This has been 
thought an implausible point at which to take up the 
story; but it corresponds remarkably well to the song of 
Demodocus described in Odyssey 8.500-520, and we may 
again suspect that the Odyssey poet knew an epic similar 
to the Cyclic poem as current in the classical period. 


16 Ajax’s defeat over the armor (11.543 ff.); Deiphobus as 
Helen’s last husband (compare 4.276, 8.517); Neoptolemus and 
Eurypylus (11.506 ff., 519 f.); Odysseus’ entry into Troy disguised 
as a beggar (4.242 ff.); Epeios’ building of the horse (8.492 ff.). 
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The Returns 

The Odyssey poet was also familiar with “the return of the 
Achaeans” as a subject of epic song (1.326, 10.15), and he 
composed his own epic against that background. His refer- 
ences to the other heroes’ returns are in fair agreement 
with the content of the Cyclic Returns. The Cyclic poem, 
on the other hand, seems to have made only one brief allu- 
sion to Odysseus’ return (Neoptolemus’ path crossed with 
his at Maronea)—no doubt because a separate Odyssey 
was already current. 

Many of the heroes had uneventful homecomings. The 
major return stories were (a) the drowning of the Locrian 
Ajax as punishment for his sacrilege at Troy, and (b) the 
murder of Agamemnon when he arrived home, followed 
after some years by Orestes’ revenge. There was no place 
in this story for Menelaus, whose retum had therefore to 
be detached from his brother's and extended until just af- 
ter Orestes’ deed. The return of the two Atreidai formed 
the framework of the whole epic: it began with the dispute 
that separated them, and ended with Menelaus’ belated 
return. Athenaeus in fact cites the poem as The Return of 
the Atreidai. 

Of the other stories incorporated in it, the death of 
Calchas at Colophon is connected with the foundation of 
the oracle at Claros,!7 while Neoptolemus’ journey to the 
Molossian country implies the legends of his founding a 
kingdom there and the claims of local rulers to descend 


17 Compare Epigoni fr. 4. The poet’s interest in this region 
lends some color to Eustathius’ belief that he was a Colophonian, 
though other sources attribute the work to Agias of Troezen. 
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from him. What is completely obscure is the place occu- 
pied in the epic by the account of “Hades and the terrors in 
it,” attested by Pausanias (at fr. 1) and the probable context 
of awhole series of fragments (2-8). The least unlikely sug- 
gestion is perhaps that the souls of Agamemnon and those 
killed with him were described arriving in the underworld, 
like the souls of the Suitors in Odyssey 24.1-204. 


Telegony 
The final poem of the Cycle, intended as a sequel to the 
Odyssey, was an ill-assorted bundle of legends about the 
end of Odysseus’ life,!8 in which the number of his sons 
was raised from one to four or possibly five, born of three 
different mothers. 

Teiresias in the Odyssey (11.121—137) had told Odys- 
seus that after returning to Ithaca he should journey inland 
until he found a people ignorant of the sea, and there dedi- 
cate an oar and make sacrifice to Poseidon. Then he should 
go back home and govern his subjects in peace. Eventually 
in old age he would succumb to a mild death coming from 
the sea. Eugammon, the poet of the Telegony, developed 
these prophecies. Odysseus not only travelled into Thes- 
protia but married a local queen there and stayed until her 
death, leaving their son to rule the kingdom. On his return 
to Ithaca he found that Penelope had borne him another 
son. Meanwhile his earlier year-long sojourn with Circe 
had also borne fruit in a son, Telegonus, “Faraway-born.” 
Telegonus’ role was to introduce into epic the folktale of 
the son who unknowingly kills his father in combat, a motif 


18 On these see especially Albert Hartmann, Untersuchungen 
tiber die Sagen vom Tod des Odysseus (Munich, 1917). 
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familiar from the stories of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, 
Sohrab and Rustum, and others.!9 His use of a sting ray 
spear made for a somewhat forced fulfilment of the proph- 
ecy about Odysseus’ death from the sea. The ending in 
which everyone married each other and lived happily ever 
after was pure novelette. 

The author of this confection is identified as a Cy- 
renaean active in the 560s. That seems corroborated by the 
information (fr. 4) that Odysseus’ second son by Penelope 
was called Arcesilaus. In its Doric form, Arcesilas, this was 
a dynastic name of the Battiad kings of Cyrene; Arcesilas II 
was reigning in the 560s. By giving Odysseus a son of this 
name Eugammon was lending credence to a claim that the 
Battiads were descended from Odysseus. The Thesprotian 
part of his story, which may have existed earlier, was like- 
wise constructed to bolster the pretensions of a local no- 


bility.2 


Poems on Exploits of Heracles 


Myths of Heracles may go back to Mycenaean times.2! At 
any rate poems about his deeds were current before 700 
BC. Hesiod was familiar with them, as appears from a se- 


19 See M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem. The Epic Theme of a 
Combat between Father and Son (London, 1902). 

20 Clement's allegation that Eugammon stole it from Musaeus 
(see the Testimonia) may imply that it had some independent cur- 
rency under another name. Pausanias (at fr. 3) cites a Thesprotis, 
but this may be identical with the Telegony. 

21 See M. P. Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythol- 
ogy (Berkeley, 1932), 187-220. 
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ries of allusions in the Theogony (287-294, 313-318, 327— 
332, 526-532; compare also 215 f., 334 f., 518), and there 
are many references to him also in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Heracles’ fight with the Hydra is already represented on a 
Boeotian fibula of the late eighth or early seventh century. 
Considerably earlier is a terracotta centaur with a knee 
wound, found at Lefkandi in Euboea and dating from the 
late tenth century: it is perhaps to be connected with the 
story of Heracles shooting Chiron in the knee.” 

The early poems may in most cases have been con- 
cerned with single exploits, as in the Capture of Oichalia 
attributed to Homer or Creophylus and the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles and Wedding of Ceyx. But the 
myth of Heracles’ subjugation to Eurystheus, who laid a 
series of tasks on him, presupposes narratives in which 
his successful accomplishment of all these tasks was de- 
scribed, and this myth is already alluded to in the Iliad and 
Odyssey.*> There must therefore have been a poem or po- 
ems covering “the Labors of Heracles,” even if it is uncer- 
tain how many or which Labors were included.” 

The only archaic epic on this subject that survived to be 
read by Alexandrian scholars was the Heraclea of Pisander 
of Camirus. (Clement mentions one Pisinous of Lindos 
from whom, he alleges, Pisander’s poem was plagiarized, 


22 Apollodorus 2.5.4, M. R. Popham and L. H. Sackett, 
Lefkandi i (London, 1980), 168-170, 344 f., pl. 169, and frontis- 
piece. 

23 Tiad 8.362-365, 15.639 f., 19.95-133; Odyssey 11.617-626. 

24 The number varies in later accounts. The tally of twelve is 
not documented earlier than the metopes on the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia (around 460 Bc) and perhaps Pindar fr. 169a.43. 
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but this may have been no more than a variant attribution 
found in some copies.) In the second quarter of the fifth 
century Panyassis of Halicarnassus, a cousin or uncle of 
Herodotus, wrote a much longer Heraclea; this may be 
counted as the last product of the old epic tradition, as 
Choerilus’ Persica, from the late fifth century, represents 
a self-conscious search for new paths, and Antimachus’ 
Thebaid even more so. Both Pisander and Panyassis are in- 
cluded in a canon of the five major epic poets, first attested 
in its complete form by Proclus but perhaps Alexandrian in 
origin. 

“Creophylus,” The Capture of Oichalia 
Creophylus of Samos appears in Plato and various later au- 
thors as a friend of Homer's who gave him hospitality and 
was rewarded with the gift of this poem; the effect of the 
Story was to vindicate as Homer's a work generally current 
under Creophylus’ name.” However, Creophylus seems 
not to have been a real person but the fictitious eponym 
of a.Samian rhapsodes’ guild, the Creophyleans, one of 
whom, Hermodamas, was said to have taught Pythago- 
Tas,27 

Oichalia was the legendary city of king Eurytus.”* Its 


25 See Quintilian 10.1.54. The other three in the canon are 
Homer, Hesiod, and Antimachus. The absence of Eumelus, 
Arctinus, and the other Cyclic poets is noteworthy. 

26 Callimachus, Epigram 6 Pf., inverts the relationship, saying 
that it was really by Creophylus but became known as Homer's. 

27 See Walter Burkert, Kleine Schriften I: Homerica (Gét- 
tingen, 2001), 141-143; Filippo Cassola, Inni omerici (Milan, 

975), xxvii. 
28 Iliad 2.596, 730; Odyssey 8.224; [Hesiod] fr. 26.28-33. 
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location was disputed in antiquity, some placing it in Thes- 
saly (as in the Iliad), some in Euboea (as in Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae), and others in the Peloponnese (Arcadia or 
Messene). Pausanias (in fragment 2) implies that Cre- 
ophylus’ poem favored the Euboean claim, but Strabo 
(also in fragment 2) indicates that it was ambivalent. 

Heracles visited Oichalia and was entertained by 
Eurytus, but presently a quarrel arose between them and 
Heracles was driven away, perhaps after winning an ar- 
chery contest in which Eurytus’ daughter Iole was the 
prize. Heracles then stole Eurytus’ horses, killed his son 
Iphitus when he came looking for them, and finally at- 
tacked Oichalia, sacked it, and took Iole by force. The story 
possibly continued, as in Sophocles’ play, with Heracles’ 
wife Deianeira sending him the poisoned robe that killed 
him. 


Pisander 

Theocritus, in an epigram composed for a bronze statue of 
Pisander, celebrates him as the first poet to tell the story of 
Heracles and al] his Labors. The fragments of the poem 
show that it dealt not only with the Labors performed at 
Eurystheus’ behest but also with other exploits such as 
Heracles’ encounter with Antaios and his assault on Troy. 
If the Suda’s statement that it was in two books is correct, it 
was quite a compact work. 

The same source tells us that some dated Pisander ear- 
lier than Hesiod (presumably on account of Hesiod’s refer- 
ences to the Heracles myths), while others put him in the 


29 For the various versions of the legend see Gantz, Early 
Greek Myth, 434-437. 
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mid seventh century. The only real clue is that he repre- 
sented Heracles as wearing a lion skin and armed with a 
bow and a club. In art he is portrayed in this garb only from 
about 600; before that he is shown like a normal hoplite, 
with shield, spear, and sword. 


Panyassis 
Panyassis’ Heraclea was much more extensive, a work of 
some 9,000 lines, divided into fourteen books: the longest 
of pre-Alexandrian epics after the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Antimachus’ Thebaid. The length is accounted for by an 
ample narrative style which had room for some leisurely 
dialog scenes (see fragments 3, 13, 18-22). 

The Nemean Lion was mentioned in book 1 (fr. 6), a 
drinking session which may have been that with the cen- 
taur Pholos in book 3 (fr. 9), and the crossing of Oceanus, 
presumably to Erythea to get the cattle of Geryon, in book 
5 (fr. 13). The Geryon exploit usually comes towards the 
end of the Labors for Eurystheus; if this was the case in 
Panyassis, the implication will be that a large portion of his 
poem was taken up with adventures recounted after the 
conclusion of the Eurystheus cycle. But we have little reli- 
able evidence as to the sequence of episodes. In default of 
it, it is convenient to take Apollodorus’ narrative as a guide 
in ordering the fragments, though his principal source ap- 
pears to have been Pherecydes, who wrote a few years af- 
ter Panyassis and introduced complications of his own.°° 

Besides the Heraclea, Panyassis is said to have com- 


30 The three modern editors of Panyassis, Matthews, Bernabé, 


and Davies, all differ in their numbering of the fragments, and I 
have not felt it necessary to follow any one of them. 
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posed an elegiac poem in 7,000 lines on the legendary col- 
onization of Ionia. As with similar long antiquarian ele- 
gies attributed to Semonides (Samian Antiquities) and 
Xenophanes (Foundation of Colophon, Colonization of 
Elea), there is no clear trace of the poem’s currency or in- 
fluence in antiquity, and some doubt remains as to whether 
it ever really existed. 


Theseis 


Aristotle in his Poetics criticizes “all those poets who have 
composed a Heracleis, a Theseis, and poems of that kind” 
for their mistaken assumption that the career of a single 
hero gives unity to a mythical narrative. We have just two 
citations from an epic referred to as “the Theseid,” no au- 
thor being identified. 

Theseus is an Attic hero with only a marginal place in 
the older epic tradition. He and his family are unknown to 
the Iliad except in interpolated lines (1.265, 3.144). The 
Odyssey mentions the Ariadne story (11.321-325; com- 
pare Sappho fr. 206), and the Cyclic poems incorporated 
the tale that Theseus’ sons Acamas and Demophon went to 
fight at Troy for the sole purpose of rescuing their grand- 
mother Aethra, who had been captured by the Dioscuri 
and enslaved to Helen.*! But Theseus’ emergence as a sort 
of Attic Heracles, who overcame a series of monsters and 
brigands and had various other heroic achievements to his 
credit, appears on artistic evidence to have occurred only 


31 Cypria fr. 12*; Little Iliad fr. 17; Sack of Ilion Argum. 4 and 
fr. 6, compare Aleman PMGF 2], and the interpolation at Iliad 
3.144. 
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around 525 Bc.* It probably reflects the circulation of an 
epic Theseis at this time, perhaps the work from which 
our citations come. But a Theseis is also ascribed to one 
Nicostratus, who lived in the fourth century. 


GENEALOGICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
EPICS 


Pausanias tells us that, wishing to settle a point of mythical 
genealogy, he read “the so-called Ehoiai and the Naupak- 
tia, and besides them all the genealogies of Cinaethon and 
Asius.”*4 The Ehoiai, that is, the pseudo-Hesiodic Catalog 
of Women, was the most widely current of the early poems 
that dealt with this kind of subject matter, and an obvious 
place to turn for information of the sort that Pausanias 
wanted. There was also a Great Ehoiai under Hesiod’s 
name. But there were various other poems of this category 
dating from the fifth century Bc or earlier, some of them 
ascribed to particular authors, others anonymous. They 
were not widely read, but they existed. The quantity is sur- 
prising. The explanation is to be sought, not in the archaic 
Greeks’ insatiable urge to write verse, but rather in the de- 
Sire of clans and cities to construct a prehistory for them- 
selves, or to modify current assumptions about their pre- 
history. Sometimes the citizenship of the poet is reflected 
in the emphasis of the poem. Eumelus is creating a prehis- 


32 See Emily Keams and K. W. Arafat in OCD3 s.v. Theseus. 

33 Diogenes Laertius 2.59. The choliambic Theseis of Diphilus 
(schol. Pind. Ol. 10.83b, uncertain date) was presumably a bur- 
lesque. 

34 Paus, 4.2.1 = Cinaethon fr. 5. 
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tory for Corinth and Sicyon; Asius is creating one for 
Samos. This does not represent the entirety of their ambi- 
tions, to be sure. There are many fragments that we cannot 
relate to the poets’ national interests, or see how they fitted 
into the overall structure. 


Eumelus 


Eumelus of Corinth, according to Pausanias, was the son 
of Amphilytus and belonged to the Bacchiad family, who 
ruled Corinth up to the time of Cypselus (about 657 Bc); 
he is dated in the generation before the first Messenian 
War, so sometime in the mid eighth century. He was 
credited with the authorship of a processional song (PMG 
696) that the Messenians performed for Apollo on Delos, 
and in Pausanias’ opinion this was his only genuine work. 
Five other titles are associated with him: Titanomachy, 
Corinthiaca, Europia, Return of the Greeks, and Bou- 
gonia. The last two are mentioned in only one source each. 
Bougonia suggests a poem about cattle-breeding, but it is 
difficult to imagine such a work. The Return of the Greeks 
is presumably identical with the Cyclic Returns, which is 
otherwise ascribed to Agias of Troezen: its attribution to 
Eumelus may be an isolated error. 

The three remaining titles are more regularly associ- 


35 Paus, 2.1.1; 4.4.1. Eusebius in his Chronicle dated Eumelus 
similarly to 760/759 or 744/743, while Clement (Strom. 1.131.8) 
says he overlapped with Archias, another Bacchiad, who founded 
Syracuse around 734. See A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of 
Eusebius and the Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg, 
1979), 198-203. 
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ated with Eumelus, even if many authors prefer to cite 
them without an author’s name.* As they are bound to- 
gether by certain links of subject matter, they may be con- 
sidered as forming a sort of Corinthian epic cycle transmit- 
ted under the name “Eumelus,” and kept together under 
that name, whether or not they are in fact by one poet. It 
may be that Eumelus’ name was remembered in connec- 
tion with the processional and then attached to the epics 
because no other name of a Corinthian poet was available. 


Titanomachy 
This poem was divided into at least two books (fr. 14). The 
war in which the younger gods defeated the Titans must 
have bulked large in it, but the fragments show that it hada 
wider scope. It began with some account of the earlier gen- 
erations of gods (fr. 1). Both this divine genealogy and the 
account of the war diverged from Hesiod’s Theogony. 

The poem shows points of contact with the Corinthiaca 

in the interest shown in the Sun god (frs. 10-11) and in the 
many-handed sea deity Aigaion or Briareos (fr. 3); see frs. 
16-17. The prominence of the sons of Iapetos (frs. 5*, 7*) 
may also be significant in view of Ephyra’s connection with 
Epimetheus in the Corinthiaca (fr. 15). It appears that the 
Titanomachy supplied the divine prehistory to the Corin- 
thian dynastic history. 

Corinthiaca 
This composition was valued more for its content than for 
its poetry, and the poetic text was largely displaced from 


36 For the Titanomachy Athenaeus mentions Arctinus as a 
claimant besides Eumelus. On these works see my study listed in 


the Bibliography. 
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circulation by a prose version, still under Eumelus’ name, 
that told the same story in what was perhaps felt to be 
a more accredited format. Hence Clement can associ- 
ate Eumelus with Acusilaus as a prose writer who used 
material of the Hesiodic type, and Pausanias can refer 
to the Corinthian History, using a form of title that 
definitely suggests a prose work. It may have been from 
a preface prefixed to the prose version that he obtained 
his biographical details about Eumelus.*’ Fragments 17 
and 21, however, and 16 if rightly assigned to Eumelus, 
show that some people still had access to the poetic ver- 
sion. 

The work was concerned with the origins of Corinth 
and the history of its kingship, but it also took account of 
its western neighbor Sicyon. These cities rose to promi- 
nence only after about 900 Bc, and they had no standing 
in traditional epic myth; they are hardly mentioned in 
Homer. Mythical histories had to be constructed for them 
in the archaic period. For Corinth the first step was to 
identify it with the Homeric Ephyra, the city of Sisyphus, 
which lay “in a corner of the Argolid” (Iliad 6.152) but 
whose location was not firmly established. The name was 
explained as being that of an Oceanid nymph who was the 
first settler in the area of Corinth (fr. 15). She was married 
to Epimetheus, who in Hesiod is the husband of the first 
woman, Pandora. 

The royal line was traced from Helios, the Sun god, 
who had been awarded the site in a dispute with Poseidon 
(fr. 16*), down to Sisyphus and Glaucus. We do not know 
how much further the tale went. It can hardly have omit- 


37 Clem. Strom. 6.26.7; Paus. 2.1.1 (fr. 15). 
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ted Glaucus’ son Bellerophon, who went to Lycia and 
started a new royal line there (Iliad 6.168-211). It may 
be that Eumelus was the source for Pindar’s myth of the 
golden bridle which Bellerophon obtained from Athena 
and which enabled him to capture Pegasus.°° 
Europia 

The title Europia implies that the story of Europa had a 
prominent place in the work, which Pausanias indeed (at 
fr. 30) calls “the Europa poem.” It apparently recorded her 
abduction by Zeus in the form of a bull (fr. 26), presumably 
also the birth of her sons Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Sar- 
pedon, and perhaps some of their descendants. 

The story of Europa led also towards Boeotia. The 
Europia of Stesichorus included the story of Cadmus’ 
foundation of Thebes (PMGF 195), no doubt after he had 
searched in vain for his vanished sister Europa and re- 
ceived advice from Delphi. If the Europa story was devel- 
oped similarly in the Eumelian poem, this suggests possi- 
ble contexts for the Delphic reference of fr. 28 and for 
Amphion and his lyre (fr. 30), Europa herself had Boeotian 
connections, as did one of her sons. 

Does the Europia show any signs of connection with 
the Corinthiaca or with Corinth or Sicyon? We may note 
firstly that the story of Dionysus and Lycurgus (fr. 27) is 
dragged oddly into the Iliad in the episode where Glaucus 
relates to Diomedes the history of Sisyphus of Ephyra 
and his descendants (6.130-140, 152-211). Nowhere else 
in the Iliad or Odyssey does Dionysus have such promi- 
nence. But he was the patron deity of the Bacchiadai, as 


38 Pindar, Ol. 13.63-92, cf. Paus. 2.4.1. 
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their name implies; the Bacchis from whom they claimed 
descent was a son of the god.*? 

Secondly, Amphion and Zethus (fr. 30) have a direct 
connection with Sicyon, as there was a tale that their 
mother Antiope, a daughter of Asopus, had been abducted 
from Hyria in Boeotia by the Sicyonian Epopeus, and that 
he was actually their father. Epopeus played a part in the 
narrative of the Corinthiaca, and an Antiope figured there 
as his grandmother, the consort of Helios. 

It seems likely that fr. 29, as it deals with another 
daughter of Asopus abducted from Hyria, should also be 
assigned to the Europia. This Asopid is Sinope, the epo- 
nym of the Milesian colony on the Black Sea, founded (to 
judge by the archaeological evidence) in the mid seventh 
century. The interest in this area parallels the Argonautic 
element in the Corinthiaca.*! 

There is, then, some reason to treat the Titanomachy, 
Corinthiaca, and Europia as a group, apart from their 
common attribution to Eumelus. That they were really the 
work of an eighth-century Bacchiad is excluded on chro- 
nological grounds. The Titanomachy is not likely to ante- 
date the later seventh century, as the motifs of the Sun’s 
chariot and his floating vessel are not attested earlier than 
that. The Corinthiaca must date from sometime after the 
foundation of the Isthmian Games (582) and probably af- 


39 Sch. Ap. Rhod. 4.1212/1214a. 

40 See Paus. 2.6.14, who quotes Asius (fr. 1); Apollodorus 
3.5.5. 

41 Alternatively, if fr. 29 is from the Corinthiaca, the two po- 
ems are linked by the interest in Asopids abducted from Hyria. 
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ter the first Greek settlement in Colchis (mid sixth cen- 
tury). Orpheus and the race in armor (fr. 22*) are also late 
elements. As for the Europia, if the Sinope fragment is 
rightly assigned to it, that poem too reflected a fairly ad- 
vanced stage in Greek penetration of the Black Sea, in this 
case after about 650. 


Cinaethon, Asius, and Others 


Among his texts of first recourse on questions of mythical 
genealogy Pausanias names the poems of Cinaethon and 
Asius, and the Naupaktia. None of these was widely read in 
the Roman period, and for Cinaethon and Asius Pausanias 
himself is the source of nearly all the fragments. Cinaethon 
is described as a Lacedaemonian, but we can say nothing 
else about him; Eusebius’ dating to 764/3 BC is of no more 
value than any of the other datings assigned to epic poets 
by ancient chronographers. There is a puzzling random- 
ness in the titles occasionally associated with Cinaethon: 
Oedipodea, Little Iliad, Telegony. The actual fragments 
cannot be ascribed to any of these. They are from a genea- 
logical work which contained (appropriately for a Spartan 
poet) information about descendants of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, but also about Cretan figures and about the 
children of Medea and Jason. 

Asius of Samos seems somewhat more a figure of flesh 
and blood. He has a father’s name as well as a city, and he 
does not appear among the claimants for authorship of any 
of the Cyclic poems. His genealogies showed a healthy 
concern with the history of his native island (frs. 7, 13), 
though they also took in heroes from Boeotia (frs. 1-4), 
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Phocis (fr. 5), Aetolia (fr. 6), the Peloponnese (frs. 8-10), 
and Attica (fr. 11). Besides hexameter poetry, Asius is also 
quoted for an enigmatic elegiac fragment. 

We have one fragment each from two obscure poets 
whom Pausanias had found quoted by an earlier author, 
Callippus of Corinth, and who were no longer current in 
his own time. These were Hegesinous, author of an Atthis 
(the fragment, however, concerns Boeotia), and Chersias 
of Orchomenos. Callippus was a writer of the early impe- 
rial period, perhaps an epideictic orator rather than a 
historian. It is often maintained that the two poets and 
their fragments, which he quoted in what was perhaps an 
oration to the Orchomenians, were his own inventions.‘ 
There seems no strong ground for the suspicion; if he had 
wanted to forge testimonies of old poets, he would surely 
have come up with verses of a less humdrum character. 
Chersias’ existence at least is recognized by Plutarch, who 
makes him a contemporary of Periander and Chilon and 
an interlocutor in the Banquet of the Seven Sages (156e, 
163f); he alludes to some incident which had caused him to 
fall out of favor with Periander. This may be a novelistic 
fiction, but some record of a poet Chersias seems to lie be- 


hind it. 


42 Douglas E. Gerber, Greek Elegiac Poetry (Loeb Classical 
Library), p. 426. 

43 Carl Robert, “De Gratiis Atticis,” in Commentationes 
philologae in honorem Th. Mommseni scripserunt amici (Berlin, 
1877), 145-146; Felix Jacoby, commentary on FGrHist 331 (IIIB 
Supplement, 609). 
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Anonymous Poems 


The “Naupactus epic” (Naupaktia or Naupaktika), al- 
though regularly cited by its title alone, or with the phrase 
“the author of the Naupaktika,” is not wholly anonymous, 
as Pausanias tells us that Charon of Lampsacus, an author 
of about 400 Bc, ascribed it to a Naupactian named Car- 
cinus, whereas most people credited it to a Milesian. He 
implies that the title was not accounted for by any particu- 
lar concentration on Naupactian matters. That being so, 
the title would imply a poem that was current in the 
Naupactus area or believed to originate from there.“ 

Pausanias describes it as being “on women,” which sug- 
gests a structure similar to that of the Hesiodic Ehoiai, 
with a succession of genealogies taking their starting point 
from various heroines. But it contained at least one ample 
narrative of the heroic type: the story of the Argonauts. 
More than half of the fragments come from the scholia to 
Apollonius Rhodius, which contrast details of Apollonius’ 
narrative with that of the older poem. It is a sign of 
Naupactian interest in the northwest that Jason was repre- 
sented as migrating to Corcyra after the death of Pelias (fr. 
9). This was no doubt the Corcyraean legend of the time, 
_ as was the affiliation to Jason of the Epirotic figure 
Mermerus.*® 

The Phoronis told of Phoroneus, the first man in Argive 
myth, and his descendants. The Argive focus is clear in fr. 
4, less so in other fragments, such as those on the Phrygian 


44The clearest parallel is the title Cypria; perhaps also 
Phocais and Iliad, Little Iliad. 
45 See the note to the translation. 
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Kouretes and Idaean Dactyls (2-3). It is not apparent 
whether the poem told of Io’s journey to Egypt and her 
progeniture of an Egyptian family that eventually returned 
to Argos. That story was related in another anonymous 
poem, the Danais or Danaides. This is classified here as a 
genealogical rather than a heroic (single-episode) poem 
because of the nature of the myth, which leads on inelucta- 
bly to the Danaids’ slaughter of their bridegrooms, the 
sons of Aegyptus, and the dynasty that descended from the 
one who was spared, Lynceus. The remarkable length of 
the poem, reported as 6,500 verses, also suggests a broad 
scope. Like the Phoronis, it found occasion to speak of the 
Kouretes (fr. 3), and of myth about the gods (fr. 2) whose 
relevance to the Danaid saga is obscure. 

Also assigned to this section are the fragments of the 
Minyas. The Minyans were the legendary inhabitants of 
Orchomenos, and the poem may perhaps have begun with 
genealogies covering that part of Boeotia; there were no 
particular myths about the Minyans as such,** or about 
their eponym Minyas. The fragments, however, come ex- 
clusively from an account of Theseus’ and Pirithous’ de- 
scent to the underworld, and of various people whom they 
met there or observed undergoing punishment. How this 
was connected with Minyan matters is entirely obscure. 

It may be that the Minyas was the same as the poem 
on the descent of Theseus and Pirithous to Hades which 
Pausanias (9.31.5) mentions in his list of poems that some 
people (wrongly, in his view) attributed to Hesiod. If they 
were two different poems, then the papyrus fragment here 


46 The identification of the Argonauts as Minyans was a sec- 
ondary development. 
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given as fr. 7 of the Minyas might be from either.*” But the 
Minyas has the stronger claim, as the poem for which there 
is actual evidence of currency; and what Meleager says 
about his own death in fr. 7.1-2 corresponds exactly to the 
information in fr. 5. 


UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


A number of authors quote from “Homer” lines or phrases 
that do not occur in the poems known to us. In some cases 
this must be put down to confusion or corruption, or the 
distortion of genuine Homeric lines through misrecollec- 
tion. Of the residue that cannot be so accounted for, a part 
probably came from poems of the Epic Cycle, which we 
know tended to be attributed wholesale to Homer, espe- 
cially in the fifth century. Sometimes we can guess at a 
likely context in one or other of these poems. 

Other epic fragments are quoted with no attribution. 
Here the editor must try to decide whether they have a 
claim to be old rather than Hellenistic or later. I have re- 
stricted myself to a few quoted by pre-Hellenistic authors 
or by Homeric commentators who are probably citing 
what they think are early poems. 

There are many hexameter fragments on papyrus that 
do not show clear signs of late composition and might in 
theory be from archaic epic. But in view of the limited cur- 
rency that the early epics had in later times, the chances 
are not high, and their subject matter is generally doubtful. 
There would have been little advantage in including them 
in the present volume. 


47 Tt is also Hesiod fr. 280 Merkelbach—West. 
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OIAITIOAEIA 


TESTIMONIUM 
IG 14.1292 ii 11 = Tabula Tliaca K (Borgiae) p. 61 Sadurska 


t]ny Oidirdderav Hv bd KwaiPwvos rob [AaKedat- 
pooviou heyouévny weroijoOa: wapadimdvires, émdv 
ovoav fy’, brobjcopev OnBaida [ 


[AaxeSa:poviov - tapadimov]res e.g. suppl. Wilamowitz. 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Paus. 9.5.10-11 


matdas S€ €€ adris ov boxed ot yevér Oat, waprupe ‘Opy- 
pw. xpwpevos, ds éroinoey év Odvaoceiar (11.271-274)- 
“« , 2 > , y N 3 , a , 

pntépa 7 Oidirdba0 idov, Kadi “Emxkdornp, |) wéya 
épyov épe€ev aidpeinuat vdoto | ynuapéry du vied 6 8 dv 

o.3? -® iv. ~ wv ee. < ‘ , 

marép éLevapi€as | ynuev: adap 8 avamvota Geoi Géoav 
avOparoww.” Tas ovv éxoinray avatvaTa adap, ei 5% 
Técoapes ex THS “Emuxdotns éyévovto maides THt Oidi- 
osu; €€ Evipuyaveias <d€> ris ‘Trépdartos éyeyoverav: 
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OEDIPODEA 


TESTIMONIUM 
Borgia plaque 
... passing over t]he Oedipodea, which [they say was com- 


posed] by Cinaethon the [Lacedaemonian] in 6,600 verses, 
we will put down the Thebaid [... 


FRAGMENTS 


1 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


That he had children by his mother, I do not believe; wit- 
ness Homer, who wrote in the Odyssey, “And I saw Oedipus’ 
mother, fair Epicaste, who unwittingly did a terrible thing in 
marrying her own son, who had killed his father; and the gods 
soon made it known among people.” How did they soon make 
it known, if Oedipus had four children by Epicaste? No, they 
had been born from Euryganea, the daughter of Hyperphas. 
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Ondot b€é kai 6 Ta Ey Toijoas & Oidirdédia 6vopalovoar. 


Cf. Pherec. fr. 95 Fowler; Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.8; schol. Eur. Phoen. 
13, 1760. 


2* Asclepiades FGrHist 12 F 7a 


<x , 2S A \ , a + 

gore Oimovy emt yqs Kai TeTpaTov, ov pia 
pavh, 
‘\ 7 > 4 ‘\ ‘ la or > 3 hd 

Kai Tpimov, ddd\dooe 5€ hunv povov, daa emi 
yatav 

€ ‘ Lal X > > > att “x XN 4 

€pTreTa KivetTat Kai av aidépa Kat Kata mévToV. 

3 3 c ta # * ta \ 

GAN’ 6rérav mreioroow epeddpevov Toot 
Baivne, 

5 évéa pévos yviowww adavpotatov éhet avTod.” 


Ath. 456b; Anth. Pal. 14.64; Argum. Aesch. Sept., Soph. O.T., Eur. 
Phoen.; schol. Eur. Phoen. 50; schol. et Tzetz. in Lyc. 7. 
Variae lectiones: 1 dwrvy] popdy 2 puny] diow 
3 xivetrat] yivnras, yivovrar — kai dv’] dvd r 

4 mreictoow] tpircotow, mhedverow €pevdopevor] 
érrevyOmevov 5 pévos] taxos. 


3 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760 


> / x ‘\ ‘ 4 4 2 e 
avapralovoa Sé piKpods Kai peydhous Karyna Otev, év ots 
kat Aiwova Tov Kpéovros maida... ot THY Oidurodiav 
ypaorres tovdeis cttw dyoit repi rHs Xbuyyos’ 
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This is made clear also by the poet of the epic that they call 
Oedipodea. 


2* Asclepiades, Tragedians’ Tales 


“There is on earth a two-footed and four-footed creature 
with a single voice, and three-footed, changing its form 
alone of all creatures that move in earth, sky, or sea. When 
it walks on the most legs, then the strength of its limbs is 
weakest.”! 


3 Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenician Women 


(The Sphinx) seized and devoured great and small, including 
Haemon the son of Creon . . . The authors of the Oedipodea 
say of the Sphinx: 


1 This hexameter version of the Sphinx’s riddle is quoted by 
various sources which go back to Asclepiades of Tragilus (late 
fourth century BC). There is a good chance that he took it from the 
Oedipodea. The solution of the riddle is “man,” who starts by 
crawling on all fours and ends by using a stick as a third leg. 
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GAN ert KaANOTSY TE Kai iwepoéoTaToV AAV 
maioa ditov Kpeiovros dutvpovos, Aipova Stor. 


Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.8. 
@HBAI> 
TESTIMONIA 
IG 14.1292 ii 11, see above. 


Paus. 9.9.5 


> ta be ‘ / ~ No» oh ‘ 

érrounOn O€ és TOV TOAELOV TOUTOV Kal Eryn OnBais. Ta 
NW lal cal > , > fal 3 2 

dé én Tatra KadXivos aduxopevos adtav és pynunv 

ébyoev “Opnpov tov momoavra etvar: Kaddivan be 

¢ \  »# Ca ‘ > weed > ba, 

modXoi Te Kai GEvot AOyou KaTa TavTA Eyvwcay. éy@ 
SN ‘ , 4 4 > 7 ‘ x ¥ x 

dé THY Toinow Tavrny pera ye Tkidda Kal Ta ern Ta. 

> > 4 > cal a, 

és Odvacéa érraiwa pdadiora. 


Ps.-Herod. Vita Homeri 9 


ta b > lal ¢ Lb \ » 
Katnpevos S€ €v THL OKUTELWL, TapEdVTwV Kal GAw?, 
7 a > cal > - > a, - ‘ 
THY TE ToinoW avrots éredeixvuTO, Audiaped TE THY 
> , * > , ‘ Sy, A ‘ > 
eEehaciay THY és OrnBas, Kai tods tuvous Tovs és 
Geovs memomnpévous avrar. 
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But also the handsomest and loveliest of all, the dear son of 
blameless Creon, noble Haemon.? 


THEBAID 


TESTIMONIA 
Borgia plaque, see above. 
Pausanias, Description of Greece 


There was also an epic composed about this war, the 
Thebaid. Callinus in referring to this epic said that Homer 
was its author, and many worthy critics have agreed with 
Callinus. I myself rate this poem the best after the Iliad 
and the Odysseus epic. 


Pseudo-Herodotus, Life of Homer 


As he sat in the cobbler’s shop, with others also present, he 
would perform his poetry for them, Amphiaraus’ Expedi- 
tion to Thebes, and the Hymns that he had composed to 
the gods. 


2 Sophocles makes Haemon the fiancé of Antigone. 
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FRAGMENTA 
1 Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 15 


6 6€ “Ounpos arotuxav Tis vikns weptepydpevos Edeye 
Ta ToUnpaTa, TmpaTov pev THY OnBatda, ery -L, Hs H 
apxn’ 


“Apyos dewWe, Ged, tohvdiuov, EvOev dvaxres. 


2 Ath. 465e 


€ > 297 23 ri Cal Can rd c € 

6 6€ Oidiaous 80 ex@para Tots viots KaTnpacato, ws 6 
~ ~ ah 7, oe > A 

THY KuKdiKHY OnBaida meTroinKes dnow, Ore avTae Tap- 

€Onxav Exmapa 6 amnyopevke, héywr ovTws: 


abrap 6 Swoyerns Ypws EavOds Toduvetxns 

fal % > , ‘\ Ve z 
mpara pev Oiduerddne kadrjvy wapéOnke tparelav 
s 4 4 ‘4 > x 4 
apyupénv Kddpoio Oeddpovos: avrap émerra 

vA 4 X ia ¢ ta et 
xptoeov éumdnoev Kahov déras HS€é0s otvov. 
avtap 6 y ws dpdcbn wapaxeipeva TaTpos Eéoio 
TYynerTA yépa, wéya ot KaKov Eprrece Oupas, 
aia S€ ratoly éoior per audhotépowrw érapas 
dpyahéas pao, Jeav 8S od avOav’ "Epiiv, 
e LA c fod > fee > a 
@S OU ob TaTpwL evynel <év> hiddryTe 

C4 > > 4 > aN 4 7 rd 

Sdoaawr, dudotépoicr 8 det TOdEMOL TE waXaL 


Tears 
8 Gedy Robert: Pedr codd. 9 matpwt évnéi év Ribbeck: 
TaTpwrav ein cod. 10 déocawvr Hermann: ddcavro 


cod.: ddacovt’ Wackernagel. 
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FRAGMENTS 
1 The Contest of Homer and Hesiod 


Homer, after his defeat in the contest, went about reciting his 
poems: firstly the Thebaid (7,000 lines), which begins 


Sing, goddess, of thirsty Argos, from where the lords 


2 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Oedipus cursed his sons on account of cups, as the author of 
the Cyclic Thebaid says, because they set before him a cup 
that he had forbidden. These are his words: 


But the highborn hero, flaxen-haired Polynices, firstly set 
beside Oedipus the fine silver table of Cadmus the godly; 
then he filled his fine gold cup with sweet wine. But when 
he became aware that his father’s precious treasures had 
been set beside him, some great evil invaded his heart, and 
at once he laid dreadful curses on both his sons, which the 
divine Erinys did not fail to note: that they should not 
divide their patrimony in friendship, but the two of them 
ever in battle and strife. . . 
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3 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 1375 


of mepi “Ereoxhéa kai Hodvveixny, :’ €Bovs Exovres Tau 

S psy , eee aN op 7 . 
marpi Oidiaode wéprew €€ Exdorov tepetov potpay Tov 
s. 2 v4 7, ” x < ts ” 2 
G@pov, éxhabopuevoi mote, cite KaTa paroravny eite é€ 
i. a > Ng ? ~ ca a 4 7 N 
étovowv, ioxiov attra. erepbav: 6 dé puxpoxws Kai 

, cal > m7 > lal 
TeAEws ayevvas, Ouws § ody dpas Eero Kar’ avrar, 
dd€as xatokvywpetobat. radra 6 THY KvKAiKnY OnBaida 
TomMmoas ioTopel ovTws: 


> , € >? N , a? A 
isxiov as évonoe xopal Bader cimé te pv0ov- 
“yw > 7 aA ‘ > , Mv 

Oe por €yw@, Twatdes pév dvedelovres Errempav ... 


evxto Aut BactAni Kai GAdots APavdroww, 
xepoty ba addndov KataBrpevat “Aidos ciow. 


4* 


“Adpnorov pedtynpuv 


Plat. Phaedr. 269a 


nn 
ri 5€ Tov pedtynpuv “Adpacrov oldpueba 7) Kat Tepuxdéa, 
ei dxovoeav av viv 8) huets Siujiysev TaY TayKddov 
TEXVNPATOV, KTH. 


5 Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.4 


‘ANOaias 5€ drofavotans eynpev Oiveds HepiBouay riv 
‘Inmovéov. tadrnv d€ 6 pev ypdibas rHV @nBaida ode- 
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3 Scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 


Eteocles and Polynices, who customarily sent their father 
Oedipus the shoulder as his portion from every sacrificial 
animal, omitted to do so on one occasion, whether from 
simple negligence or for whatever reason, and sent him a 
haunch. He, in a mean and thoroughly ignoble spirit, but all 
the same, laid curses on them, considering he was being 
slighted. The author of the Cyclic Thebaid records this as 
follows: 


When he realized it was a haunch, he threw it to the 
ground and said, “Oh, my sons have insultingly sent...”... 
He prayed to Zeus the king and to the other immortals that 
they should go down into Hades’ house at each other's 
hands. 


4* 
Adrastus the honey-voiced 


Plato, Phaedrus 


How do we imagine the honey-voiced Adrastus or even Peri- 
cles would react, if they could hear of the wonderful rhetorical 
devices we were just going through, etc. 


5 Apollodorus, The Library 


When Althaea died, Oineus married Periboia the daughter of 
Hipponoos. The writer of the Thebaid says that Oineus got her 
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pnbetons ‘Odévov héyes Ka Betv Oivéa yépas: “Hoiodos Sé 
(fr. 12 M—W.)... éyervnOn Sé ék radryns Oivel Tudevs. 
6 


3 , 7 Pd > > XX ‘\ ‘ #. 
apdorepov pavtis 7 ayabds Kat Sovpi payer Oar. 


Pind. Ol. 6.15 


énta & emeura wupae vexpav TereobevTwv Tadaiovidas | 
ey > la as 4 “ a a 
eimev €v OnBator Towdt6y Te Eros: “ToOéw oTpaTLas 
: ere: ae fe pre aoe A ‘ 5 
dpbahpov epas, | duddrepov udvriv 7 ayabdv Kal dovpi 
papvacbat.” Schol. ad loc. 6 “AckAnmadyns byoi tadra 
eihyndévat ek THS KuKAUKHS OnBatdos. 


Versum heroicum restituit Leutsch; item CEG 519.2 (Attica, s. 
iv). 
7* Schol. Pind. Nem. 9.30b 


Stadhopa S€ éyernOn Tots wepi Audidpaov Kat "Adpacror, 

es ‘ ‘ ‘ € Xx 2 7 2 tal ‘A x 

ote Tov nev Tadaov vd Apdtapdov dmobavety, tov bé 

v lal 3 lal A st 

‘Adpacrov dvuyely eis Luxvadva .. . VoTEpov pévtor ovv- 
+ +. tal 

edn rvOact madw, éb ot cuvoixjoe THe Epuddane 6 

| 4 4 va 

‘Apdidpaos, iva et te 


wey Epiopa per apdhoréporoe yevytat, 


> ‘\ Tal 
avry Suairae. 
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as a prize from the sack of Olenos, whereas Hesiod says . . . 
From her Tydeus was born to Oineus. 


6 


(Amphiaraus), both a good seer and good at fighting 
with the spear. 


Pindar, Olympian Odes 


Then after the seven dead were hallowed on the pyre, the 
son of Talaos? at Thebes said something like this: “I miss my 
army’s seeing eye, both a good seer and good at fighting with 
the spear.” Scholiast: Asclepiades (of Myrlea) says Pindar has 
taken this from the Cyclic Thebaid. 


7* Scholiast on Pindar 


A quarrel came about between Amphiaraus and Adrastus, 
with the consequence that Talaos was killed by Amphiaraus 
and Adrastus fled to Sicyon .. . But later they came to terms, it 
being provided that Amphiaraus should marry Eriphyle,* so 
that if any 


great dispute should arise between the two of them, 


she would arbitrate. 


3 Adrastus. 
4 Adrastus’ sister. 
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8* 
“rovduTrobds jot, TEKVOV, Exwv voov, Audidoy’ 
pos, 
totow ébappoleyv, TaY Kev KaTa SHpov iknat, 
dddore 8 addXolos TeACHew Kai xpoune Exeo Oar.” 


1-2 Ath. 317a Gpoiws iorope cai Kréapxos, ev Sevrépar 
mept Tapoynar (fr. 75 Wehrli) wapariOeéuevos rade Ta ern, 
od dnrav drov éori: “rovdvrrodés—ixnav”. Antig. Caryst. 
Mirab. 25 G0ev Sidov Kal 6 wounrns TO Opvrovpevov 
éypasev: “srovhbrrod0s—ehappolew”. 

3 Zenob. vulg. 1.24 “dddore—€rrec Oar” Sti mpoonjKer 
éxaorov e€opo.ovy éavtov Tovrots év ots av Kal yévnrar 
Tomots: €x weTadopas Tov modVTodbos. Item fere Diogenian. 
1.23. 


1-2 cum 3 coniunxit Bergk —1 wv €v or} Gect Ovpdv Antig. 
2 ehappdlwv vel -Couv Ath. codd. Tov Kev kata Schweig- 
hiuser: @v «at vel xe Ath. codd. 3 dddotos Bergk: -ov 
codd. = xpourje West: xdépa codd. 


9* Schol. (D) Il. 5.126 


Tvdeds 6 Oivéws év rd OnBaixds Todr€uor td Meda- 
¢ at na ts > 7 > 7 ‘ 
virmov Tod ‘Acraxod érpaOn, Audidpews S€ Kreivas Tov 

7 ‘ x 2 ia ‘ > , > x. ¢€ 
Medavermov rH Kehbadiy éxduoev. Kal dvoiEas adbrHny 6 
Tvdeds tov éyKépadrov éppdder amd Ovpod. ‘AOnva 8é, 

, } cal > , id an x , > 
Kopilovoa Tudet afavaciav, idotca To piagcpa ar- 
eotpadn avrov. Tudeds S€ yrods edenjOn ris Oeod iva Kév 
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8* 

“Pray hold to the octopus’ outlook, Amphilochus my son,° 
and adapt it to whatever people you come among; be 
changeable, and go along with the color.” 


1-2 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner: Clearchus records like- 
wise in the second book of his work On Proverbs, quoting 
these verses without declaring whose they are: “Pray hold— 
come among.” 


Antigonus of Carystus, Marvels: Hence the Poet® wrote the 
much-quoted words “Pray hold—adapt it.” 


3 Zenobius, Proverbs: “Be changeable—color”: meaning that 
one should assimilate himself to the surroundings he finds 
himself in. It is a metaphor from the octopus. 


9* Scholiast on the Iliad 


Tydeus the son of Oineus in the Theban war was wounded 
by Melanippus the son of Astacus. Amphiaraus killed Mela- 
nippus and brought back his head, which Tydeus split open 
and gobbled the brain in a passion. When Athena, who was 

ringing Tydeus immortality, saw the horror, she turned away 
from him. Tydeus on realizing this begged the goddess at least 


5 The speaker is Amphiaraus. 
6 Perhaps meaning “Homer.” 
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TOL Tat avTOD Tapdoxne THY GBavaciar. 

Similiter schol. (AbT), ubi additur iaropet Depexvdys (3 F 
97): n iotopia apa Tots KuKAtKots G m.rec. suo Marte ut 
videtur. 


10 Paus. 9.18.6 


Nec > , e > v. > fal ts fal \ 
Kat 6 ‘Aa@odixos ovros airéxrewven ev THe MAXNL THE 7poOs 
‘Apyeious Ilapevoratoy tov Tadaod, xafa ot @nBaiou 
héyovow, ere TA ye ev OnBaids Ewyn ra és rHY Tlap- 

-. ‘\ 4 sy > / , 
Bevorraiov redevTyy Tlepixh¥pevov tov avedov7a dnow 


€tvat. 


11 Schol. (D) Il. 23.346 


Hocedav épacbels “Epwios cai peraBarov rHv avrov 
4 > or > '¢ ‘X 7 ‘X fall 
dtow eis trmov éuiyn kata Bowtiav mapa tHe Ttd- 
hovont kpyvyr 7) bé éyxvos yevopévy immov éyévyncer, 
a iA ¢ 4 
ds dia TO Kparioeve ‘Apiov éxrnOy. Kompeds ‘Adudprov 
a - a, wr lal > bd ‘ 
Baciretwv 7édr\Ews Bowrtias éhaBev SGpov avTov Tapa 
Ilovedavos: otros 6€ avrov “Hpaxdet éxapioaro yevo- 
Mévon Tap avTae. TovTar bé Siaywvirdpevos 6 “Hpaxhys 
‘ - x uw ew >a € s > 2 
mpos Kuxvov tov “Apews viov ka’ immodpopiay éviknoe 
3 ~ lal , >. rs if wn o > ‘J 
ev tar Tov Hayacatov ‘Amo\Awvos lepat, 6 €ote TpOs 
tTpoiljvr. tO’ borepov abs 6 “HpaxdHs 'ASpaoran tov 
nw ie ¢ x | e sf tf ” > wn 
m@dov tapérxer’ bh ov povos 6 “Adpactos éx tod 
oo ~ ? cal 7 
OnBaixod Todhépov SecdOn, Tov Gwv amodopevwv. 7 
toropia Tapa Tots KUKALKO‘S. 


Cf. schol. (T) 347; Apollod. Bibl. 3.6.8. 
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to bestow the immortality on his son.’ 


Some manuscripts add “The story is in Pherecydes”; in one a 
late hand adds “The story is in the Cyclic writers.” 


10 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


And this Asphodicus in the battle against the Argives killed 
Parthenopaeus the son of Talaos, according to what the 
Thebans say; the verses about Parthenopaeus’ death in the 
Thebaid make Periclymenus the one who slew him. 


11 Scholiast on the Iliad 


Poseidon fell in love with Erinys, and changing his form into a 
horse he had intercourse with her by the fountain Tilphousa in 
Boeotia. She conceived and gave birth to a horse, which was 
called Arion because of its supremacy.® Copreus, who was 
king at Haliartus, a town in Boeotia, received him from Posei- 
don as a gift. He gave him to Heracles when the latter stayed 
with him. Heracles used him to compete against Ares’ son 
Cycnus in a horse race at the shrine of Pagasaean Apollo, 
which is near Troezen,® and won. Then Heracles gave the foal 
in turn to Adrastus, and thanks to him Adrastus alone was 
saved from the Theban war when all the others perished. The 
Story is in the Cyclic poets. 


7 Diomedes. 

8 The name suggested aristos, “best.” 

8 Perhaps an error for “Trachis.” Heracles has Arion in his fight 
against Cycnus in pseudo-Hesiod, Shield of Heracles 120. It is 
Mentioned as Adrastus’ steed, a byword for swiftness, at Il. 23.346. 
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Paus. 8.25.7-8 


Tyv dé Anunrpa receiv dacw éx tod Hoceddvos buya- 
# ,o bs 2 v 2 i. ae | 2 s 
Tépa... Kat immov Tov Aptova... émdyovrat bé €€ “Icddos 
cya ‘ > oh U4 4 > a 4 
én Kai €k OnBatdos papripid oprow eivat Tod Adyou, 
év peév “Thidds (23.346-347) és adbrov “Apiova remoujo bat 
... ev b€ THe OnBatd: ws “Adpacros Edevyev ex OnBav 


ov x - x > ra Pé 
eipata Avypa dépwv ovv Apion kvavoxairne. 


> 4 \ » nA 
aivicoecOar obv édovor Ta ery Mloweddva ‘Apiove 


elvat TaTépa. 


eipara codd.: ojpara Beck. 


ENITONOI 


1 Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 15 


ha N & 3 ‘X ~ , / Ww 

6 dé “Opnpos amoruxar Tis vikns Teprepxopevos edeye 
x. , A \ . a ry > 

Ta Tompara, wpatov pev rHY O@nBaida .. . elra "Emt- 

yovous, xn L, a 7H apy: 


Nov av? émdotépwr avdpav apyapeba, Motoat. 


a , ‘ A © , > 
pact yap Tives Kat TavTa ‘Ourpou elvas. 





10 Or, with Beck’s emendation (Mus. Helv. 58 (2001), 137— 
139), “bearing the sad symbols,” that is, tokens that the Seven had 
attached to Adrastus’ chariot before they started, as keepsakes for 
their heirs if they perished. See Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 
49-51. 
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Pausanias, Description of Greece 


They say that Demeter bore a daughter by Poseidon . . . and 
the horse Arion .. . And they adduce verses from the Iliad and 
from the Thebaid as evidence of their tale, saying that in the 
Iliad it is written of Arion himself . . . and in the Thebaid that 
Adrastus fled from Thebes, 


his clothes in sorry state,!° with Arion the sable- 
haired. 


So they want the verse to hint that Poseidon was father to 
Arion,” 


EPIGONI 
1 The Contest of Homer and Hesiod 


Homer, after his defeat in the contest, went about reciting his 
poems: firstly the Thebaid . . . and then the Epigoni (7,000 
lines), which begins 


But now, Muses, let us begin on the younger men. 


(For some say that this too is Homer’s work.) 


) Because “sable-haired” is usually an epithet of Poseidon. 
Later poets hint at Arion uttering prophetic speech at the Games 
for Archemoros at Nemea (Propertius 2.34.37) or when Adrastus 
fled from the war at Thebes (Statius, Thebaid 11.442). Their 
Source may be Antimachus, but it is possible that the motif ap- 
Peared in the Cyclic epic; compare the speech of Achilles’ horse 
Xanthus in Iliad 19.404 ff. 
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Schol. Ar. Pac. 1270, “viv at?’ é7\oTEépwv avdpav apxo- 
pea” 


apxn b€ trav “Emvyéver ‘Avtindxov, 


2 Clem. Strom. 6.12.7 
“Avriuuaxou Te TOU Tylov eimévros 
éx yap d@pwv TOAAG Kak’ avOpwrot TédoOVTAL, 


‘Aytas émoinoev: (Nosti fr. 7). 


3* Phot., Et. Gen., Suda s.v. Tevynoia 


‘ a 4 > id ¢ ‘ oe nA 
Tepi THS Tevxpynoias adomeKos ot Ta OnBaika yeypadn- 
a €. ad « , / > ia 
KéTes ikavas ioTropyKact, Kabdmep “Aptotédnuos (FGr 
s ee in F 
Hist 383 F 2): émumendOjvat perv yap vmd beady 1 Onpiov 
Tovto Tots Kabpetous, Sudte rs Baotreias é€€xdevov TOS 
amo Kdépov yeyovoras. Kédadov 5€ daot tov Anidvos, 
St a mw” ‘ , 4 a > s é 
AOnvatov dvra kat Kiva KexTnpuevov dv ovdev Siéhevyev 
TOV Onpiwv, ws améKTevEr Akav THY EavTod yvvaika 
F 7 pint ia P , : 
IIpéxpw, xa€ypdvrev abtov tov Kadpeiwv, Stoixew THv 
: Z , 
Ghomeka peta Tod Kuvds katadapBavopévous 8€ epi 
* XN - 7 7 ee * ay 
Tov Tevpnoov ifovs yevéobar tov Te Kiva Kal THY 
x\ 7 7 N a N 7 > nA: a 
GNOTEKA. eiAHact be OUTOL TOV pv0ov €K TOU ETLKOU 


KUKXOU. 
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Scholiast on Aristophanes, “But now, Muses, let us begin 
on the younger men” 


It is the beginning of the Epigoni of Antimachus. 


2 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 
And where Antimachus of Teos had said 
For from gifts much ill comes to mankind,” 


Agias wrote: [see Returns, fr. 7.] 


3* Photius, Lexicon 


Concerning the Teumesian Fox the writers of Theban history 
have given a sufficient account, for example Aristodemus. 
They say that the animal was sent upon the Thebans by the 
gods because they were excluding the descendants of Cadmus 
from the kingship. They say that Cephalus the son of Deion, 
an Athenian who had a hunting dog that no animal could 
escape, after accidentally killing his wife Procris and being 
purified by the Cadmeans, hunted the fox with his dog; and 
that just as it was catching it near Teumesos, both the dog and 
the fox were turned to stone. These writers have taken the 
myth from the Epic Cycle. 


12 Probably an allusion to the bribing of Eriphyle. 

13 The story was presumably told in one of the Theban epics. It 
is assigned to the Epigoni on the hypothesis that it was after the 
death of Eteocles that the Thebans excluded Cadmus’ descen- 
dants from the kingship. 
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4 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.308b 


ot 8 rHY OnBaida yeypaddres haciv br. vad Tov "Em- 
# s 4 > s X c , , 
yovev axpobiviov averéOn Marra 7 Tepeciov buvyarnp 
eis Aeddovs Treudbeioa: Kai Kara xpnopov ‘Amé\dwvos 
> v4 ta ¢ rd lal la Lal 
e€epyopéevn meprémece “Paxiat Tae A€ByTos vidi, Muxn- 
Vaiwt TO yévos. Kal ynuapevyn avTat (rovTO yap TeEpLEtyeE 
70 Adyov, yapetoOa ai av cvvartTyioy), EMPotoa eis 
Kododdva kai éxet Svcbupnoaca eSaxpvore Sid THY TIS 
Fg td la 2 , Ls 3 XX lal 
matpioos mopOnow: didtep avopacOn KAdpos amo Tar 
, _ c No? , < td 
daxptav. émoinoey Sé “AmédAAwvi iepov. 


5 Herod. 4.32 


GAN “Hodder pév éote wepi ‘TrepBopéwv eipnpéva. (fr. 
150.21 M.-W,), €ore S€ kai ‘Oprjpax év “Emvydvoun, ei 87) 
T@t edvTi ye “Opnpos taitra 7a érea eTroinoe. 


AAKMEQONI> 


1 Schol, Eur. Andr. 687 
kai 6 THY Adkparwvida TeTmonKes Pyoe TEpt TOD DedKov: 
év0a puv avribeos Tekapov tpoxoedéi Sioxar 
mdynée kapn, IIndeds 5€ Jods ava xeipa 
Taviooas 
a€ivye evyadkwr eremrryer péoa vara. 


1 py Schwartz: kev codd. 
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4 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


The writers of the Thebaid' say that Teiresias’ daughter 
Manto was sent to Delphi by the Epigoni and dedicated as a 
tithe; and she went out in obedience to an oracle of Apollo 
and encountered Rhakios the son of Lebes, a Mycenaean by 
blood. She married him—this was part of the oracle, that she 
should marry the first man she met—and went to Colophon, 
and there, overcome by sorrow, she wept for the sack of her 
native city. Hence the place was named Claros, from her 
tears.!5 And she established a shrine for Apollo. 


5 Herodotus, History 


But Hesiod has mention of the Hyperboreans, and so does 
Homer in the Epigoni, if Homer really composed this poem. 


ALCMEONIS 


1 Scholiast on Euripides 
And the author of the Alcmeonis says about Phocus: 


There godlike Telamon hit him on the head with a wheel- 
Shaped discus, and Peleus quickly raised his arm above his 
head and struck him in the middle of his back with a 


bronze axe.!6 


14 Assumed to be an error for the Epigoni, unless this is here 
taken to be part of the Thebaid. 

15 The implied etymology is from klao, “I weep.” 

16 Phocus (ancestor of the Phocians), Telamon, and Peleus 
Were the three sons of Aeacus. After the murder Telamon went to 
live on Salamis and Peleus to Thessaly. 
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2 Ath. 460b 
Kal 6 THY ‘Adkpatwvida d€ romjoas Pyotr: 
véxus 6€ xapatoTpaertov emt Teivas 
evpeins otiBados mpoeOyK’ avrotor Pddeav 
daira moTypia Te, oTepdvous T emt Kpaciv 
eOnrev. 
3 Et. Gud. s.v. Zaypevs 
6 peydhos aypevar, as 


«< s A a an , 
motvia In, Zayped te Oe@v mavuTéptate 
TAVTOV”, 


6 THY Adkpomvida ypabas &dy. 


Cf. "Exdoyai diaddpev dvopdtov, Anecd. Ox. ii 443.8. 


4 Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.5 


Tvdeds b€ dvip yevopuevos yevvatos épvyadevOy Kreivas, 


ws pep tives héyovow, ddeddov Oivéws “AAKadBoor, as dé 


6 THY ‘AAkpatwvida yeypades, Tovs Médavos maidas 


émtBovdevovras Oivet, Pyvéa Edpvadov ‘Tép\aov ‘Avti- 


oxov Eipndnyv Srépvora BavOurmov Levédaov. 


5 Strab. 10.2.9 


6 Sé rHv “Adkpewvida ypaibas “Ikapiov rod Tyveddans 
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2 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
The author of the Alcmeonis says too: 


And laying the bodies out on a broad pallet spread on the 
ground, he set before them a rich banquet and cups, and 
put garlands on their heads. 


3 Etymologicum Gudianum 


Zagreus: the one who greatly hunts, as the writer of the 


Alcmeonis said: 


“Mistress Earth, and Zagreus highest of all the 
gods.”17 


4 Apollodorus, The Library 


Tydeus grew into a gallant man, but was forced into exile 
after killing, as some say, Oineus’ brother Alcathous, but as 
the writer of the Alcmeonis says, the sons of Melas, who 
were plotting against Oineus: Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, 
Antiochus, Eumedes, Sternops, Xanthippus, and Sthenelaus. 


5 Strabo, Geography 

But the writer of the Alemeonis says that Icarius, Penelope's 

7 17 The etymologist falsely explains Zagreus’ name from za- 

very” and agreuein “bunt.” In Aeschylus (frs. 5, 228) he is a god of 
€ underworld. The line perhaps comes from a prayer in which 


Alcmaon called upon the powers of the earth to send up his father 
Amphiaraus. 
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matpos viets yevéo Oat dio, “Ahuléa kai Aevxddiov, Suva- 


A ma 3 - lal 
aotedoa S€ év THe ’Akapvavias TovTous pETa TOD TaTpOS. 


6 Schol. Eur. Or 995 


dxodovdeiv av SdEeev Tat THY “ANkpoawwvida TemotnKort 
eis Ta TEpt THY dpva, ws Kal Atov¥aros 6 KuKhoypddos 
dnoi (15 F 7). Depexddys Sé (fr. 133 Fowler) od xa” “Eppod 
paviv dno Hv adpva vroBAnOjvar GAAG “Apréusoos. 6 dé 
Thy "Adkpawwrida ypdipas Tov ToYéva. TOV TpoTaya- 


4 “a a? ~ 
yovta TO Totpvioy TH ATpel ‘Avrioxov Kahet. 


7 Philod. De pietate B 6798 Obbink 


kali rns eli Kpdvov Calis eb Sapoverralrns oblons, ws 
éypayslav “Hailodos kai 6 ri ['Adxp]ewvida moyloas, 
Kat] Yodoxhys «TA. (fr. 278 R.). 
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father, had two sons, Alyzeus and Leucadius,!® and that they 
ruled with their father in Acarnania. 


6 Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes 


Euripides would appear to be following the author of the 
Alcmeonis in regard to the story about the lamb,!° as Dio- 
nysius the Cyclographer also says. Pherecydes says that it was 
not from Hermes’ wrath that the lamb was put into the flock, 
but from Artemis’. And the writer of the Alcmeonis calls the 
shepherd who brought the lamb to Atreus Antiochus. 


7 Philodemus, On Piety 


And the life in the time of Kronos was most happy, as [Hesi]od 
and the author of the [Alcm]eonis have written, and Sophocles 
ete. 


18 Mythical eponyms of the Acarnanian town Alyzea and the 
nearby island of Leucas. 

19 A golden lamb was discovered in Atreus’ flocks, and on the 
strength of this he claimed the kingship. His brother Thyestes se- 
duced his wife and got possession of the lamb, but was banished. 
The story may have been told in the Alcmeonis as a parallel to 
Eriphyle’s fatal betrayal of her husband. 
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KTIPIA 


TESTIMONIA 
Ael. V.H. 9.15 


A ‘\ > tal » - ia mv ¥ lal 
héyerau O€ KaKelvo pds TovToLs, STL apa amTropov 
> fal *. 7 st 4 2 ~ lal 
exdotvat THY Ovyatépa (“Ounpos) eSwKxev athe mpot- 

- a lal 
Ka €xew Ta én Ta Kvapia kat opodoyet tovTo 


Ilivéapos (fr. 265 Sn.—M.). 


Cf. Hesych. Mil. Vita Homeri 5; Tzetz. Hist. 13.6314. 


Arist. Poet. 1459a37, see below, Testimonia to the Little 
Iliad. 


Merkelbach-Stauber, Steinepigramme aus dem griech- 
ischen Osten 01/12/02 (de Halicarnasso) 


a - > ~ 3 la ta 
45 éoreipey laviacow érav apionpov avaxta, 
Iktakav Kumpiav tixrev dowdobérny. 
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CYPRIA 


TESTIMONIA 
Aelian, Historical Miscellany 


This too is said in addition, that when Homer had no 

means of giving his daughter in marriage, he gave her the 

epic Cypria to have as her dowry; and Pindar agrees on 
is. 


Aristotle, Poetics: see below, Testimonia to the Little Iliad 


Halicarnassian inscription (second century BC) 


(This city) sowed the seed of Panyassis, famous master of 
€pic verse; it gave birth to Cyprias, the poet of Trojan epic. 
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Phot. Bibl. 319a34 


héyer S€ (Ilpoxdos) Kal wept tivwv Kuzpiwv roin- 
pdrwv, Kat ws ot pev TadTa eis Yracivoy avadépovor 
Ktzptov, ot 8€ “Hynotvov rov Yadrapiviov avrots 
2 a a \& a 8 al Ne X 
émvypadovaw, ot dé “Ounpov ypdipat, Sodvar S€ b7ép 
lal XX , \ ‘ ‘\ > a 4 
THs Ovyatpos Yracivan, kai bia THY attov waTpida 
lal ¥ 
Kvmpia tov mévov émuxdnOjvat. add’ ov <mpoo>ri- 
Gerat Tavrne THe aitiat, pnde yap Kimpia rpomapokv- 
Tovas éemuypaderOat Ta Tonpara. 


Schol. Clem. Protr. 2.30.5, “Kumpiaxd roujpara” 


Kvmpia rounpard eiow Ta ToD KUKdov: TmEpiexer SE 
€ \ oe , e \ N 2A ” e , 
dpmayny ‘EXévys. 6 b€ rownrhs avtav ddyXos: ets yap 
EOTL TOV KUKNUKOD. 


Schol. Dion. Thr. i.471.34 Hilgard, see the Testimonia to the 
Margites. 


ARGUMENTUM 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 3.1-33 
émBaddee TovTos Ta Aeydueva Kimpia év BiBréiors 
hepdopeva Evdexa, av TEpi THS ypadys BaTepov épod- 
pev, iva py Tov Ens Aoyov viv éuTrodiLwpev. ra Se 
TEpleXovTa €oTt Tavra: 





1 Proclus was wrong. Kypria was proparoxytone, being the 
neuter plural adjective, “Cyprian,” agreeing with poiemata or 
epea, “verses.” The Halicarnassians, however, to appropriate the 
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Photius, Library 


(Proclus) also speaks of some poetry called Cypria, and of 
how some attribute it to Stasinus of Cyprus, while some 
give the author's name as Hegesinus of Salamis, and others 
say that Homer wrote it and gave it to Stasinus in consider- 
ation of his daughter, and that because of where he came 
from the work was called Cypria. But he does not favor 
this explanation, as he says the poem’s title is not Kypria 
with proparoxytone accent.1 


Scholiast on Clement of Alexandria 


“The Cyprian poem” is the one belonging to the Cycle; it 
deals with the rape of Helen. Its poet is uncertain, being 
one of the Cyclics. 


ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library? 


This? is succeeded by the so-called Cypria, transmitted in 
eleven books; we will discuss the spelling of the title‘ later, 
So as not to obstruct the flow of the present account. Its 
contents are as follows. 


work for themselves (see the inscription above, and below, frs. 5 
and 10), claimed that Kypria was to be read paroxytone, that is, 
“by Cyprias,” this being supposedly the name of a Halicarnassian 
Poet. Proclus apparently accepted this. 

2 Enclosed in angle brackets; see Introduction, pp. 12 f. 

3 We do not have what preceded this excerpt in Proclus’ work, 
but it was no doubt an account of the Theban cycle. 

4 See the note above on the Photius passage. 
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(1) Zevs Bovdeverar pera ris O€usdos! wepi rod 
Tpwikod modépov. mapayevopévy dé “Epis evwxoupe- 
vov tav Geadv év trois IIndkéws yamous vetkos mept 
Kdddous eviotnow “AOnvas, “Hpat Kai ‘Adpodiryne at 
mpos Adé€avdpov év “Idyt xara Avs tpootayny vd 
‘Eppod mpos TH Kpiow dyovtas. <at bé émayyédXov- 
tar Oapa SHcev “AdeEdvdpau “Hpa pev odv éby 
mpoxpileioa Socev Bactreiav mavtwv, “AOnva se 
moh€mov vixny, Adpodirn dé yapov “EXévys. Ap.> kat 
mpoxpivee thy “Adpoditny émapbeis Tots “Edévns 
yapots ‘AdéEavdpos. ererta dé Adpodirys brobenéevns 
vavTnyeitar. <mn€apéevov vats Depéxhov Ap.> Kat 
YY & lal ff > tal 7 ~ 
EvAevos mepi Tov peddOvtwv adtots tmpofecmiler. Kai 
» Adpodirn Aiveiav cupmdeivy atta Kedever. Kal 
Kaoodvdpa mepi trav peddovtwv mpobndot. 

(2) émBdas 8€ rH Aaxedapoviat “AdéEavdpos 

, X an ¥: ‘ ‘ fa) » 
Eevilerat mapa Tots Tuvdapidbats, Kat pera Tatra év 
THe Lrapryne Tapa Meveddar <émi évvéa Huépas Ap.» 
kat Edévnte mapa tHv evoxiav dtdwor Sapa 6 “AhéEav- 
Spos. Kal pera tavta Mevédaos eis Kptrnv éxadet 

lal % , ra - 

<Kndevoa TOV pntpoTatopa Karpéa Ap.>, Kehevoras 

XX © ra “~ £ a va fa ¢ an 
TH ‘Edévyny tots E€vous 7a émurydeva Tapéxew, Ews av 
> m5 3 , > > 4 , S. 
amahrayaouw. €v TovTat b€ “Adpoditn cuvaye THY 
‘Edévyv tae “AdeEdvdpar. wai peta tH pli€w a 
mreiora KTHaTa evOépevor VUKTOS ATOTEOVAL. <7} O€ 
evvaeTn Eppiovny xaradimotoa, evbenévyn Ta Thetara 
TOV XPNLATOV, avdyerat THS vuKTOS TV abTa.. Ap.> 
xepava Sé adbrots ebiatrnow “Hpa, Kal mpocevexets 
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(1) Zeus confers with Themis about the Trojan War. 
As the gods are feasting at the wedding of Peleus, Strife 
appears and causes a dispute about beauty among Athena, 
Hera, and Aphrodite. On Zeus’ instruction Hermes 
conducts them to Alexander on Ida for adjudication. 
<They promise Alexander gifts: Hera said that if she were 
preferred she would give him kingship over all, Athena 
promised victory in war, and Aphrodite union with 
Helen. > Alexander, excited by the prospect of union with 
Helen, chooses Aphrodite. After that, at Aphrodite’s insti- 
gation, ships are built <by Phereclus>. Helenus prophesies 
what will happen to them. Aphrodite tells Aeneas to sail 
with Alexander. And Cassandra reveals what will happen. 

(2) On landing in Lacedaemon, Alexander is enter- 
tained by the Tyndarids, and subsequently in Sparta by 
Menelaus, <for nine days >. While receiving this hospitality 
Alexander gives Helen presents. After this, Menelaus sails 
off to Crete <for the funeral of his maternal grandfather, 
Catreus>, instructing Helen to look after the visitors until 
their departure. Then Aphrodite brings Helen together 
with Alexander, and after making love they put most of 
Menelaus’ property on board and sail away in the night. 
«Helen left behind her nine-year-old daughter Hermi- 
one.> But Hera sends a storm upon them, and after being 





1 @éuudos Heyne, cf. P. Oxy. 3829 ii 11: 6érudos codd. 
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carried to Sidon, Alexander takes the city. <As a precau- 
tion, in case he was pursued, he stayed for a long time in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus. > And he sailed off to Ilion and cele- 
brated a wedding with Helen. 

(3) Meanwhile Castor and Polydeuces were caught 
stealing the cattle of Idas and Lynceus. And Castor was 
killed by Idas, but Lynceus and Idas were killed by 
Polydeuces. And Zeus awarded them immortality on alter- 
nate days. 

_(4) After this, Iris brings Menelaus the news of what has 
happened back home. He goes <to Mycenae> and confers 
with his brother about the expedition against Ilion. And 
Menelaus goes to Nestor, and Nestor in a digression re- 
lates to him how Epopeus seduced the daughter of Lycur- 
gus? and had his city sacked; also the story of Oedipus, and 
the madness of Heracles, and the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne. 

(5) Then they travel round Greece assembling the lead- 
ers. <Agamemnon sent a herald to each king reminding 
them of the oaths they had sworn; and he advised each one 
to make sure of his wife, as this contempt shown to Greece 
was an equal threat to all. > Odysseus feigned insanity, as he 
did not want to take part in the expedition, but they found 
him out by acting on a suggestion of Palamedes’ and 
snatching his son Telemachus for a beating. <Palamedes 
Snatched Telemachus from Penelope's bosom and drew his 


5 Perhaps a mistake for “Lycus,” the brother of Nycteus, 
whose daughter Antiope was seduced by Epopeus and recovered 
by Lycus. See Asius, fr. 1. 





2 Adxov Heyne. 
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3 Tluypadiwvos West: puydadiwvos cod. 
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sword as if to kill him.> <Menelaus went with Odysseus 
and Talthybius to <Cinyras in> Cyprus and urged him to 
join the expedition. He made the absent Agamemnon a 
present of a cuirass; and after promising on oath to send 
fifty ships, he sent one, under the command of < > the 
son of Pygmalion, but the rest he shaped out of clay and 
launched them to sea.> 

(6) After this they gather at Aulis and make sacrifice. 
And the episode of the snake and the sparrows is set forth,® 
and Calchas prophesies to them about the future outcome. 

(7) Then they put to sea and land at Teuthrania, and 
they were setting out to sack it thinking it was Ilion. 
Telephus comes out to defend it, kills Polynices’ son 
Thersander, and is himself wounded by Achilles. <He 
armed the Mysians and pursued the Greeks to their ships 
and killed many of them, including Polynices’ son Ther- 
sander, who had made a stand. But when Achilles charged 
at him, he did not stand fast but fled from him, and in his 
flight he became entangled in a vine branch, and got a 
spear wound in his thigh.> As they are sailing away from 
Mysia, a storm catches them and they become dispersed. 
Achilles lands on Scyros and marries Lycomedes’ daughter 
Deidamea. Then Telephus comes to Argos on the advice of 
an oracle and Achilles heals him on the understanding 
that he will be their guide when they sail against Ilion. 
<Telephus, his wound refusing to heal, and Apollo having 
told him that he would be cured when the one who caused 


6 The episode recalled at Iliad 2.301-329. 





4 Similar information is attributed to “post-Homeric poets” by 
schol. (D) Il. 1.59. 
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schol. (D) 77, 1.59. 6 The story is told in similar terms in 


schol. (D) I. 1.106 = (A) 1.108-9b, and attributed to “many of the 
post-Homeric writers.” 
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the wound tended it, came from Mysia to Argos, clothed in 
rags, and after begging Achilles and undertaking to show 
the way to Troy, he was treated as Achilles scraped the 
verdigris off his ashwood spear from Pelion.” So he was 
cured and showed the ships the way, the reliability of his 
guidance being guaranteed by Calchas through his own 
gift of prophecy. > 

(8) When the expedition was assembled at Aulis for the 
second time, Agamemnon killed a deer while hunting and 
claimed to surpass Artemis herself. The goddess in her 
wrath stopped them from sailing by sending wild weather. 
When Calchas told them of the goddess’s wrath and said 
they should sacrifice Iphigeneia to Artemis, they sent for 
her as if she was to marry Achilles, and set about to sacri- 
fice her. <Calchas said they would only be able to sail if the 
most beautiful of Agamemnon’s daughters was offered as a 
sacrifice to Artemis . .. Agamemnon sent Odysseus and 
Talthybius to Clytaemestra to ask for Iphigeneia, saying he 
had promised her to Achilles as payment for his participa- 
tion in the expedition. > But Artemis snatches her away and 
conveys her to the Tauroi§ and makes her immortal, setting 
a deer by the altar in place of the girl. 

(9) Then they sail in to Tenedos. <Its king was Tennes, 


7 The head of the spear was of bronze. The verdigris was 
applied to the wound. Apollodorus’ narrative may be colored 
by Euripides’ treatment of the story in his Telephus, in which 
Telephus’ appearance in rags was a notorious spectacle. 

8 A fierce people living in the Crimea. This is the setting of 
Euripides’ Iphigeneia among the Tauroi. 
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son of Cycnus and Proclea, or as some say of Apollo... 
When Tennes saw the Greeks approaching Tenedos, he 
tried to repel them by throwing stones; and he was struck 
in the chest by Achilles with his sword and died, despite 
Thetis having warned Achilles not to kill Tennes, because 
if he did so he would be killed by Apollo.> And Philoctetes 
was bitten by a water snake while they were feasting and 
left behind on Lemnos on account of the foul smell of his 
wound. And Achilles quarrels with Agamemnon because 
he received a late invitation. <As they were making sacri- 
fice to Apollo, a water snake came up from the altar and bit 
Philoctetes . .. On Agamemnon’s instructions Odysseus 
put him out on Lemnos with the bows of Heracles that he 
had. > 

(10) Then they disembark at Ilion and the Trojans try to 
repel them, and Protesilaus is killed by Hector. But then 
Achilles turns them back by killing Cycnus, son of Posei- 
don. <Thetis told Achilles not to be the first to disembark 
from the ships, as the first to disembark would be the first 
to die. When the barbarians learned that the expedition 
was approaching, they armed themselves and made for 
the sea, and tried to prevent them from disembarking by 
throwing stones. The first of the Greeks to disembark was 
Protesilaus, and after killing no small number he was slain 
by Hector. His wife Laodamea loved him even after death, 
and making an image in his likeness she would have inter- 
course with it ... After Protesilaus’ death Achilles disem- 
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barked with the Myrmidons, and threw a stone at Cycnus’ 
head and killed him. When the barbarians saw that he was 
dead, they fled towards the city, while the Greeks leaped 
out of their ships and filled the plain with corpses; and 
shutting the Trojans in, they laid siege to them, and hauled 
the ships ashore. > And they take up their dead. And they 
send negotiators to the Trojans to demand the return of 
Helen and the property. <And they sent Odysseus and 
Menelaus, demanding Helen and the property. But when 
the Trojan assembly was convoked, not only did they re- 
fuse to surrender Helen, but they even wanted to kill the 
envoys; but they were saved by Antenor.> When they did 
not agree to the demands, then they began a siege. 

(11) Next they go out over the country and destroy the 
surrounding settlements. After this Achilles has a desire to 
look upon Helen, and Aphrodite and Thetis bring the two 
of them together. Then when the Achaeans are eager to re- 
turn home, Achilles holds them back. And then he drives 
off Aeneas’ cattle. <He comes to Mount Ida after Aeneas’ 
cattle. Aeneas himself escapes, but he kills the cowherds 
and Priam’s son Mestor and drives off the cattle. >® And he 
sacks Lyrnessus and Pedasus and many of the surrounding 
settlements, and he slays Troilus. <Ambushing Troilus at 
the shrine of Thymbraean Apollo he slays him. And 
he gets into the city in the night and captures Lycaon.> 
And Patroclus takes Lycaon to Lemnos and sells him into 
slavery.}° 


9 See Iliad 20.90-93, 188-194. 
10 See Iliad 21.3444, 23.746-747. 
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(12) And from the spoils Achilles gets Briseis as his 
prize, while Agamemnon gets Chryseis. Then comes the 
death of Palamedes; and Zeus’ plan to relieve the Trojans 
by removing Achilles from the Greek alliance; and a cata- 
log of the Trojans’ allies. 


(1) Oxyrhynchus papyrus (second century): Zeus, finding the race 
of heroes guilty of impiety, conferred with Themis about destroy- 
ing them completely. When he was celebrating the wedding of 
Thetis and Peleus on Mount Pelion with the Centaur Chiron, he 
invited the other gods to the feast, but Strife alone was stopped at 
the door by Hermes on Zeus’ orders. She was angry, and threw a 
golden apple into the party. A quarrel arose over it between Hera, 
Athena, and Aphrodite, and Zeus offered it as a prize for the most 
beautiful of them. 


FRAGMENTS 


1 Scholiast on the Iliad, “and Zeus’ plan was being 
fulfilled” 


Others have said that Homer was referring to a myth. For they 
say that Earth, being weighed down by the multitude of 
people, there being no piety among humankind, asked Zeus to 
be relieved of the burden. Zeus firstly and at once brought 
about the Theban War, by means of which he destroyed very 
large numbers, and afterwards the Trojan one, with Cavil as 
his adviser, this being what Homer calls the plan of Zeus, see- 
ing that he was capable of destroying everyone with thunder- 
bolts or Hoods. Cavil prevented this, and proposed two ideas 
to him, the marriage of Thetis to a mortal and the birth of a 
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7 & ‘ ~ v ? e > 
Ovyntoyapiay Kai Ovyarpds Kadns yévvav, €€ av dpdo- 
tépwv modEpos “EAANot Te kai BapBapors eyévero, ad od 

r 6 ~ ‘ a ~ 3 s ¢ * 
auveByn kovdicOjvar Ty yhv ToAhOv davarpeHévrwv. 7 SE 
ioropia Tapa Yraciven rét ta Kvapia wemounKdte, «i- 


+ cA 
TOVTL OVTWS' 


HY ore pupia dida kata xOdva mralopueva <atet 

avopatev €>Bapy<ve Babvocrépvov mratos ains. 

Zevds dé idov édénoe, kai év TUKWats 
mpamtderow 

koudioa avOpaTwv mapBodtopa civOeto yaar, 

piticoas Toke€pov meyddnv Ep “Idraxoto, 

Shpa kevoorerey Oavdtwr Bdpos. ot 8 évt Tpotne 

Hpwes Kreivovto, Aws 8 érehetero Bovdn. 


1 suppl. Ebert, 2 Peppmiiller 4 avvbero xovdioa 
mapPatopa yatay (yains) dvOpa@tov codd.: corr. Ribbeck 

5 puriocas Wolf: purio-at codd. 6 @avarwr Lascaris: -rov 
codd. 


Cf. schol. Eur. Or. 1641. 


2 Philod. De pietate B 7241 Obbink 


ézt 6€ 6 Ta Kuia[pia ypawas tHe “H]par yaplilopévy]y 
devyew av[ryv rolv ydpov Alids: tov 8° d]udoa: yorw- 
[Gévr]a dudre Ovy[ree ov]voixiore. 


Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5. 
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beautiful daughter. From these two events war came about 
between Greeks and barbarians, resulting in the lightening of 
the earth as many were killed. The story is found in Stasinus, 
the author of the Cypria, who says: 


There was a time when the countless races <of men> roam- 
ing <constantly> over the land were weighing down the 
<deep->breasted earth’s expanse. Zeus took pity when 
he saw it, and in his complex mind he resolved to relieve 
the all-nurturing earth of mankind’s weight by fanning 
the great conflict of the Trojan War, to void the burden 
through death. So the warriors at Troy kept being killed, 
and Zeus’ plan was being fulfilled. 


2 Philodemus, On Piety 


And the author of t}he Cyp[ria says that it was to pljease Her{a 
that Thetis] shied away from the union with Z[eus; and he was 
angry, and swore to make her live with a mortal man. 
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3* Schol. (T) I. 18.434a, “cai érAnv avépos evv7nv Toa 
pad’ odK €0éXovc.a” 
évredbev of vewrepor TAS peTapophocres avTAs hac. 


Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5 Xeipwvos obv robepévou Inde cvh- 
hafety kat Katacxety aityy perapophovpervyny, emiTypHaas 
ovvapTale, ywopuerny dé oré pev Top, OTe BE VOwp, dre Sé 
Anpiov, ob mpdtepov avixe mpiv } THY apxatav popdiy elder 
atohaBovcav. 


4 Schol. (D) I. 16.140 


Kata yap Tov IInhkéws Kai @éridos yadpov ot Geoi ovv- 
axGévres eis TO IIjAtov én’ edwyiat éxdpulov Inv Sapa, 
Xetpwr S€ pediav evOary renov eis Sdpv tapécyxev. havi 
dé ‘AGnvav pev E€oat abtdé, “Hdarorov b€ xataoKevdcar. 
rovrwt b€ THt Odpate Kal IIndrevs ev Tals paxyars Hplorev- 

x ‘ fal > s e € 4 ‘ A ‘ 
vey Kat peTa TavTa Axtddevs. Y LoTOpia Tapa THe TA 
Kvmpta Towjoaree. 


Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5 yapei 5é ev rau Indio, wae? Geol rov 
ydpov eiwxovpevoe kabipryncar. Kai didwor Xeipwv Inet 
Sdpu peihwov, Hocvedav S5€ immous Bahiov cai EdvOov: 
aOdvartor 8€ Hoa obror. 


5 Ath. 682d-f 


avOav 8€ orehavwtikav péuvytat 6 péev Ta Kirrpia én 
mevoinkas ‘Hynoias 4 Sracivos <H Kal Kumpias> 
Anpoddpas yap 6 ‘Adtxapvacoeds  Midjows év Tor 
mept Adtkapvaooou (FGrHist 428 F 1) Kumpia ‘Aducap- 
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3* Scholiast on the Iliad, “and I endured a man’s bed 
much against my will” 


Hence post-Homeric authors tell of her metamorphoses. 


Compare Apollodorus, The Library: So Chiron advised Peleus to 
catch her and hold her as she changed her shape, and he kept 
watch and seized her, and though she turned now into fire, now 
into water, now into an animal, he did not Jet go until he saw her 
resume her original form. 


4 Scholiast on the Iliad 


For at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis the gods gathered on 
Pelion to feast, and brought gifts for Peleus, and Chiron cut 
down a fine ash and gave him it for a spear. They say that 
Athena planed it and Hephaestus fashioned it. With this spear 
Peleus was supreme in battle, and afterwards Achilles. The 
story is found in the author of the Cypria. 


Compare Apollodorus, The Library: He had his wedding on 
Pelion, and there the gods made the wedding feast and sang his 
praises. And Chiron gave Peleus an ashen spear, while Poseidon 
gave him the horses Balius and Xanthus, who were immortal. 


5 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Flowers in garlands are mentioned by the author of the 
Cypria, Hegesias or Stasinus <or Cyprias >; for Demodamas of 
Halicarnassus or Miletus in his work on Halicarnassus says 
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la > > , , s S > v 
vaocews avTa eivai dnow wompata. déyer O ody batts 


3 SS. < td 3 “ > cal i € rg 
€OTL O TOLHOES QUTA EV THL A OVTMTL 


y X\ uu o fa ec A 7 i 
eipara ev Xpot €ato, Ta ot Xapirés TE Kai 
*Opa : 
4 NOM > we > lal 
moinoay Kai éBaav év avleow eiapwotow 
4 , + 4 4 Yd a4 3 e t 
éoca dépova’ apas, év te Kpdxan ev O vaxivdar 
év re tw GaréBovre podov 7 évi dvOei Karat 
¢€ fae 4 wv > > , £ 
noe vextrapéae Ev tT auBpocias Kalixerow 
tavOeot vapxiooov Kadhippoov 8 ovat ‘Adpodirn 
@pats Tavroiats teOvwpéva eipata Ero. 


obros 6 TomnTAS Kal Thy Tav oTEehavev xpHaow Eidas 
daiverat Ou dv déyer 


3 dooa dépovo’ Hecker: ofa fopoto” cod. 


6 


4 5é ody audurodowor diiopped)s “Adpodiry 
< > 
mreEdpevar oTepdvors evwdeas, avbea yains, 
av keharatow €Oevto Oeai AuapoKxpydEenvor, 
Nvpodat kal Xdputes, dua dé ypvoh ‘Adpodirn, 
Kahov deiSovaa Kat dpos Tohumddakov “dys. 


2 lac. stat. Kaibel 3 avOea woins Hecker. 


7* Naevius(?), Cypria Ilias fr. 1 Courtney (ex libro 1) 
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that it is a composition by Cyprias of Halicarnassus. Anyway, 
whoever the author is, he says in Book 1: 


Her body was dressed in garments that the Graces and 
Horai had made for her and steeped in all the spring 
flowers that the seasons bring forth, in crocus and hya- 
cinth, and springing violet, and the rose’s fair, sweet, nec- 
tarine bloom, and the ambrosial buds of narcissus . . 1! So 
Aphrodite was dressed in garments scented with blossoms 
of every kind. 


This poet is clearly also acquainted with the use of garlands, 
when he says: 


6 
And she with her attendants, smile-loving Aphrodite 
<... > They wove fragrant garlands, the flowers of the 


earth, and put them on their heads, those goddesses with 
glossy veils, the Nymphs and Graces, and golden Aphro- 
dite with them, as they sang beautifully on Mount Ida of 
the many springs. 


7 Naevius(?), The Cyprian Iliad, Book 1 


Her gleaming neck was encircled by a jewelled torque. 


Ni Text corrupt. 
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8 Schol. (D) I. 3.443 


‘Ar€Eavdpos vids Upidpov Tpoias Bactréws, 6 cai Mapes 
émtxadovpevos, Adpodirns émrayne vavtyynoavtos av- 
T@t vats ‘Appovidov } KaTa Twas TOV vewrépwv Depé- 
KAov TOU TéxTOVos, pera Adpodityns HAOev eis Aaxedal- 
pova THY Meveddov wohw. 


Cf. schol. (A) Il. 5.60a (Aristonici); schol. Nic. Ther. 268; Apollod. 
epit. 3.2 (supra in Argumento). 


9 Clem. Protr. 2.30.5 
mpooitw 6€ kat 6 Ta Kumpiaxa rojpata ypapas: 


Kdorop pev Ovnros, Gavarov S€ of aica 
TET PWTAL, 
avtap 6 y abdvatos IloAvdevxns, bos “Apnos. 


10 Ath. 334b 


6 Ta Kiapia womoas én, eite Kutpias tis éorw 7 
Xracivos 7 dotis by ToTE yaiper dvopaldpuevos, THY 
Néueow zrocet Sewxopevnv vd Avds Kai eis ixOdv peta- 
popdovpérny ba rovTwv: 


tovs b€ péta tpuratny “Edévny réxe, Pada 
Bporotot-: 

THY Tote Kaddixopos Néweots didoryte puyeioa 

Znvi Oedv Bacihyi téxe kpatepns Um avaykys. 

dedye yap, ov0’ EHedev px Ojpevas ev drdrdryte 
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8 Scholiast on the Iliad 


Alexander, son of Priam the king of Troy, also known as Paris, 
after ships had been built for him on Aphrodite's instructions 
by Harmonides, or according to some of the post-Homeric 
writers by the joiner Phereclus, went with Aphrodite to 
Lacedaemon, the city of Menelaus. 


9 Clement of Alexandria, Protreptic 
Let the author of the Cypria also come forward: 


Castor mortal, with death his destined lot, but Polydeuces 
immortal, scion of the War-god. 


10 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


The author of the epic Cypria, whether he is one Cyprias 
or Stasinus, or whatever he likes to be called, has Nemesis 
chased by Zeus and turning herself into a fish in these verses: 


Third after them she (he?) gave birth to Helen, a wonder 
to mortals; whom lovely-haired Nemesis once bore, united 
in love to Zeus the king of the gods, under harsh compul- 
sion. For she ran away, not wanting to unite in love with 
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x: ‘ 7 > - £ > Ls! 
matpt Au Kpoviwv éreipero yap dpévas aidot 
kal veweores’ KaTa yHV b€ Kai arpvyerov péday 

Bdwp 
gedye, Lets & &iwxe—raBelv § édtralero 
Ovpor— 
GAXoTE pev KaTa KOUA TOAVdAOiaBoLo Garacons 
> fee > # ia wy > , 
ixOvi cidopnévny, wévrov wohvy eEopobiver, 
a+ > | oe ee / x ‘\ 3 , 
GdAoT av Oxeavor Totapov Kat TEeipaTa yains, 
adAor av’ Hreipov ToAVBodAaka: yivero 8 aieé 
Onpt’, 6° Hretpos aiva rpéha, dppa diryou pu. 


(Ath.) Kumpias Severyns: Kvapuos cod. 
(fr.) 1 rods Meineke: rots cod. 9 e€opoPivev Wakefield: 
é€opdOuvev cod. 12 vw cod. 


11 Philod. De pietate B 7369 Obbink 


Népeloiv 7 6 7a Ki[rpia ylpaibas opowwO€lvr]a xnvi cat 
avt[ov] SidKew, Kai peyév[ro]s @iov Texetv, [e€] ob ye- 


véobar THY [EAlévny. 


Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.7 


héyovot S€ Evior Newéoews “Ekévyv eivar wat Ards: 
tA x x A an %: 
tavrny yap thy Avs hebyovoay ovvovotay eis XRva THY 
popdiy peraBahelv, opowwbévra dé kai Aia trae ciKvert 
ovuvehOety: Thy 5é adv €x THs Tuvovaias aToOTEKELY. TODTO 
a: 3. aA mv - fd ¢ , ta , 
b€ év rots dhoeow edpdvTad Tia Toéva Adar Kopt- 
aA * % 7 > 4 7 
carta Sodva, THY S€ Katabeyévny eis Adpvaxa duddo- 
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father Zeus the son of Kronos, tormented by inhibition 
and misgiving: across land and the dark, barren water she 
ran, and Zeus pursued, eager to catch her; sometimes in 
the noisy sea’s wave, where she had the form of a fish, as 
he stirred up the mighty deep; sometimes along Ocean’s 
stream and the ends of the earth; sometimes on the loam- 
rich land; and she kept changing into all the fearsome crea- 
tures that the land nurtures, so as to escape him. 


11 Philodemus, On Piety 


And the author of the Cy[pria] says that Zeus pursued 
[Neme]sis after changing himself too into a goose, and when 
he had had union with her she laid an egg, from which Helen 
was born. 


Apollodorus, The Library 


But some say that Helen was the daughter of Nemesis and 
Zeus. For Nemesis, fleeing from intercourse with Zeus, 
changed her form into a goose, but Zeus too took the likeness 
of tthe swant and had congress with her, and as a result she 
laid an egg. A shepherd found this among the trees and 
brought it and gave it to Leda, who put it away in a chest and 
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4 ¢ ~ € ia id 3 ce lad 
ve Kai xpdvan yervynbeicav ‘Edévyy as €€ abtis Ovya- 
Tépa Tpépewv. 


Cf. Sappho fr. 166; schol. Call. Hymn. 3.232; schol. Lyc. 88; ps.- 
Eratosth. Catast. 25. 


12* Schol. (D) Il. 3.242 


‘Edéon . . . mpdtepov vad Onoéws Hpwdcbn, Kalas 
mpoeipyrat (ad 3.144, = Hellanicus fr. 168c Fowler). 8a yap 
‘ / , iz ‘\ we 4 > ~ 
THY TOTE yevoperny apmaynv "Adidva modus “ArTiKAS 
n : , : ean de ys A 
topletrat, Kai TutpdoKetat Kdotwp vd “Adidvou tot 
m Ys x XN ‘ , € xX it 
Tote Baothéws kata tov Se€vov unpdv. oi bé Atcaokoupot 
Onoéws pH Tvyd6vtTes Aadvpaywyotow Tas “AOHvas. 7H 
ioTopia trapa trots tokeuwviorst (TloA€wwve Fabricius) 7 
TOtS KUKALKOLS, KL G7rd pépouvs Tapa AhKpave Tat dupt- 


k@u (PMGF 21). 


13* Naevius(?), Cypria Ilias fr. 2 Courtney (ex libro II) 


penetrat penitus thalamoque potitur. 


14 


2 cal »> > 7 , Fe 
eval T avéuwt eine Te Partacont. 


Herod. 2.116.6-117 


év rovtoust Totoe Erect (I], 6.289-292) Sydo? (“Ounpos) 
éTe Hriotato THY és Atyumrov ‘AdeEdvdpov mhavnr 
Gpoupe yap 7 Lupin Atyvrrar, of d€ Poirexes, TAY éote 7 
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kept it; and when in time Helen was born from it, she raised 
her as her own daughter. 


12* Scholiast on the Iliad 


Helen... was previously carried off by Theseus, as mentioned 
above. For it was because of that abduction that the Attic town 
of Aphidna was sacked, and Castor was wounded in the right 
thigh by Aphidnus, the king of the time. The Dioscuri, not 
finding Theseus, plundered Athens. The story is found in 
Polemon(?) or the Cyclic writers, and in part in Aleman the 


lyric poet. 


13* Naevius(?), The Cyprian Iliad, Book 2 


He penetrated to the inner rooms and gained her bed- 
room. 


14 Herodotus, History 
a fair wind and a smooth sea 


In these lines (Iliad 6.289-292) Homer shows that he knew of 
Alexander’s diversion to Egypt, since Syria borders Egypt, and 
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? > ~ ta > td . lel be \ 4 ‘ 
Lor, év rhe Lupine oix€ovor, kata Tadra b€ ra Emrea Kai 
, ‘ , > ka 2 x , Py ag > 
TOOE TO XWPLoV OVK HRLTTA GANG pddrtota SyAOL Sri OvK 
‘Opypou 7a Kumpua ered éote GAN’ dddov TWds év prev 
yap Toto. Kumpioun eipntas ws tpiTatos éx Lardprys 
‘Adé€avdpos amixero és TO “Ikvov dyav ‘Edévyy, edadi re 

a, iA X , A > XX? ye 
mvevpate xpnoduevos kat Oardoane deine év dé “edd. 
héyer ws emralero dywv airyy. 


15 Paus. 3.16.1 


mrnotiov b€ ‘Ikaeipas Kai DoiByns early iepdv- 6 be 

ia \ + ‘ td - > 3 > 4 7 
Toujoas Ta ETN TA Kirpia Ovyatépas avTas AmoddwvOs 
pynow eivas. 


16 Schol. Pind. Nem. 10.110, “awd Tavyérov medav- 
yaluv idev Avykeds Spvds év ore exet Fuevos” 


6 pev ‘Apiotapxos aéiot ypadew “uevov,” axocovOws 
THe & tots Kumpiow deyouévye iotopia 6 yap Ta 
Kurpia ovyypawas dynoi tov Kaoropa év rhe Spvi 
kpvdbérra bdO Hvar v1d AvyKéws. tHe b€ adrqr ypadTe 
kai ‘Ato\AGOwpos KaTnkodovOnoe (FGrHist 244 F 148). 
mpos ots dyno. Aidupos .. . mapariberar S€ Kai Tov Ta 
Kimpia ypaipavta otrw héyovra: 


aia 5é Avyxeds 
Tniyerov mpocéBawe tooiv taxéeoot reToOws, 
axpotatov § avaBas Sud€pxero vicov a&macav 
Tavradidew Ilékomos: taxa 8 eiawde Kvdip0s 


o 


pos 
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the Phoenicians to whom Sidon belongs live in Syria. And not 
least in these lines and this passage, but especially in them, he 
makes plain that the Cypria is not by Homer but by someone 
else. For in the Cypria it is stated that Alexander arrived from 
Sparta at Ilion with Helen on the third day, having had a fair 
wind and a smooth sea, whereas in the Iliad he says that he 
went on a diversion with her. 


15 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Nearby is a shrine of Hilaeira and Phoibe. The author of the 
epic Cypria says they were daughters of Apollo. 


16 Scholiast on Pindar, “gazing from Taygetus Lynceus 
saw (them) sitting in the trunk of an oak” 


Aristarchus thinks one should write 7jevor f[i.e. “saw him sit- 
ting”], in accordance with the story told in the Cypria. For the 
writer of the Cypria says that Castor had hidden in the oak and 
was seen by Lynceus. Apollodorus too followed this reading. 
Against them Didymus says . . . And he quotes the author of 
Cypria as saying: 


At once Lynceus climbed Taygetus, relying on his swift 
legs, and going up to the summit he surveyed the whole is- 
land of Pelops the Tantalid.!2 And with his formidable eyes 


12 That is, the Peloponnese. 
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dewvots 6dOarpotow é€ow Koirdyns Spvds audw, 
Kdoropa 0 immodapov Kai aeOoddpov 

TloAvbevxcea. 
v0ée 8 dp’ dyxe oraxs> peyadnv Spbv <dBpimos 
*Idas> 

Kat Ta E&HS. 

5 dpvos dudw xotdys codd.: corr. Gerhard 7 é6Bptipos 

*Iéas e.g. suppl. West. 

17 Philod. De pietate B 4833 Obbink 


Kdovo[pa d]é id “Ida rot ['Ada]péws xary[KovrlicGat 
yéypadey 6 [7a Kuapia] rojoals kai Depexvjdns 6 
“A[@nvatos (fr. 127A Fowler). 


18 Ath. 35c 


3 ia ia x 4 yw 
oivdv To, Mevédae, Geot moinoay dpiorov 
Oynrois avOparoicw admooKeddoat pehedwvas: 


e ~ , as , oe n ” 
6 tov Kurpiwy tovTé dyot tounrys, Gates av etn. 


19 Schol. (D) IZ. 19.326 


‘Adeédvdpou “EXévny aprdcartos ‘Ayapeuvov Kai Mevé- 
aos tous “EAAnvas xara Tpdwv éotpatoddoynoay. 
IIndets 5€ mpoywackwy dre powpidsvov yv év Tpoiat 
Gavety “Axidd€a, Tapayerdpuevos eis Letpov mpos AvKo- 
pHonv tov Baothéa mapébero Tov Axtdd€a, Kal yuras- 
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the glorious hero soon spotted them both inside a hollow 
oak, Castor the horse-tamer and prize-winner Polydeuces. 
And <doughty Idas> stood up close and stabbed the great 
oak, 


and so on. 


17 Philodemus, On Piety 


That Castor was speared by Idas the son of [Apha]reus has 
been written by the author of [the Cypria and Pherecy]des of 
A[thens. 


18 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


“Wine, Menelaus, is the best thing the gods have made for 
mortal men for dispelling cares.” 


The poet of the Cypria says so, whoever he may be.!* 


19 Scholiast on the Iliad 


When Alexander stole Helen, Agamemnon and Menelaus 
recruited the Greeks against the Trojans. Peleus, knowing in 
advance that it was fated that Achilles should die at Troy, went 
to Scyros, to king Lycomedes, and placed Achilles in his care, 


13 The lines were perhaps spoken by Nestor when Menelaus 
went and told him of Helen’s disappearance. 
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a > al 2 4 e 7 ‘ ~ £ 
ketav €oOnTa audiécas ws KOpyy pera THY Ovyatépwr 
> 4 fal \ -- ‘ e tA a 
avérpepev. xpnopod S€ Sofévros py adw@oeobar rv 
"Troy xwpis ‘Aytrddéws, teuhbévres bd’ “EAAHvov ’Odve- 

la XN , 2 - - > fal > 
oevs Te Kal Doin€ cai Néotwp, Indéws apvoupévov rap 
avrat TOV Talda TYyxavew, Topevbértes eis LKpov Kai 
c 7 S, ~ 7 ba 7 4 td 
UTovoyravres peta THY Taphévey Tov ‘Ayiddéa Tpéde- 

nw > 7 is 7 ig ‘ , 

aba, tats ‘OSvecéws varoOjKats daha Kai Tahapous 
éppubav obv ioroupyiois épyadeiows Eumpoobe rod 
mapGevavos. ai pev ovv Kdpat emi tods Taddpous 
Hpyynoav Kal Ta Nourd, “AxtdrAeds OE dveAdpevos TA S7rra 
katadwpos éyévero’ Kat cuvertpatevoato. mpdrepov 5é 
tais mapbévas avvdivarpiBov ébbepe Aniddpeav THV 
Avxopnbovs, Fris €€ avrot éyévynoe [vppov tov vorrepov 
Neomro\epov kdnévra: doris tots “EXAnot véos @Y ouv- 
eatparevoato pera Odvatoy tov TaTpds. 7) iotopia Tapa 
Tots KUKLKOLS. 


Paus. 1026.4 


ta 5€ Kiapia ern dyoiv vd AvKopndous wey Ilvppor, 
Neomrddepov S€ dvoxa Ure Dotvikos abrae reOHvat, Gri 
‘Axsdreds HAukiar Er véos wohepety HpEaro. 


Cf. schol. (T) Il. 9.668b. 
20 Schol. Soph. El. 157, “ota XpvodGepus Coe kai Tdr- 
avaooo.” 


} ‘Opnpot axodovbel eipynxdte tas tpets Ovyarépas Tot 
‘Ayapépvovos (Il. 9.144) 4, as 6 ra Kiapta, 8 dyow, 
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and he dressed him in female clothing and brought him up as a 
girl with his daughters. But as an oracle had been issued that 
Ilion would not be captured without Achilles, the Greeks sent 
Odysseus, Phoenix, and Nestor, and when Peleus denied that 
his son was with him, they travelled to Scyros. Suspecting that 
Achilles was being raised among the girls, at Odysseus’ sug- 
gestion they scattered some weapons, together with work 
baskets and weaving implements, in front of the girls’ cham- 
ber. The girls made for the baskets and the other things, but 
Achilles took up the weapons, and so was caught out, and he 
joined the expedition. But before that, while he was living 
with the girls, he had seduced Lycomedes’ daughter Dei- 
damea, and by him she gave birth to Pyrrhus, who was later 
named Neoptolemus; he went to fight with the Greeks as a 
young man after his father’s death. The story is found in the 
Cyclic writers. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The epic Cypria says that he was given the name of Pyrrhus by 
Lycomedes, but that of Neoptolemus by Phoenix, because 
Achilles was still young (neos) when he began to make war 
(polemein). 


20 Scholiast on Sophocles, Electra, “as Chrysothemis 
lives, and Iphianassa” 


Alternatively he is following Homer, who named Agamem- 
non’s three daughters, or, like the author of the Cypria, he is 
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Idtyéveray cai “Ididvacoar. 


21* Chrysippus, SVF ii.57.11 
ei Ayapepveay ovtws amédbacker: 


ovk eddyny Axitdni yokwoewev AAKytov Hrop 
@oe pan’ exTrdyhas, érel 7 para pot didros Hyp, 


a€ioud €or KTX. 


22 Paus. 4.2.7 


6 8€ ra €rn mornoas ta Kizpia Tpwrectddov dyoiv, os 
oe A) ‘ , wv 4 3 an lal 
ote kata THY Tpadda éoxov “EXAnves droByvac mpOtos 
2 7 7 + ‘ n a 
érodpnoe, Tpwreothdov rovrou Thy yuvaixa Todvdapav 

N . » s N , N cy a 
pev ro bvopa, Ovyatépa 5€ Mededkypou dyoiv civas tod 
Oivéws. 


23 Schol. (T) Il. 16.57b, “woAu edreiyen TEpoas” 


tHv Tyndacov oi Trav Kumpiov monrai, abtos 5€ Avp- 
vynooov (I. 2.690). 


24 Schol. (bT) Il. 1.366c 


eis OABas S€ yxovsca Hy Xpvonis wpos “Idwonv rv 
"Heriwvos adeAdyy, “Axropos b€ Pvyarépa, Pvovaar “Ap- 
Téwtdt, HAW Vd Axtrdéws. 
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saying there were four, Iphigeneia as well as Iphianassa.!4 


21* Chrysippus, On Negation 
If Agamemnon made this negative statement: 


I did not think I would anger Achilles’ brave heart so very 
greatly, as he was my good friend, 


there is a positive proposition, etc. 


22 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The author of the epic Cypria says about Protesilaus, who was 
the first to venture to disembark when the Greeks put in at the 
Troad, that this Protesilaus’ wife was named Polydora, and he 
says she was a daughter of Meleager the son of Oineus. 


23 Scholiast on the iad, “when I sacked her well- 
walled town”!> 


The poets of the Cypria say it was Pedasus, but Homer him- 
self says Lyrnessus. 
24 Scholiast on the Iliad 


When Chryseis came to Thebes to Iphinoe, the sister of 
Eetion and daughter of Actor, who was sacrificing to Artemis, 
she was captured by Achilles. 


14 That is, in addition to Chrysothemis and Electra. 
15 The reference is to Briseis. 
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Eust. I. 119.4 


ioropotor 5€ Teves Ore ex TOY ‘TroThakiwy OnBav 7H 
Xpvoyis €d7jb6n, ote katadvyodaa éxel ovr’ éxi Ovoiav 
"Apréuidos €Modca, ws 6 7a Kimpia ypawas Eby, adda 
moXitis Hrot ouprodtiris “AvOpoudxns otoa. 


25* Schol. (A) Il. 24.257b (Aristonici) 


ig 2 ~ > cal ¢ 4 ‘ he c , 
Ott €x Tod eipjoOan immoxdpynv tov Tpwidoy ot ved- 
tepot éd tmmov Siaxdpevoy avtov éroinoay. Kai ob pev 
as > “x ¢ t ¢ X x a > 4 
matoa avrov vroriBevtat, “Opnpos Sé Sua Tot émbérov 
, a > ¥ > ‘ Aa © (a 7 
téhevov dvipa éudaiver: ov yap addos tirrdpayxos héye- 


Ta, 


26 


Oivad Te Sareppd re Kai <dyadKxapmos> "Edatis. 


Schol. Lye. 570 


tobrov dé (“Aviov) ‘AmdAdov HveyKer eis Arjhov. ds yyuas 
-. > - ‘ > ig > A ts 
Awpinnny eyévyvnoe tas Otvorpdmovs, Oiva, LrEeppo, 
*Edaida, ais 6 Atdvucos éxapioarto, ér6re Bovdovrar 
oréppa hapBavew. Depexvdns 5€ dynoww (fr. 140 Fowler) 
ca ” wv “ os ia ‘X 
ore “Avtos Emeuce Tovs “EAANVas Tapayevopévous pos 
a > lol ia ‘ aad a > 2 lal x 
avrov avrod pévev ta & ern: Sedd00ar S€ adrots mapa 
an lal ~ iv 4 al y ”: c , 
Tov Oedy tau Sexdran ere TopOjoas THY “IdLoV: bre xerO 
8€ adbrois bad TaV Ovyatépwr adbrod tpadycer Oat. Lore 
8€ robro Kai Tapa TH Ta Kimpia memounKott. pwéuvnrar 
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Eustathius, commentary on the Iliad 


But some relate that Chryseis was taken from Hypoplacian 
Thebes, not having taken refuge there or gone for a sacrifice to 
Artemis, as the writer of the Cypria said, but being a fellow- 
citizen of Andromache. 


25* Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus) 


(The critical sign is) because, from Troilus’ being called a “cav- 
alry warrior,” the post-Homeric writers have represented him 
as being pursued on horseback. And they take him to be a boy, 
whereas Homer indicates by the epithet that he was a grown 
man, for no one else is called a cavalry warrior. 


26 
Oino, Spermo, and Elaiis <of splendid fruit>.16 


Scholiast on Lycophron 


Apollo brought Anios to Delos. He married Dorippe, and 
fathered the Oinotropoi, Oino, Spermo, and Elaiis, to whom 
Dionysus granted the boon of becoming fertile at will. 
Pherecydes says that Anios persuaded the Greeks when they 
visited him to stay there for the nine years, it having been 
granted to them by the gods to sack Ilion in the tenth year; and 
he promised them that they would be fed by his daughters. 
This is also in the author of the Cypria. Callimachus too men- 


16 Reconstructed verse. 
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5€ kai KadAipayos tap “Aviov Guyarépav év Tots Aitious 
(fr. 188 PF.). 

Cf. ib. 580 atrat Kai tovs “EAAnvas Aipawtrovras éd- 
Gotcoar es Tpotav Siéowoar paptupet 8 ratra Kal 
KahAinaxos; 581 “Ayapéuvor yap tov “BAdjvov hide 
guvexopévwv pereéppato avtas dia Tov Makapyjdous, 
kal €hOotvcat eis TO ‘Poiretov érpehov avtovs; Simon. 


PMG 537; Apollod. epit. 3.15; Dictys 1.23. 


27 Paus. 10.31.2 

Tlakayndnv S€ dromuynvat mpoedOovra éni ixOdav O7- 
pav, Avtoundnv b€ Tov dmoxteivarta eivar Kai Odvocéa, 
émudeEdevos ev Erect otda tots Kumpioss. 

28 Paus. 10.26.1 

Aéoxews 8€ (Il. Parva 19) kai rn 7a Kimpia didéacw 
Edpudix«ny yuvaixa Aiveia. 

29 Plat. Euthyphro 12a 


éyw yap 64 TO évavrTiov H 6 ToLnTHs exoinoe 6 
TOLOAS 
Znva b€ tov 7 ép€avta Kal Os Trade wavT’ 
epvrevoev 
ovK eBéder veckeiv: (va yap déos, eva Kat aidds. 
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tions Anios’ daughters in his Aetia. 


They also went to Troy and saved the Greeks when they were 
suffering from famine. Callimachus too attests this. For when 
the Greeks were in the grip of famine, Agamemnon sent for 
them by Palamedes, and they came to Rhoiteion and kept 
them fed. 


27 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


That Palamedes was drowned on a fishing expedition, and that 
Diomedes was the one who killed him with Odysseus, I know 
from reading it in the epic Cypria. 


28 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Lescheos and the epic Cypria give Aeneas Eurydice as wife. 


29 Plato, Euthyphron 
For I say the contrary of the poet who wrote 


“But as for Zeus, the agent responsible, who sowed the 
seeds of all this, he (she?) is unwilling to criticize him; for 
where there is fear, there is inhibition.” 
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Schol. ad loc. eipnrat 8€ éx Trav Stavivov Kumpiwr; item Stob. 
3.31.12; cf. Mantiss. proverb. 1.71. 2 iva - aides laudant etiam 
Plut. Agis et Cleom. 30.6, Mor. 459d; Diogenian. 5.30; Apostol. 
9.6. 


2 éBédeu verxetv Burnet ex schol.: €#éXew vel -es etzretv codd., 
Stob., Mantissa. 


30 Herodian. zepi povipovs A€€ews 9 (ii.914.15 L.) 


Kat (Sapryndav) y vijcos idiws év “Oxeavdr Topydvev 
oikyTypiov otea, ws 6 Ta Kimpud dye 


A a et 4 va Le > * - 
tau © troxvcapérn téxe Topyovas, aiva wéhwpa, 
a Lad > lal 
at Sapmydova vaiov én Oxeavadr Babvdivnt 
VHOOV TETPHET CAV. 


1 aiva Dindorf: deve cod. 2 at Heinrichsen: cai cod. 


31 Clem. Strom. 6.19.1 
médv Lracivoy Tomjoavros 
2 a / - Lal tg 
vymuos, Os taTépa Kreivas Tatdas KaTaheimel, 
Eevodav déyet «rh. 


Versum laudant etiam Arist. Rhet. 1376a6 (vl. viods), 1395a16 
(vl. kreivwr); Polyb. 23.10.10 (viows). 
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Scholiast: It is a quotation from Stasinus’ Cypria. 


30 Herodian, On Peculiar Words 


And Sarpedon in the special sense of the island in Oceanus, 
where the Gorgons live, as the author of the Cypria says: 


And she conceived and bore him the Gorgons, dread 
creatures, who dwelt on Sarpedon on the deep-swirling 
Oceanus, a rocky island. 


31 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 
Again, where Stasinus had written 
He is a fool who kills the father and spares the sons, 


Xenophon says, etc. 
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AIOIONIS 


TESTIMONIA 


IG 14.1284 i 10 = Tabula Iliaca A (Capitolina) p. 29 
Sadurska 


Aif@tomis Kata ‘Apkrivov tov Midyovor. 


Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6 

avadéperar S€ eis avTov Kai dAda Twa Tomnparta: 
‘Apalovia, “Duds Muxpa, «ta. 

Clem. Strom. 1.131.6 


Pavias dé (fr. 33 Wehrli) mpd Teprdvdpov zeis 
Aéoyny tov Aéo Prov “Apyirddyov vedtepov dépet Tov 
Tépravdpor, SunprrcdAnoba S€ Tov Aéoynv Apxrivar 


f 
KQL VEVLKYKEVAL. 


Euseb. Chron. 


Ol. 1.2: Arctinus Milesius uersificator florentissimus 
habetur. 


Ol. 5.1: Eumelus poeta . . . et Arctinus qui Aethiopidam 
conposuit et Ilii Persin agnoscitur. 


Cf. Cyrill. Contra Tulian. 1.12 (Patrol. Gr. Ixxvi. 520D). 
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AETHIOPIS 


TESTIMONIA 
Capitoline plaque 
The Aethiopis according to Arctinus of Miletus. 


Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer 


Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the 
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, etc. 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


Phanias!” places Lesches of Lesbos before Terpander, 
makes Terpander younger than Archilochus, and says that 
Lesches had a contest with Arctinus and was victorious. 


Eusebius, Chronicle 


Ol. 1.2 (775/774): Arctinus the Milesian poet is reckoned 
at his peak. 


Ol. 5.1 (760/759): the poet Eumelus . . . is recognized, and 
Arctinus who composed the Aethiopis and Sack of Ilion. 


17 The Peripatetic Phanias or Phaenias of Eresos. 
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Suda a 3960 


‘Apxtivos Tykew Tod Navrew amoyovov, MiAnoros, 
€rroTro.os, pabnTis ‘Ouypov, ws Aéyer 6 KAalopévios 
‘Aprépwv év r&u epi ‘Opnpov (FGrHist 443 F 2), 
yeyovas kara thy O “Odvpmdda, pera ui’ ern trav 
Tparkov. 


ARGUMENTUM 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.1-6 


> - %, an - 3 “a x A 
emtBahre S€ rots mpoepynuévars {ev tHe Tpd TaU’TNs 
BiPr\or} “TAtas “‘Opjpov: pe” Fv éorw AiPvoTidos 
BiBdia wévte “Apxrivov Mirnoiov mepéxovta Tdbe- 

(1) ‘Apalwv Wevbeciiera mapayiverat Tpwot ovp- 
paxnoovoa, “Apews pev Ovydtynp, Opadiooa Sé€ 76 
yévos, <axovoiws ‘Iarodtryy Kreivaca Kai bo TTpt- 
dyou Kabapleioa. paxns yevouevns woddovs xKTeiver, 
2 e x 4 \ , as > , 
€v ots Kai Maxdova. Ap.> Kai kTeiver avTny apirred- 
ovoav “Aytddevs, of 5€ Tpes adriy Pamrovat. Kai 
“Axdrreds Gepoirny dvarpel NowdopynGeis Tpds avdrov 

\ 3 . x a8 a , ? 
Kal dvedicbeis Tov éxi THe TlevOeotdeiat Aeyopevov 
épwra. Kail €k TovTov aoTdots yivetat Tois "Ayatots 
TEpt TOU Bepairou dovov. pera Se ratra 'AxthrAevs Ets 
AéoBov whet, kat Pioas “Atod\doM Kai “Apréwsde Kai 
Antot kafaiperat Tod dovov va’ ‘Odvocéws. 

(2) Mépvwr S€ 6<TOwvob Kai Ap.>’Hods vids Exar 
HpacoTotevKtov TavoThiav <yeTa TodkAnS AiGidrav 
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The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous 
Authors) 


Arctinus, son of Teleas the descendant of Nautes, 
Milesian, epic poet, a pupil of Homer, as Artemon of 
Clazomenae says in his work On Homer; flourished about 
the ninth Olympiad (744/741), 410 years after the Trojan 
War. 


ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library 


The aforesaid material!* is followed by Homer's Iliad, after 
which are the five books of the Aethiopis of Arctinus of 
Miletus, with the following content: 

(1) The Amazon Penthesilea arrives to fight with the 
Trojans, a daughter of the War god, of Thracian stock. «She 
had involuntarily killed Hippolyta, and was purified by 
Priam. When a battle was fought she killed large numbers, 
including Machaon.> She dominates the battlefield, but 
Achilles kills her and the Trojans bury her. And Achilles 
kills Thersites after being abused by him and insulted over 
his alleged love for Penthesilea. This results in a dispute 
among the Achaeans about the killing of Thersites. Achil- 
les then sails to Lesbos, and after sacrificing to Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto, he is purified from the killing by Odys- 
seus. 

(2) Memnon, the son of <Tithonus and> the Dawn, 
wearing armor made by Hephaestus <and accompanied by 


18 The contents of the Cypria. 
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duvdpews Ap.> mapayiverar tots Tpucti Bonbjcav- 

‘ , ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ca a 
Kal @€éris Tai TaLdl TA KaTA TOV Méuvova mpohéye. 
Kat ovpBohns yevonévyns “Avtitoxos vid Mépuvovos 
2 ~ m” > A 4 , ‘ 
avaipettat, everta Axtddevs Meépvova xteiver: Kai 

2. x 3 x‘ XX ‘\ ? - > ca 
rovTew pev Has rapa Ads aitnoapévyn abavaciar 
didwor. 

(3) rpebdpevos 8 “Aytddeds tods Todas Kai eis THY 
wohkw ovvectecav tro Tldpidos avaipeitar Kat 
‘ATrOANwvOS. <TpOS Tats LKatats mUAGLS TOEEVETAL UTO 
‘Ade€dvdpov kai ‘Amddhwvos eis TO odupdv. Ap.> Kal 
TEept TOU WTomaTos yevouerns ioxupas pwaxns Alas 

a : Bh eocae, Sut he P ie a 
<TAavKov avaipet, kai 7a Oa SiOwow emi Tas vas 
ca a x n“ >? , te) ‘ lal 
Kouilew: To 6€ T@ya Ap.> dvedopevos emi Tas vads 
ad > x > f ~ rf 
kopiler, OdSvoecéws aropaxopuevov Tots Tpworr. 
a > - id 4 XX & X 

(4) émeta “Avrihoxév te Odatovot Kal TOV vEKpoV 
tov AxtAhéws mportifevrar. kai Bris adixopéevy adv 

re lal ~ 
Motcats Kai tals adeddhats Opynvel tov maida: Kat 
pETG TAaVTA EK THS TUPas H O€rTis dvapracaca TOV 

cal + ‘ ‘ na 4 < a3 ‘ 
watda eis THY AevKyy vigor diaKxopiler. of dé 'Axatol 
Tov Tahov ywooavres Gyava TiHéact, <év wt viKaL 
Evpnros immo, Avopndys oradio:, Alas Sioxar, 
Tedxpos ro€ar. rH b€ “Axthhéws Tavomhiay tibEtor 

nw 3 , r- by ‘\ Lal > 7 
TOL aploTan viKnTHpLoV. Ap.> Kat TEpt TaV AXirrA€ws 
’ Py A \ ¥ , > , 
émhav ‘OSvoce kai Alavte oraots euniarer. 
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a large force of Ethiopians>, arrives to assist the Trojans. 
Thetis prophesies to her son about the encounter with 
Memnon. When battle is joined, Antilochus is killed by 
Memnon, but then Achilles kills Memnon. And Dawn con- 
fers immortality upon him after prevailing on Zeus. 

(3) Achilles puts the Trojans to flight and chases them 
into the city, but is killed by Paris and Apollo. <At the 
Scaean Gates he is shot by Alexander and Apollo in the 
ankle.> A fierce battle develops over his body, in which 
Ajax <kills Glaucus. He hands over Achilles’ armor to be 
taken to the ships; as for the body, he> takes it up and 
carries it towards the ships, with Odysseus fighting the 
Trojans off. 

(4) Then they bury Antilochus, and lay out the body of 
Achilles. Thetis comes with the Muses and her sisters, and 
laments her son.!9 And presently Thetis snatches her son 
from the pyre and conveys him to the White Island.?° 
When the Achaeans have raised the grave mound, they 
organize an athletic contest, <in which Eumelus wins in 
the chariot race, Diomedes in the sprint, Ajax in the discus, 
Teucer in the archery. They offer Achilles’ armor as the 
prize for the outstanding hero.> And a quarrel arises 
between Odysseus and Ajax over the arms of Achilles. 


19 Thetis’ sisters are the Nereids. Achilles had probably been 
lamented also by Briseis (like Patroclus in Iliad 19.282~302); see 
Propertius 2.9.9-14. 

20 In the Black Sea opposite the mouth of the Danube, the 
modern Ostrov Zmeinyy. 
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FRAGMENTA 
1 Schol. (T) I. 24.804a 
Twes ypadovow: 


®s of y dudlerov tadov "Extopos: Abe O° 
“Apalor, 
“Apnos Ovyarnp peyadyropos avdpoddvo.o, 


2°Orpiply|<s> Gvydrnp dedys Tevfecéd<e>ta P. Lit. Lond. 6 
xxii 43. 
2 P.Oxy. 1611 fr. 4 ii 145 


« 7 / > - 7 7 »” 
[“rés 760ev eis] ot, yivat; Tivos Exyov[os] 
evx[elar eivar;” 


kat tla élEys, Kat @s éxriPer[as ‘Apxrilyos GAov avryls 
Tov] Pavarov. 
3 Schol. (A, Aristonici) Il. 17.719 


dre évredbev Tots vewrépors 6 Bacralomevos ‘Aytddevs bar 
Alavtos, trepacmilev dé “Odvoceds mapyxras, ei Se 
‘\ x 
“Opnpos éypade Tov ‘AyirdA€ws Odvarov, ovK av éroince 
‘ %y. © > 4 , € e , 
Tov vexpov um Atavtos Baaralopevov, ws ot vewrepot. 


Cf. schol. Od. 11.547. 
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FRAGMENTS 
1 Scholiast on the last line of the Iliad 


Some write: 


So they busied themselves with Hector’s funeral. And 
an Amazon came, 

a daughter of Ares the great-hearted, the slayer of 
men.”1 


2 Oxyrhynchus papyrus” 
[“Who and whence are] you, lady? Whose child do 
you claim to be?” 


and what follows, and how [Arcti]nus relates her whole death. 


3 Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus) 


(The critical sign is) because from this passage [Iliad 17.719] 
post-Homeric writers have derived Achilles being carried by 
Ajax with Odysseus defending him. But if Homer had been 
describing the death of Achilles, he would not have had the 
body carried by Ajax, as the later writers do. 


21 A papyrus source gives the variant “and an Amazon came, 
the daughter of Otrera, the fair Penthesilea.” The lines are not 
properly part of the Aethiopis, but were devised to make the Iliad 
lead on to it. 

22 The text is a scholarly commentary or the like; the author 
and context are unknown. The verse quoted was probably spoken 
to Penthesilea by Priam or Achilles. 
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4* Schol. (D) Il. 23.660 


4 > s nw z € X\ ad € 
PdpBas avdped6raros tov xa’ éavrov yevopevos, b7ep- 
nbavos b€é, mvypny HoKynoev, Kai Tods pév TapidvTas 
> ia 3 7 > 7 € % bs) lal ~ 
dvayKalov ayovilerOar avyipe vo dé TAS TOANTS 
€ , s. 4 ‘ 4 “X “ \ a 
vrepydavias HBovdrEeTO Kal Tpds TOvs Geovs 75 TOLOUTO 
dpovnpa exe. 510 “AvroAAwy Tapayevopuevos Kal OvoTAS 
avTa@r améxrewev avrov. ev €€ éxeivou Kal THS TUKTLKIS 


a > / ¢ 7 ee , ‘ ~ ~ 
Epopos EvopicOy 6 Geds. H iatopia Tapa Tots KuKALKOLS. 


5 Diomedes, Gramm. Lat. i.477.9 


Alii a Marte ortum Jambum strenuum ducem tradunt, qui 
cum crebriter pugnas iniret et telum cum clamore torqueret, 
a7 Tov téety Kat Boay lambus appellatur. Idcirco ex breui et 
longa pedem hunc esse compositum, quod hi qui iaculentur 
ex breui accessu in extensum passum proferuntur, ut promp- 
tiore nisu telis ictum confirment. Auctor huius librationis 
Arctinus Graecus his uersibus perhibetur: {6 “IapBos} 


€& ddiyou SiaBas mpoddpar rodi, yuta of Obpa 
Tevopeva Pwotto Kai evobeves Eidos ExnoW. 


1 yvid. of 6bpa West: ofra oi gya vel gria codd. 


6 Schol. Pind. Isth. 4.58b 


¥. if » 
6 yap THY Aiftoriba ypddwr Tepi Tov dpOpov dyoi Tov 
Aiavra €avrov avedetv. 
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4* Scholiast on the Iliad 


Phorbas, the manliest man of his time, but an arrogant one, 
practised boxing, and he used to force passersby to compete 
with him and then destroy them. In his great arrogance he 
was prepared to take this attitude even towards the gods. So 
Apollo came and squared up to him, and killed him. Hence 
after that the god was recognized as the patron of boxing. The 
story is in the Cyclic poets.” 


5 Diomedes, The Art of Grammar 


Others relate that Iambus was a son of Mars, a vigorous chief- 
tain, who because he constantly went into battle and hurled 
[Greek hiein] his spear with a shout [Greek bodn] was named 
“Iambus’; and that the iambic foot is made up of a short and a 
long because those throwing a javelin take a short step forward 
and then a long stride, to put their weight into the shot and 
give it greater force. The authority for this throwing method is 
said to be the Greek Arctinus in these verses: 


With legs slightly apart and one foot forward, so that his 
limbs should move vigorously at full stretch and have a 
good appearance of strength.”4 


6 Scholiast on Pindar 


For the author of the Aethiopis says that Ajax killed himself 
towards dawn. 


23 The boxing match in the funeral games for Achilles is a 
possible context. 

24 The verses suggest not a man throwing a spear but one get- 
ting set for a foot race, or perhaps for wrestling. The original con- 
text may therefore have been the funeral games for Achilles. 
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IAIA® MIKPA 


TESTIMONIA 
Arist. Poet. 1459a37 


ot O ahAoe wept Eva mowtor Kai wEepi Eva ypovov Kat 
plav mpaéw Todupeph, otov 6 Ta Kumpua towjoas Kai 
THY Mexpav “Ikuada. tovyapoty éx péev “Thuddos Kat 
‘Odvoceias pia Tpaywidia Toretrar Exatépas, 7 Sv0 
povat, €x 6€ Kuzpiov woddai Kai rs Muxpds “TAuados 
mhéov OxT@, olov “Ordav kpiats, Ditoxryrys, Neo- 
mrodenos, Evpvmvdos, Itwxeia, Adkaivat, ‘Idiov rép- 
ots, kat “Amdahous kal Sivev Kai Tpwrddes. 


Poculum Homericum MB 31 (ef. 32) (p. 97 Sinn) 

Kara, tountny Aéoyny ex 7HS Mixpas "Idtddos: év ta(t) 
TAiw(t) ot ovp(p)alxor] peiLavres pds Tods “Axastovs 
waxy. 


IG 14.1284 i 10 = Tabula Iliaca A (Capitolina) p. 29 
Sadurska 

TAtas 1 Mixpa Aeyopévy xara Aé€oyny Tvppatov. 
Evpimvios, Neorrédepos, ‘Odvaced’s, Atouydys, 
Tlad(A)ds, Sovpnos immos. Tpwades kal Ppiyes 
aveyovet tov inmov. Wptapos, Livwv, Kaoodvédpa, 
LKaia TUN. 
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THE LITTLE ILIAD 


TESTIMONIA 
Aristotle, Poetics 


But the others* tell the story of one person or one time or 
one action made up of many parts, like the author of the 
Cypria and the Little Iliad. Hence with the Iliad and Od- 
yssey a single tragedy can be made from each, or no more 
than two, whereas from the Cypria many can be made, and 
from the Little Iliad more than eight, for example The 
Award of the Armor, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, 
The Beggar's Expedition, The Laconian Women, The Sack 
of Ilion, and The Sailing Away and Sinon and Trojan 
Women .*6 


Caption to vase relief (third-second century BC) 


After the poet Lesches, from the Little Iliad: the allies at 
Tlion joining battle with the Achaeans. 


Capitoline plaque 
The Iliad known as Little, after Lesches of Pyrrha. 
Eurypylus, Neoptolemus, Odysseus, Diomedes, Pallas, 


the wooden horse. Trojan women and Phrygians are taking 
the horse up. Priam, Sinon, Cassandra, the Scaean Gate. 


25 The poets other than Homer. 

26 Some regard the list of titles as interpolated. Most of them, 
perhaps all, are taken from actual tragedies. Sophocles’ Laconian 
Women dealt with the theft of the Palladion. 
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Cf. Tabulam Tliacam Ti (Thierry) p. 52 Sadurska “IAtds Metxpa 
xa[ra Aéoxny Tluppaiov. 


Clem. Strom. 1,131.6, v. supra ad Aethiopidem. 
Euseb. Chron. 


Ol. 30.3: Alemeon clarus habetur et Lesches Lesbius qui 
Paruam fecit Tliadem. 


Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6 


> - XX > > x “ Ea ~ - 
avadéperar 5€ eis adrov Kai GAda Twa ToLnpata: 
"Apalovia, Iktas Mexpa, xX. 


ARGUMENTUM 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.6-16 


eEns 8 éoriy “Idtddos Mixpas BiBdia récoapa 
Aéoxew Mutidnvatou meptéxovra Taide: 

(1) 4 Tv StrwY Kpiots yiverat Kal OdSvoceds Kata 
Bovdnow “AOnvas hapBaver. Alas 8° éupavis yevo- 
pevos THY TE Neiav TOV Axyatov hupaiverat Kal EauTOV 
avaipe. <Ayapépvov S€ KwvEer TO THA adlTod Kan- 
va’ Kai wovos ovTos Tov év “Ihiwt amofavovrwr ev 
gwopar Keita. 6 b€ Taos éoriv év “Porreiws. Ap.> 

(2) pera tradra “Odvoceds hoxnoas “Edevov Aap- 
Bave, Kat xpyoavros mepi THs aAOoOEWS ToUTOU 
AvopHdys <OSvaceds pera Atopydavs Ap.> €« Arjpvov 
Piroxryrny avayer. iabeis 5€ odTos UT6 Maxdovos kat 
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Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies: see above on the 
Aethiopis. 


Eusebius, Chronicle 


Ol. 30.3 (658/657): Aleman is famous, and Lesches of 
Lesbos who composed the Little Iliad. 


Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer 


Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the 
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, etc. 


ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library 


Next are the four books of the Little Iliad by Lesches of 
Mytilene, with the following content: 

(1) The awarding of the armor takes place, and Odys- 
seus gets it in accord with Athena’s wishes. Ajax goes in- 
sane, savages the Achaeans’ plundered livestock, and kills 
himself. <Agamemnon prevents his body being cremated; 
he is the only one of those who died at Ilion to lie in a 
coffin. His tomb is at Rhoiteion. > 

(2) After this Odysseus ambushes Helenus and cap- 
tures him. Following a prophecy he makes about the 
taking of the city, «Odysseus with> Diomedes brings 
Philoctetes back from Lemnos.2” He is healed by 


27 The prophecy was that the city could only be taken with 
Heracles’ bow, which was in Philoctetes’ possession. 
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povopaxynoas AheEdvopwe kreiver: Kal TOV VEeKPOV UTO 
Mevehdov xatatkicbévra avehopevor Oamrovaew ot 
Tpdes. pera 6€ Tadra AnihoBos ‘EXévnv yapel. 
(3) kai Neomrédkepov Odvaceds ex SKVpov ayayav 
Ta otha Sidwor Ta TOD TaTpds Kal “AytdrEvs aba 
dhavralerar. Evpiavdos b€ 6 Tydédov ézixovpos Tots 
Tpwoi wapayiverat <mokd\jv Mucdv Svvapw a&ywv 
Ap.>, kai dpiatevovra abrav amoxteive. Neomrodepos. 
Kat of Tp@es ToAdtopKobrras. 
(4) kai “Emetos kar’ “AOnvas mpoaipeow <am6 THs 
Idns EvAa Teu@v Ap.> tov So0vpeov immov Kara- 


1 


: , 3 , 2 , ¢ N N 
oxevaler. “OdSuccets Te aixiodpevos éavToy <Kal 
‘ x > ‘ 7 > yw 
Tevixpav oTorny evdds Ap.> KatdoKomros eis “Thiov 
fa ‘ 3 % ¢ + & ia ‘ lal 
Tapayiverau Kat avayvwpiabets id’ “Edévns mepi THs 
ahooews THS TOAEWS CUVTiBETaL, KTEiVaS TE TLVAS TOV 

a, a AN ‘ “a > ~ ‘ nf n * 
Tpdeav émt tas vais aduxvetrar. Kal pera Tatta ovv 
Avcopynde 70 Tladdddiov exxopiler éx THs “TAiov. 

(5) €ewra eis tov Sovpeov immov trods apiarous 
eupiBaoartes, Tas TE TKNVAS KaTapd€EavTes ot Aot- 
mot Tav “EdAAhvwr <Kal Katadurovres Livwva, O¢ 
y+ > la ‘ 2 - ~ x, > 
éuedhev avtois TupaoV avantew, THS vuUKTOS Ap.> Ets 
Tévedov dvadyovra. ot S€ Tpaes TOv KaKav v70- 
AaBdvres aryAdayOar rv Te Sovperov immov eis THY 





28 According to Apollodorus’ narrative Machaon had been 
killed by Penthesilea, and it was Podalirius who healed 
Philoctetes. 

29 Compare the scholiast on Odyssey 8.517, “and it is this pas- 
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Machaon,”* and fights alone against Alexander and kills 
him. His body is mutilated by Menelaus, but then the Tro- 
jans recover it and give it burial. After this Deiphobus 
marries Helen.?9 

(3) And Odysseus” fetches Neoptolemus from Scyros 
and gives him his father’s armor; and Achilles appears to 
him. Eurypylus the son of Telephus arrives to help the Tro- 
jans, <bringing a large force of Mysians,> and dominates 
the battlefield, but Neoptolemus kills him. The Trojans are 
penned in the city. 

(4) Epeios, following an initiative of Athena’s, < fells 
timber from Ida> and constructs the wooden horse. Odys- 
seus disfigures himself <and puts on pauper’s clothes» and 
enters Ilion to reconnoitre. He is recognized by Helen, 
and comes to an agreement with her about the taking of 
the city. After killing some Trojans, he gets back to the 
ships. After this he brings the Palladion®! out of Ilios with 
Diomedes. 

(5) Then they put the leading heroes into the wooden 
horse. The rest of the Greeks burn their huts and <leaving 
Sinon behind, who was to light a torch signal for them, in 
the night> they withdraw to Tenedos. The Trojans, believ- 
ing themselves rid of their troubles, take the wooden horse 


sage that led the later writers to say that Helen also married 
Deiphobus.” 

30 Accompanied by Phoenix, according to Apollodorus. 

31 The statue of Pallas Athena, on which Troy's safety de- 
pended. According to Apollodorus and the first-century papyrus 
Rylands 22, it was Helenus again who revealed this secret. The pa- 
pyrus narrative puts the theft of the Palladion before the fetching 
of Neoptolemus from Scyros. 
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- % 4 , A Lal F. % 
modu eiod€xovrat StehovTEes Eépos TL TOU TELXOUS, Kai 
EVMXOUVTAL WS vEeviKynK6TES TOUS "EAAHVaS. 


3-4 cf. P. Rylands 22 (saec. i). 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Ps.-Herod. Vita Homeri 16 
SiatpiBav S€ mapa rade Oeoropidyt Tovet “cada Hv 
é\doow, hs 7 apx7 
"Thvov aeidw kai Aapdavinv edrrwdov, 
Hs wépe TOAAG wAAOV Aavaol Oepamovres "Apyos. 


Versus ex parte exhibent testae duae in regione Pontica repertae, 
saec. va.C.: Jurij G. Vinogradov, Pontische Studien (Mainz, 1997), 
385, 419. 


2 Schol. Ar. Eq. 1056a 


la 5. aA > a ov ww x e. 
duehépovro wepi trav apioteiwy 6 Te Atas Kat 6 ‘Odve- 
F Y c ‘ XX > 4 ta x 
aevs, Os dnow 6 Thy Mexpav “Ikcdda TerownKes: Tov 
Néoropa 5€ ovpBovrevoar rots “EAAnoe méppat Twas €€ 
aUT@V Ud Ta TEeLXN TOY TpwwY @TaKOVaTHGOVTAS TEpi 
THS avdpeias TOY Tpoepnpevwov Npdwv. Tovs be TEenOév- 
3 a , , . ? , e 
Tas dxotoa Taphéver Siahepopévwr mpos ahdHAas, ov 
‘ ‘ 4 € ¢ ww “ , 2 3 found 
THY pev héyey ws 6 Alas Todd KpeitTwy éoti rob ‘Odve- 
wéws, StepXoMeryy ovrws: 


Alas pev yap deipe kal Exdepe Snioryros 
Fpw UndreiSyv, ob8 7Oede dios ‘OSvoceds. 
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into the city by breaching a portion of the wall, and start 
celebrating their supposed victory over the Greeks. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Pseudo-Herodotus, Life of Homer 


While staying with Thestorides he composed the Lesser Iliad, 
which begins 


Of Ilios I sing, and Dardania land of fine colts, over which 
the Danaans suffered much, servants of the War god. 


2 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights 


There was a dispute over the prize for valor®? between Ajax 
and Odysseus, as the author of the Little Iliad says, and Nestor 
advised the Greeks to send some men to below the Trojans’ 
wall to eavesdrop concerning the bravery of the heroes in 
question. They heard some girls arguing, one of whom said 
that Ajax was much better than Odysseus, explaining: 


Ajax, after all, lifted up the warrior son of Peleus and 
carried him out of the fighting, but noble Odysseus would 
not. 


32 The armor of Achilles. 
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THY O€ érépay avremety “AOnvas Tpovoia: 
TOS €TEPWVHTH; TOS OV KATA KOTMLOV EexTES; 
(Ar. Eg. 1056-1057) 


ta is , ” Ld 4 > ‘\ > , 
kal ke yuvr pépor axOos, eet Kev avynp avadein, 
GAN’ ovK ay paxyéoatro. 


4 cit. Plut. De Alex. fort. 337e 5 xéa-auro yap, ei waxéoairo 
add. Aristophanes: ydcratro xr. Lesches? (von Blumenthal). 


3 Porph. (Paralip. fr. 4 Schrader) ap. Eust. 285.34 


6 THY Mixpay “Iidda ypaibas toropel pnde KavOjvar 
# a yv ~ XX 4 > cal Soot x 
ouvynbws Tov Aiavta, TeAHvat dé ot Tas év Gopat dia THY 


épynv tot Bacrdéus. 


Cf. Apollod. epit. 5.7 (supra in Argumento). 


4 Schol. (T) Il. 19.326, “ds XKvpwe por evitpéderar” 
6 8€ rHv Mixpav “ludda avalevyvivta abrov amd Ty- 
Eehou mpoooppicOyvas exer 

IInreidnu & “Ayidya hépe Sxdpdvbe Avedda- 

ev? by és adpyadéov \ipév’ ixeTo vuKtods 


3 7 
EKELYNS. 


Cf. schol. (b) et Eust. ad loc. 
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But the other retorted, by providence of Athena, 


What did you say? How can you be so wrong? Even a 
woman could carry a load, if a man put it onto her, but she 
couldn’t fight. 


3 Porphyry, commentary on Homer 


The writer of the Little Iliad records that Ajax was not cre- 
mated in the usual way either, but placed in a coffin as he was, 
because of the king’s anger.*4 


4 Scholiast on the Iliad, “the son I have growing up in 
Scyros” 


The author of the Little Iliad says that he landed there on leav- 
ing Telephus: 


As for Achilles the son of Peleus, the storm carried him to 
Scyros; there he made the harbor with difficulty that night. 


33 The last sentence is supplied from the text of Aristophanes, 
who adds, “for if she’d fight, she’d shite.” This is unlikely to be a 
genuine part of the quotation, though it might be a humorous 
adaptation of an original “for if she’d fight, she’d retreat,” with 
chesaito substituted for chasaito. 

34 Agamemnon was angry because Ajax had intended to kill 
the Achaean leaders. Because Athena made him insane, he had 
attacked the animals instead. 
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5 Schol. (T) Il. 16.142, “dda pv olos eriotato mHdat 
"AxtAdevs” 


ot 6€ wAaTTovras hé€youtes ws IIndeds pev Tapa Xeipwvos 

éuabe THY xphow avrijs, AxrddAeds S€ wapa Hndéws, 6 d€ 
ovdeva edidakev. Kal 6 THS Muxpas “TAtados mounrhs: 
apdi dé rdépKns 

xptoeos aoTpamrel, Kai em avTat Sikpoos aixpey. 


2 dorpanrev? 


Schol. Pind. Nem. 6.85b, “€yxeos CaxdTot0” 


dikpouy yap, wate SVo axpas éyew .. . Kal Aioxvdos 
(fr. 152)... kat Looxdys (fr. 152)... pwerdyovar be rv 
ioropiav amd THs Aéoxov Mixpas ‘Iduddo0s éyorros 
otras: audi S€ - dixpoos t8én. 


6 Schol. Eur. Tro. 822 


rov Pavupndnv ... Aaopédorros viv elmer dxodovOjoas 

lal “ ‘ > ta 4 a a XX i 
Tot THY Mixpav “Thidda wemonkdte, dv ot wev Becropiony 
Pwxcavea daciv, ot b€ KivaiOwra Aakedatporrov, ws 
‘EdAavexos (fr. 202c Fowler), ot 5€ AwWdwpov "EpuOpatov. 
dyoi dé obtws: 


y a , ” @ Ny ” 
dumedov, Hv Kpovidns emopev ov mados arowwa 
xpvoeinv, dvAAOLTW ayavoiow Kopowoay 
v4 a > a v 2 ¥. x , 
Bérpvaot &, ovs “Hdatotos éracknoas Au rarpi 
na > a X Ld 7 ev. > , 
day’, 6 d€ Aaopedovre mépev Tavupndeos avi. 
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5 Scholiast on the Iliad, “only Achilles knew how to 
wield it” 


Some tell the fictitious tale that Peleus learned the use of it 
from Chiron, and Achilles from Peleus, and that he taught 
nobody else. The poet of the Little Iliad says: 


About it a collar of gold flashes, and on it a forked blade. 


Scholiast on Pindar, “his malignant spear” 


It was forked, so as to have two points . .. Witness Aeschylus 
...and Sophocles . . . They are borrowing the story from the 
Little Iliad of Lesches, who says “About it—a forked blade.” 


6 Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women 


Here he makes Ganymede the son of Laomedon, following 
the author of the Little Iliad, who some say was Thestorides of 
Phocaea, others Cinaethon of Lacedaemon, as Hellanicus has 
it, and others Diodorus of Erythrae. He says: 


The vine that Zeus gave in compensation for his son; it was 
of gold, luxuriant with splendid foliage and grape clusters, 
which Hephaestus fashioned and gave to father Zeus, and 
he gave it to Laomedon in lieu of Ganymede.*” 


35 The subject is Achilles’ great ash-wood spear. 

36 If the present tense is correct, the fragment must come 
from a speech. Compare Quintus of Smyrna, 7.195 ff. 

37 Zeus had abducted Ganymede for his own purposes; see 
Hymn to Aphrodite 202-217. The golden vine was inherited by 
Priam, who sent it to Eurypylus’ mother to overcome her objec- 
tions to her son’s going to fight at Troy. 
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Cf. schol. Eur. Or. 1391; Od. 11.520-522 cum schol. (Acusil. fr. 
40c Fowler). 
7 Paus. 3.26.9 
Maxdova S€ bd Evpuridov rot Thrépov redevricai 
dnow 6 ra Exn ToLjoas THY Muxpav “Iudda. 
8 Schol. Lyc. 780 
6 88 thy Muxpav “Tudda ypdipas dnot tpwOAvar rdv 
'OSvecéa Ud Odartos bre eis Tpotav avypxorto. 
9 Schol. Od. 4.248, “S€«rne” 
6 KuKukos TO AEKTHI OvopaTikds axover map’ ob dyae 
rov “OSvocéa Ta paxn aBovta pernudidoba . . . 
‘Apiorapxos S€ Sékrye per érairnt. 
10 Schol. Od. 4.258, “kara dé dpdvw wyaye woddyv” 


if 
ot S€ vedrepor Ppovw THY heiav amedéEavro. 


11 Hesych. 6 1881 


Awpydeos avayKyn Taporpia. KNéapxos pév dor (fr. 68 
Wehrli) .. . 6 6€ THY Mixpay “Iuada dyoiv emi rhs rod 
Ilad\aSiov KAomHS yevéo Oar. 
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7 Pausanias, Description of Greece 

Machaon died at the hands of Eurypylus son of Telephus, 
according to the poet of the Little Iliad. 

8 Scholiast on Lycophron 


The writer of the Little Iliad says that Odysseus was wounded 
by Thoas when they went up to Troy.°8 


9 Scholiast on the Odyssey 


The Cyclic poet takes DEKTES as the name of a man, from 
whom he says Odysseus borrowed the rags and put them on 
... whereas Aristarchus takes the word to mean “a beggar.” 


10 Scholiast on the Odyssey, “and brought back much 
phronis” 


The post-Homeric writers take phronis to mean “booty.” 


11 Hesychius, Lexicon 


"Diomedian compulsion”: a proverbial expression. Clearchus 
explains . .. The author of the Little Iliad connects it with the 
theft of the Palladion. 


38 That is, he allowed himself to be wounded for the sake of his 
disguise. On this escapade see Odyssey 4.242-264. 

39 The context is the same expedition of the disguised Odys- 
seus into Troy. The inference is that in the Cyclic poem he re- 
tumed to the Greek camp with some booty. 
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Paus. Att. 6 14 


, > Es ¥. a ¥. wv ua XN 
Avopndeios avaynn wapouia ... ot dé, dtu Acopndys Kat 
‘OSvoceds TO TladdAdbiov Krdébavres vuxros é€x Tpotas 
> ré ¢ La ‘ ¢ > ‘ XX la 
énavnecav, érdpevos b€ 6 ‘Odvaceds Tov Atouyndnv 
3 rd ? ~ 3 ~ , yt ~ X ‘ 
éBovhynOn amoxteivar év TH oEAHVYL OE (Oov THY oOKLdY 

~ , € ea 3 a * - bs. 
rob Eihovs 6 Atopydys, emotpadeis kal Biaodpevos tov 
‘OdSvocéa CSnoE Kai Tpodyew éroinoe Taiwy adToU Tat 
fide: 7d perddpevov. rarrerat O€ eri TOY Kat’ avayKnv TL 


TpatTovTov. 


Cf. Conon. FGrHist 26 F 1.34. 


12 Apollod. epit. 5.14 


> ~ > ‘ 2 a , s x 
eis ToUTOY “Odvaceds eirehOely weiBer TEevTHKOVTA TOUS 
dpiatous, ws O€ 6 THY Mixpav ypaibas “Thidda byt, vy’. 


vy’ Severyns: tptoxehious (se. -y) libri. 


13 Schol. Od. 4.285 


6 "AvrixXos €k TOU KUKAOD. 


14 Schol. Eur. Hec. 910 
Kaddtobérns ev B’ trav “EAAnuixov (FGrHist 124 F 10a) 


40 Conon tells a version of the story in which Diomedes is 
helped over the Trojan city wall by Odysseus but then leaves him 
outside and gets the Palladion by himself. On the way back, afraid 
that Odysseus will deprive him of it and of the credit for obtaining 
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Pausanias, Collected Attic Words 


“Diomedian compulsion”: a proverbial expression . . . Others 
say that Diomedes and Odysseus were on their way back from 
Troy at night after stealing the Palladion, and Odysseus, who 
was behind Diomedes, intended to kill him; but in the moon- 
light Diomedes saw the shadow of his sword, turned round, 
overpowered Odysseus, tied him up, and forced him to go 
ahead by beating his back with his sword. The expression is 
applied to people who do something under compulsion.” 


12 Apollodorus, The Library 

Odysseus persuaded the fifty best men to get inside the horse, 
or as the writer of the Little Iliad says, thirteen.*! 

13 Scholiast on the Odyssey 


Anticlus comes from the Cycle.* 


14 Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba 
Callisthenes in Book 2 of his Greek History writes: “Troy was 


it, he pretends that the image he has brought out is not the true 
Palladion. Odysseus, however, sees it twitch in indignation and 
realizes that it is the true one. He then makes his abortive attempt 
to kill Diomedes. He refrains when Diomedes draws his own 
sword, but it is then Odysseus who drives Diomedes along with 


blows on the back, not vice versa. 41 “Thirteen” is a paleo- 
graphically plausible emendation of the incredible “three thou- 
sand” given by the manuscripts. 42 In the Odyssey pas- 


sage, which Aristarchus suspected was not genuine, Anticlus is 
one of the men in the horse. Odysseus had to restrain him from re- 
sponding when Helen went round the horse calling the heroes’ 
names and mimicking their wives’ voices (4.271-289). 
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otras ypdde- “Eddw pev h Tpoia Oapyndtdvos pnvos, 
@s pév TwWes TOV iotopiKav, 18" iotapévov, was S€ 6 THY 
Mixpav “Ihidda, 7 bOivovros: Siopile. yap abros TH 
ef La lal ¥ ‘X , Ls , 
Graow, ddokov ovp Sivas rote THY Katadninv, Hvixa 


vo pev env péoon, haympa 8 éréreANe ceAT vn. 


pecovixtios 5é povov TH Oyddnt POivovtos dvarédhet, ev 
La I vo 
Gdn be od. 


Cf. Clem. Strom. 1.104.1, ubi ww pev env peodra, hapapa 8 
érérehre oeddva; Tzetz. in Lyc. 344 6 Sivwr, as jv ava. 
ouvreBeysévov, dpuxrov todas rots “EXAnow, as 6 
Aéoxns bnoiv, nvixa “vdé - cedjvn.” Cf. eund. Posthom. 719- 
721; 773. 


15-27 Paus. 10.25.5-27.2 


(15) tAnoioy 8€ rot “EXévov Méyns éort: Térpwrar 5€ TOV 
Bpaxtova 6 Méyns, xaba 87 kai Aéoxews 6 Aioyvdivou 
Iluppaios év “Ihiov wepoids éroinoe: tpwO vas S€ bro THY 
paxny Tovrov hv év rhe vuKti éuayéoarto oi Tpes, v0 
‘Adunrou dyot tov Avyeiov. (16) yéypamrat S€ kat AvKo- 
pnons Tapa Tov Méyyta 6 Kpéovtos, éxwv tpatpa eri 
Tat KapTar Aéoxews ottTw dnoiv abroy vm6 ‘“AyHvopos 
tpwhqvat. dpdra obv ws Grdws ye ovx Gv 6 ToAvyvwros 
éypawer ottw ta etxn odiow, ei pH émehéeLato THY 
motnow Tov Aéoyew ... (17) A€oxews bé és rH AlOpay 


43 This calculation goes back to Damastes of Sigeum (fr. 7 
Fowler) and Ephorus (FGrHist 70 F 226). 
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taken in the month of Thargelion, on the 12th, as some histori- 
ans say, but according to the author of the Little Iliad on the 
23rd. For he defines the date by saying that the capture 
occurred when 


It was the middle of the night, and the bright moon was 
rising. 
It rises at midnight on the 23rd of the month, and on no other 
day.”#3 


Cf. Tzetzes, commentary on Lycophron: Sinon, as arranged, 
showed the Greeks a torch signal, as Lesches says, when “it was 
the middle of the night, and the bright moon was rising.” 


15-27 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


(15) Near Helenus there is Meges. He has a wound in the arm, 
just as Lescheos the son of Aeschylinus from Pyrrha says in his 
Sack of Iion; he says he got the wound from Admetus the son 
of Augeas in the battle that the Trojans fought in the night. 
(16) Beside Meges there is also painted Lycomedes the son of 
Creon, with a wound in his wrist: Lescheos says he was so 
wounded by Agenor. So clearly Polygnotus would not other- 
wise have depicted their wounds in this way, if he had not read 
Lescheos’ poem . . . (17) Lescheos wrote of Aethra* that 


44In this passage Pausanias describes the great murals 
painted by Polygnotus in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphi, and com- 
ments on their relationship to the epic sources. Besides Homer 
and Lesches (whom he calls Lescheos), he refers to Stesichorus’ 
Sack of Ilion, and this explains his slip in naming Lesches’ poem as 
the Sack of Ilion instead of the Little Iliad. 

45 The mother of Theseus; she had been at Troy as a servant of 
Helen (Iliad 3.144). See the Sack of Ilion, fr. 6. 
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éroinoey, Nvixa HrtoKero “Iktov, vre€ehPodcay és 70 
4 > ‘\ > - x ¢ 4 \.€ XX Tal 
oTpatomedov avrTny adixéoOat 76 “EAAYwv Kat vo TOV 
maiswrv yropicOqvat Tov Oncéws, Kat ws Tap “Aya- 
ee ~ ¢ ~ 2 ft a ‘X > , 5 
pépvovos airnoa. Anpodav airyv: 6 b€ éxeivwn pev 
3 tf 7 ca XN 3 P ta ‘\ 
eOérew xapiler Oat, Tonoew S€ ob mpdtepov Eby mpiv 
¢ ? lal a 3 ‘X > ~~ ca a 
Edévyy meioa amooreihavte O€ avTa@e KHpuKa dwKev 
‘Edévn thy xapw .. . (18) yéypamras pev “Avdpouaxn, 
kal 6 Tats oi mpooéoTyKev EXOpLEVOS TOD MAOTOD. TOVTWL 
Aéoyews pupévt. a6 TOD Tipyou cupBHvar héyer THY 
5 > ‘ e * la ft ~ ¢ 7 > > 
TedeuTHY, od pry vd Sdypatos ye Tov “EAAHvwV, add 
idiar Neomrédepov adbréxepa ehjoar yevéo Oar (cf. fr. 
29)... (19) Aéoyews 5€ kal ean ta Kimpra (fr. 28) 
diddacw Evpvdikny yuvaixa Atveiar. (20) yeypappévar 
aS ~ # © x Ld - , 4 re XX 
dé emi KpHvns Uréep Tavtas Anivopn te Kat Mytidyy Kai 
Iletais éare kai Kireodixn. trovrav év Tredde kadoupévne 
Mixpat porns €oti To dvopa THs Anivouns .. . (21) 
"A , 4 e 67 > rs XN - 7 
OTVVOOV €, ov 1n ETOLNO ATO Kat NET KXEWS BRUNE, 
mentw@KoTa es youu 6 Neomrodepos Eider Taie. . . (22) 
Aécyxews O€ terpwpévov tov ‘“EXuxdova év Tht vuKro- 
ra ~ , € .s + 3 4 X > ~ 
paxiat yropicOnval te Urd "Odvacéws Kai EaxOyvar 
nw 2 ~ i“ ta 3 x € ‘ 
Cévra €«k THs paxyns dynoiv .. . (23) vexpot S€ 6 pev 
yuuvos nrdts dvoua én Tov vadtév éaotw Eppyspevos, bd 
6€ rov WjAw "Heoveds te Keirae kat “Adunros, évdeduKdres 
” ‘ a, \ > lol it > la ¢ ‘ 
ére Tovs Owpaxas. kal aitav Aéoxews Hiovéa bad Neo- 
tA “A XN e ‘\ , > ~ ‘A 
mroA€pov, TOV d€ VT Dioxrytou dyoiv arobavety tov 
“Aduntov ... (24) adixero pev dy éxi Tov Kaoodvopas 6 
KéporBos yapov: aéBave dé, ws pév 6 wAciav hoyos, bd 
Neomrohépov, A€oyews S€ bd Atopydous éroine ev, (25) 


eiot 6€ Kai émdvw Tod KoporBov [pianos kai “A€iov Te 
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when Ilion was being taken, she got out and made her way to 
the Greek camp and was recognized by the sons of Theseus; 
and that Demophon asked Agamemnon if he could have her. 
He said he was willing to grant him this, but only if he had 
Helen’s agreement. He sent a herald, and Helen granted the 
favor .. . (18) Andromache is depicted, with her son standing 
beside her; he has taken hold of her breast. Lescheos says that 
his end came about when he was thrown from the fortifica- 
tions, not by a decision of the Greeks but from a private desire 
of Neoptolemus to be his slayer . . . (19) Lescheos and the 
epic Cypria give Aeneas Eurydice as wife. (20) Above these 
women, at a fountain, are depicted Deinome, Metioche, 
Peisis, and Cleodice. Of these, only Deinome’s name appears 
in the so-called Little Iliad . . . (21) Astynous, whom Lescheos 
too mentions, has sunk to his knees and Neoptolemus is strik- 
ing him with his sword . . . (22) Lescheos says that Helicaon*® 
was wounded in the night fighting, recognized by Odysseus, 
and brought out of the battle alive . . . (23) Of the dead, there 
is one naked, Pelis by name, flung on his back, and below Pelis 
lie Efoneus and Admetus, still wearing their cuirasses. Of 
these Lescheos says that Eioneus was killed by Neoptolemus, 
and Admetus by Philoctetes . . . (24) Coroebus had come in 
order to marry Cassandra; he was killed by Neoptolemus in 
the majority version, but Lescheos makes it by Diomedes. 
(25) Above Coroebus are Priam, Axion, and Agenor. As 


46 One of the sons of Antenor, who had saved Odysseus and 
Menelaus from death; see the Argument to the Cypria. 
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avrap ‘AxtdAnos peyabvpou daidysos vids 
‘Exropénv ddoxov Katayev kothas émi vas, 
maida 8 éhov €x KdATov eVTAOKapoL TLONVYS 

en XN ‘ a X , X . 4 
pike 7000s TeTaywv amo Tipyov, TOV b€ TEGOVTA 
* a , x a ‘a 
é\aBe ropdipeos Pavatos Kat potpa Kparaty 


éx 0° €her’ “Avdpopayny, nilwvov mapdKourw 
"Extopos, Hv Té of avrar apiotnes Tavaxawy 
Saxav éxew éxinpov apeBdopevor yépas avdpt' 

> 4 tae ol . 4 si a 
avrov 7 “Ayyicao khurov ydvov immoddapoto 
Aiveiay év vnvowv éBioato Tovromépow tw 
> - a“ = t 7 a * 
éx mavtwv Aavawr ayeuev yépas eEoxov aAhwv. 


Fr. 30 Simiae Gorgoni trib. schol. Eur. Andr. 14. 


Schol. (A) Il. 24.735a (Aristonici) 


4 om lal , € > of, ‘ < la 
Ore evredbev KivyOevtes of pe? “Opnpov moyral purtope- 


a. n oa c “\ a > 2 > ‘A ‘ 
VOV KATQ TOV TELXOUS VTO TOV EAAnVwY etoayouvot TOV 


> 4 
AoTvavaxTa. 


31 Ath. 73e 


4 XN 4 
aouxvos .. . Kat Aeaoxns: 


€ +7 7 > Se, \ cal a. 4 
WS r) OT aéEnrar OtKVOS Spocepar evi Xwpwu. 


Aéayns Kaibel: Xevyns, Aadxns codd. 
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But great-hearted Achilles’ glorious son led Hector’s wife 
back to the hollow ships; her child he took from the bosom 
of his lovely-haired nurse and, holding him by the foot, 
flung him from the battlement, and crimson death and 
stern fate took him at his fall... . 


(30) He took from the spoils Andromache, Hector’s fair- 
girt consort, whom the chiefs of all the Achaeans gave him 
as a welcome reward and mark of honor. And Aeneas him- 
self, the famous son of Anchises the horse-tamer, he 
embarked on his seagoing ships, to take as a special prize 
for himself out of all the Danaans.*9 


Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus) 


(The critical sign is) because from this passage (Iliad 24.735) 
the post-Homeric poets have introduced Astyanax being 
thrown down from the wall by the Greeks. 


31 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
The cucumber . .. And Lesches mentions it: 


And as when a cucumber grows big in a well-watered spot. 
49 Tzetzes quotes two passages that were not consecutive in 
the epic. The first is about Neoptolemus’ actions during the sack 


of the city; the second refers to the subsequent distribution of 
booty in the Achaean camp. 
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32* Aeschin. 1.128 


EvpHOETE Kai THY TOALY TuUdV Kal TOS Tpoyovous OyuNs 
ws Jeod peyiorns Bapov idpupévous, kai Tov “Opnpov 
mohhdkts év THLE Thidds Néyovra mpd Tod TL TOV ped- 


hévrov yevéc Bat: 


dypn & eis orparov Hoe. 


TAIOT TIEPXIX 


TESTIMONIA 
IG 14.1286 = Tabula Iliaca B p. 49 Sadurska 
Pidudda Kai “Ojdvoceav powdidv jij “IXtov zép- 
alwa 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.68.2 


mahaoratos O€ ay Huets taper <6> TonTHS ApKTivos. 
De Arctino v. etiam ad Aethiopidem. 


ARGUMENTUM 


Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.16- 
25 


éerat 5€ TovTOLs “Idiov mépoidos BiBdia So ‘Apxzi- 
vou MiAnotov wepiéxovta TAde: 
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32* Aeschines, Against Timarchus 


You will find that our city and our forefathers have established 
an altar to Rumor, as a most mighty goddess, and that Homer 
often says in the Iliad, before something happens, 


Rumor came to the war host.®? 


THE SACK OF ILION 


TESTIMONIA 
Augustan-Tiberian relief plaque 


[The Iliad and] Odyssey, in 48 rhapsodies; the Sack of 
Ilion [ 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 


And, most ancient of all the sources we know of, the poet 
Arctinus. 


On Arctinus see also the testimonia to the Aethiopis. 


ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library 


This is succeeded by the two books of the Sack of Ilion by 
Arctinus of Miletus, with the following content: 


50 This half-line does not occur in the Iliad or Odyssey. 
Aeschines was perhaps thinking of the Little Iliad. 
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(1) test ra wept tov tmaov ot Tpaes vrdmtws 
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iv # 4 > > ~ * 
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fev Soxel Kataxpnpvioas adbtdv, Tots b€ Katadhéyew, 
a be ‘ > a, La “~ a > cal 2 lal 
ot 6€ iepov avbrov pacar delv THt AOnvas dvarebnvar: 
kai réhos viKa 7 TovT@Y yroun. TpaTévtes B€ Eis 
evppootryny evoxobvrat as amnddX\aypeévot TOU ToOdeE- 
pov. ev avdtae d€ T<o¥Twu <AmddAAwWY adbTots ONELOV 
éxuméume’ Ap.> S00 dSpaxovtes émidavévtes <Siavy- 
Edpevor dia THS Oardoons éx Tov TrANTIOV ViTwY 
Ap.> Tov Te AaoxéwvTa Kal Tov ETepoyv TaV Taidav 
, 4 ‘ ‘ lal 4 . c 
Siapbeipovow. émi b€ Tae tTépat. Svadopyjoartes ot 
mept Tov Aivelav breEHrOov eis tHY “Idnyv. 
(2) kat Livwy rods wupcods avioxEL TOts “Axatots, 
4 > XN 7 a 4-3 , 
mpotepov eivehnrAvOas mpoamolntos: ot d€ €x Tevédou 
mpoomhetcavres, Kat ot éx Tou Soupetov tmmov, émt- 
mimrover Tots ToAEptots. <@s 5é Evopioay Koipacbat 
x‘ a > 7 + cal ia b ’ 
Tovs Tohepious, avoiEavtes ov Tots bmAOLs eEQuET aL: 
kal mpaTos pev ‘Exiav TlopGéws adaddopevos aréba- 
e QX XN “ > - c XN > ‘ a, 
veo: ot S€ owrot cepar eEdrpavtes EavTovs éxi Ta 
teiyn mapeyévovto, Kai Tas TUas avoi~avrTes UT- 
ed€Eavto Todvs ard Tevédov katamhevoarras. Ap.> kai 
N 5) aed x , N , , 
Tohhovs avehovTes THY TOAW Kata KpaTos A\apBavov- 
XN ra x 3 - , > “ x 
ot. kat Neom70\epos ev aroxteiver Wpiaporv emt tov 
tov Avos Tot epxetov Bwyov xatadvyovra: Mevédaos 
¢ A 
S€ dvevpav ‘Edévny émi ras vats xataye, AnidoBov 
dhovevoras. 
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(1) The Trojans are suspicious in the matter of the 
horse, and stand round it debating what to do: <with Cas- 
sandra saying that it contained an armed force, and the 
seer Laocoon likewise, > some want to push it over a cliff, 
and some to set fire to it, but others say it is a sacred object 
to be dedicated to Athena, and in the end their opinion 
prevails. They turn to festivity and celebrate their deliver- 
ance from the war. But in the middle of this < Apollo sends 
them a sign:> two serpents appear, «swimming across the 
sea from the nearby islands,> and they kill Laocoon and 
one of his two sons. Feeling misgivings at the portent, 
Aeneas and his party slip away to Ida. 

(2) Sinon holds up his firebrands for the Achaeans, hav- 
ing first entered the city under a pretence. They sail in 
from Tenedos, and with the men from the wooden horse 
they fall upon the enemy. <When they reckoned the en- 
emy were asleep, they opened the horse and came out with 
their weapons. First Echion, the son of Portheus, jumped 
out, and was killed: the rest let themselves down with a 
rope, and reached the walls and opened the gates to let in 
those who had sailed back from Tenedos.> They put large 
numbers to death and seize the city. And Neoptolemus 
kills Priam, who has fled to the altar of Zeus of the Court- 
yard; Menelaus finds Helen and takes her to the ships after 
slaying Deiphobus.®! 


51 Compare Odyssey 8.517 f. 
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(3) Kaoodvépav 8€ Atas 6 lAéws apos Biav azo- 
omav ouvepédKerar 76 THs AOnvas Edavov: ef at 
mapokvvOévtes of “EXXnves katadedoat Bovdevovrar 
rov Aiavra: 6 8€ én tov rHs “AOnvas Bopov xara- 
dhevyer, kai Siacawlerar €k TOD erikepévov Kwdvvou: 
évet 5€ amoméovow ot “EdAnves, POopav adrar’ 7 
‘AOnva xara TO TéAaYyos pNXavarat. 

(4) cat "Odvocéws "“Acrvadvaxra dvedovtos, Neo- 
mTodenos ‘Avdpoudxny yépas AauBaver, kai Ta Nowa 
Lddupa Siavepovrar. Anpodav b€ Kai “Axdyas At- 
Opav evpovtes Ayovot pe EauTav. Ererta EupyHoav- 
tes THY TOAW TlodvEevyy chayialovow emi Tov Tod 
"AxtdAdhéws Tadov. 


FRAGMENTA 


1 Schol. Monac. in Verg. Aen. 2.15, “instar montis 
equum” 


Arctinus dicit fuisse in longitudine pedes C et in latitudine 
pedes L; cuius caudam et genua mobilia fuisse tradidit. 
Servius auctus in Verg. Aen. 2.150, “immanis equi” 


Hunc tamen equum quidam Jongum centum uiginti <pedes>, 
latum triginta fuisse tradunt, cuius cauda genua oculi mou- 
erentur. 
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(3) Ajax the son of Ileus, in dragging Cassandra away by 
force, pulls Athena’s wooden statue along with her. The 
Greeks are angry at this, and deliberate about stoning Ajax. 
But he takes refuge at Athena’s altar, and so saves himself 
from the immediate danger. However, when the Greeks 
sail home, Athena contrives his destruction at sea. 

(4) Odysseus kills Astyanax, Neoptolemus receives 
Andromache as his prize, and they divide up the rest of the 
booty. Demophon and Acamas find Aethra and take her 
with them. Then they set fire to the city, and slaughter 
Polyxena at Achilles’ tomb. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Scholiast on Virgil, “a horse like a mountain” 
Arctinus says that it was 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
that its tail and knees could move. 
Servius auctus on Virgil, “the huge horse” 


Some record that this horse was 120 feet long and 30 wide, and 
that its tail, knees, and eyes could move. 


Téne O€.. . bOopay atrau West: éwerra . . . kai POopav 
avrots cod. 
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2 Schol. (T) Il. 11.515, “iovs 7 éxtavew” 


4 rd c > xs ee , ‘ = ‘ ro. 

€viou bé dao @s OvdE €7L TAVTAS TOUS LAT POVS O ETQALVOS 
<_ ea > 4 > > ek * , a ra 
ovTOs €oTL KoLWOS, GAA ent TOV Mayaova, ov povor 

Cal ta ‘ S £ 

xXetpoupyeiv twes héyovor Tov yap Tlodadeipiov Sdiae- 
lal 7 fal y a ee lal 3 > 7 

Tao0as vocovs . . . TobTo Eoue Kat “Apxrivos év ‘Idiov 


la , 3 e 
mopOynoe: vopilew, év ots dyot 


3 x 4 a X , 
avTos yap ody ewKe warp <yépas> 
"Evvoatyauos 
> Z 4 S ¢ of 7, > + 
apdotépois repov 8 Erépov Kvdiov’ €OnKer- 
TOL pev Kougotépas yetpas mépev ex Te BéAeuva 
oapkos édety TrEal Te Kal Ehkea TaVT 
akécacGat, 
~ * we oS > Zz La aN vA 4 
tor 8 ap axpiBéa mavra evi oTyBecow EOnkev 
La - fal \ > , 7 
doKomd Te yvovar Kai avadOéa inoacbar 
ds pa kat Atavtos mpatos wale ywopéevoio 
» > 4 la ‘4 
oppata T aotpdnrovra Bapuvoyevov Te vonpa. 


3 Schol. Eur. Andr. 10 


<ot 6€> pacw Ste <ovK Ewetev> 6 Evpuridys Zavdwr 
Tpoo€xe TEpt TOV Tpwikav piOwv, rots 5€ ypyoyio- 
tépots Kai a€tomucrorépous: Stnotxopov pev yap (PMGF 
202) isropety dtu teOvyKot, kal rov THY Tlépoida cuv- 
TeTAXOTA KUKALKOY TOLNTHY OTL Kal ATO TOD TEixOUS 
pihbein, de HKorovOyxévae Evpurtdny. 
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2 Scholiast on the Iliad, “a doctor is worth many others 
when it comes to cutting arrows out” 


But some say that this commendation does not apply generally 
to all doctors, but specially to Machaon, who certain people 
say was the only one to do surgery, as Podalirius tended ill- 
nesses . . . This seems to be the view also of Arctinus in the 
Sack of Ilion, where he says: 


For their father the Earth-shaker®? himself gave them both 
the healing gift; but he made one higher in prestige than 
the other. To the one he gave defter hands, to remove mis- 
siles from flesh and cut and heal all wounds, but in the 
other's heart he placed exact knowledge, to diagnose what 
is hidden and to cure what does not get better. He it was 
who first recognized the raging Ajax’s flashing eyes and 
burdened spirit. 


3 Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache 


But others say that Euripides was not likely to pay attention to 
Xanthus on the myths about Troy, but only to the more ser- 
viceable and trustworthy sources: Stesichorus records that 
Astyanax was dead, and the Cyclic poet who composed the 
Sack that he was in fact hurled from the wall, and Euripides 
has followed him. 


52 Poseidon. But elsewhere Machaon and Podalirius are the 
sons of Asclepius. 
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4 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.69.3 


lol ca ‘ n” 

"Apxtivos S€ dyow td Avs SoPjvar Aapddver Mad- 
Adbtov ev Kai eivas ToOTO év Ihiwe Téws H TOLLS NALKETO, 
Kexpuppevor ev aGarat eixova 6 éxeivou KaTeckevac pé- 
vay ws pndev THS apxeriTou Siadépew amarns tav 
3 - (4 > Lal ~ + > XN 
emiBovrevdrvtav evexev év havepau tre Hvas, Kai avr7y 
‘Axatous émiBovrevoavras AaPetv. 


5* Schol. (D) I. 18.486a, “IidnidSes” 


émra aotépes ... haciv dé Hd€xrpav ov BovAopéevyny THY 
3 , ia x x *. 4 lat > ca 
IXiov répOnow Oedoabat bia 7d xtiopa Tov aToyéver 
Katakimeiy Tov TéTov ov KaTnorépioto, SioTEp ovoas 

7 ¢ bY 7 4 e € 7 % cal 
mpotepov éerra yevéoOas €€. 7 iatopia mapa Tos KUK\L- 
KOts. 


6 Schol. Eur. Tro. 31, “ras 6€ @eacadds deds | etAny’ 
‘AOnvaiwy re OnoetSax Tpopow” 


évot tabrad hace mpos xdpw eipqoba, pndev yap ei- 
Andévat rods wepi ‘Axduarra Kai Anpodorvta éx TaV 
Ladtpwv ada povnv riv AtOpay, 80 Hv cat ddixovro eis 
"Tktov MeveoOéws tryoupévov. Avoipaxos S€ (FGrHist 
382 F 14) rov ri Mépoida weronxdta dynot ypadev 
otras: 


Onceidas 8 eropev Spa Kpeiwv “Ayapénvov 
Hoe Mever OAi peyadyrope Tromméere awv. 
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4 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 


Arctinus says that a single Palladion was given by Zeus to 
Dardanus, and that this remained in Ilion while the city was 
being taken, concealed in an inner sanctum; an exact replica 
had been made of it and placed in the public area to deceive 
any who had designs on it, and it was this that the Achaeans 
schemed against and took. 


5* Scholiast on the Iliad, “the Pleiades” 


Seven stars ... They say that Electra, being unwilling to watch 
the sack of Ilion because it was a foundation of her descen- 
dants,*‘ left the place where she had been set as a star, so that 
whereas they had previously been seven, they became six. The 
story is found in the Cyclic poets. 


6 Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women, “and others 
the Thessalian host has received, and Theseus’ sons, 
the lords of Athens” 


Some say that this is said to please the audience, as Acamas 
and Demophon took nothing from the booty but only Aethra, 
on whose account they went to Ilion in the first place under 
Menestheus’ leadership. But Lysimachus says that the author 
of the Sack writes as follows: 


To the sons of Theseus the lord Agamemnon gave gifts, 
and to great-hearted Menestheus, shepherd of peoples. 


53 This fragment has been suspected of reflecting a Roman 
Claim to possess the true Palladion; see Nicholas Horsfall, CQ 29 
(1979), 374 f. But the same claim may have been made in Arc- 
tinus’ time by the Aineiadai in the Troad. 54 She was the 
mother of Dardanus by Zeus, and so ancestor of Laomedon. 
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Ps.-Demosth, 60.29 


> f. 203 va nw 2 cal 2 e we oe 

épéurnvr “Axapavridat trav émav év ots “Opnpos Evexa 
e , » Sct >> , : 

THs pyTpos dyow AtOpas ‘Axapavr’ eis Tpolav orethat: 


a 


6 pev ovv TavTds émeipGto KivdUvVoV ToD O@aaL THY 


éavrov pntép evexa. 


NOSTOI. ATPEIAQN KAOOAOS 


TESTIMONIA 


Schol. Pind. Ol. 13.3la, see below, Testimonia to Eu- 
melus. 


Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6 

dvadéperar S€ eis avTov Kai dANa Twa ToLNpaTa: 
“Apalovia, Ikuas Mexpa, Néoroe, «ra. 

Suda v 500 


la e 4 > A ‘ £ ‘ \ Ly ‘ 
vOoTOS: 1 oiKAdE éavodoS ... Kat of ToLNTAi O€ oi TODS 
Néorovs buvyocavtes Emovtar Tat ‘Ouynpar és doov 


aN § , 
€etot OVVATOL. 


daiveras Ott ov povos Eis evpioKdpevos eypahe Noorov 
"Axau@v GAG Kat Tues E€repor ex marg. add. codd. GM. 


Eust. Od. 1796.52 


6 8€ rods Néatous morjoas Kododareos . . . (Telegonia 
fr. 6). 
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Pseudo-Demosthenes, Funeral Oration 


The Acamantids recalled the verses in which Homer says that 
Acamas went to Troy on account of his mother Aethra. He, 
then, experienced every danger for the sake of rescuing his 
own mother. 


THE RETURNS 


TESTIMONIA 


Scholiast on Pindar, Olympian 13.31a, see the testimonia 
to Eumelus. 


Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer 


Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the 
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, the Returns, etc. 


The Suda 


nostos: a return home. . . . And the poets who have cele- 
brated The Returns follow Homer as far as they are able. 


Two manuscripts add from the margin: It appears that it was 
not one poet alone who wrote The Return of the Achaeans, but 
several others too. 


Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey 


The Colophonian poet of the Returns ... 


55 Actually his grandmother. The orator has made a mistake. 
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ARGUMENTUM 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 6.1-30 


ouvanre. dé rovtors Ta TaY Noarwv BiBrla wévte 
> ia a, #. ee: 
‘Ayiov Tpolnviov meptéxovra Tabe- 
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my ‘N , > - ? ‘ > 7 , 
b€ kat Néorwp avaxbévres eis tiv oikeiav Siaccu- 
> a 2 ¢ < ? fal 
Covra. pe” ovs extredoas 6 Mevédaos, <xKepavt 
mepuTec wr, Ap.> wera TévTE vedv eis AlyumTov Trapa- 
yiverat, TOV dowdy Siadbapeca@v vedv ev TAL TeE- 
Ader. 

(2) of b€ wept KdAxavra Kai Aeovréa kai Iohv- 
woirny melt mopevbévtes eis Kodtohmva Te:peciav 
<Kéhyarta Ap.> rata rekevtjoavra Odrrovor. 

(3) tOv S€ mepi Tov "Ayapéuvova daroThedvTwv 
“Axtddéws eiSwdov éeripavev Tepatar SuaxwdveEwv Tpo- 
héyor Ta ovpBynodbpeva. <Ayapéeuvwr 5€ Ovoas 
> a, 4 7 Ss - ‘ 
dvdyerar, kai Tevédwt mpocioye Neowrodenov Sé 

F La > 4 2 ~ Fe ¢ 7 “ 
weer Géris adixouévyn emipetvar S00 Hnyépas Kai 
Avovdoat, Kai émipéver. of S€ avayovTat, Kal Tepi 
Thrvov xepdlorvrar ‘AOnva yap eden0n Ards Trois 
"EdAnot Xepova emiéupar Kai toAdat vies Bubi- 
Covrat, Ap.> ei 6 mepi tas Kadnpidas mérpas dnhod- 

x 3 e wr ‘\ ~ ~ ‘\ 
Tat xeytwv kat 4 Atavtos dOopa tov Aoxpod. <Kat 
éxBpacGérvta Odrre: @éris ev Muxdvan. Ap.> 
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ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library 


Connecting with this are the five books of the Returns by 
Agias of Troezen, with the following content: 

(1) Athena sets Agamemnon and Menelaus in dispute 
about the voyage away. Agamemnon, to appease Athena’s 
anger, waits behind; Diomedes and Nestor put out to sea 
and reach their homes safely.°* After them Menelaus sails 
out, <encounters a storm, and> arrives in Egypt with five 
ships, the rest having been destroyed at sea.5” 

(2) The group around Calchas, Leonteus, and Poly- 
poites>® make their way on foot to Colophon; Teiresias®® 
dies there and they bury him. 

(3) When Agamemnon’s party is preparing to sail, 
Achilles’ ghost appears and tries to prevent them by fore- 
telling what will happen. <Agamemnon sets out after mak- 
ing a sacrifice, and puts in at Tenedos, but Thetis comes to 
Neoptolemus and persuades him to wait for two days and 
make sacrifice, which he does. The others set sail, and 
meet with a storm near Tenos, for Athena had besought 
Zeus to send a storm on the Greeks; and many ships sink. > 
Then the storm around the Kapherian rocks® is described, 
and how the Locrian Ajax perished <and his body was 
washed up and buried by Thetis on Myconos>. 


56 See Odyssey 3.130~183. 57 See Odyssey 3.276300. 

58 Apollodorus adds Amphilochus and Podalirius. 

59 Apollodorus says Calchas, which makes much better sense. 

60 The east-facing promontory at the southern end of Euboea. 
On the death of Ajax see Odyssey 4.499-510. 
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(4) Neomrdédepos b€ O€riO0s Urobenévyns Tele Tot- 
€iTal THY TopEiav: Kai Tapayevopevos eis Opduxnv 
2 4 s > tal 7 A XN 
Odvocéa xatahapBaver év tH. Mapaveiar. Kat 7d 
hourov avier THS 0600, Kal TeheuTHOAVTa Doivixa 

/ 3 ‘N XX 2 XN 7 , 2 
Odrrev: adtos Sé ets Modoc aods adukdpevos dvayve- 
pilerat Inder. 

(5) <€rewdra Ayapépvovos urd Atyiobov kai Khv- 

rd > t e > > f ‘ 7 
Tanotpas avaipebévros tm “Opéotou kat HudAddouv 
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FRAGMENTA 


1 Paus. 10.28.7 


€ di ‘ 
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7 ‘ c / ¢ s ‘ be #: 

Kadovpévy Kal ot Néorot (uvjpn yap 87 Kai év radrats 
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3 Ath. 281b 
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(4) Neoptolemus, following Thetis’ advice, makes his 
way by land. On coming to Thrace he finds Odysseus at 
Maronea. He completes the rest of his journey, and when 
Phoenix dies he buries him. He goes on as far as the 
Molossians, and is recognized by Peleus.*! 

(5) Then follow Orestes’ and Pylades’ avenging of Aga- 
memnon’s murder by Aegisthus and Clytaemestra, and 
Menelaus’ return to his kingdom. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


But Homer’s poem about Odysseus and the so-called Minyas 
and the Returns (for in these too there is mention of Hades 
and the terrors in it) know of no demon Eurynomus. 


2 Etymologicum Genuinum 


In the Cyclic poets the souls of the dead are called nekades. 


3 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


The poets say that old Tantalus too was a voluptuary. At any 
rate the author of the Return of the Atreidai tells that when he 
came to the gods and spent some time with them, and was 
granted the liberty by Zeus to ask for whatever he wanted, he, 


61 Apollodorus says that he became king of the Molossians af- 
ter winning a battle and that Andromache bore him a son, 


Molossus. 
62 See Odyssey 3.303-312. 
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HEVOY, UTEP AUT@Y TE TOUTWY pvEelaYy ToLHoaTOaL Kat TOD 
A A A ae , 
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4 Paus. 10.29.6 
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5 Paus. 10.30.5 
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3 évi Schneidewin: ézi codd. 
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being insatiably devoted to sensual pleasures, spoke of these, 
and of living in the same style as the gods. Zeus was angry at 
this, and fulfilled his wish, because of his promise, but so that 
he should get no enjoyment from what was set before him but 
suffer perpetual anxiety, he suspended a boulder over his 
head. Because of this he is unable to get <pleasure from> any- 
thing set before him. 


4 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


It is written in the poem Returns that Clymene was the daugh- 
ter of Minyas, that she married Cephalus the son of Deion, 
and that their child was Iphiclus. 


5 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Above these® is Maira, sitting on a rock. Concerning her it is 
written in the poem Returns that she departed from mankind 
still a virgin, and that she was the daughter of Proitos son of 
Thersander, and that he was a son of Sisyphus. 


6 Argument of Euripides, Medea 
About Jason’s father Aison the poet of the Returns says: 


And straightway she [Medea] made Aison a nice young lad, 
stripping away his old skin by her expertise, boiling various 
drugs in her golden cauldrons. 


63 In Polygnotus’ mural; see above on the Little Iliad (p. 135). 
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7 Clem. Strom. 6.12.7 


‘Avtipaxov te Tod Tyltov eimdvtos: (Epigoni fr. 2) “éx yap 
- ‘\ tt > A 4 » > 4 > , 
Sopwv TOAKA Kak avOperrowr TédOVTAL,” "Ayias éroin- 


oev: 
~ XN 3 7 Fé » > LS uo” 
dapa yap avOparwv véov Aradev Ade Kai Epya. 


‘Ayias Thiersch: Avy[e]ias cod. 


8* Schol. Od. 2.120 

Mukyvy “Ivayou Ovyarnp Kai Medias tis “Oxeavod: 7s 
Kat Apécropos “Apyos, ws év Tat Kiko éperas. 

9 Philod. De pietate B 4901 Obbink 


tov ‘Aokd[nmov 8 vjrd Atos xaltaxrav|Ojvac -ye- 
ypladaow “Hjaiodos . . . Aléyerat] 5€ Kai év rolis 
Noo]rocs. 


10 Poculum Homericum MB 36 (p. 101 Sinn) 


[kara tov momryy] ‘Alyiav] ék tav [Ndlorev 
‘Axalt]av. Odvaros “Ayapéu[volvos. Comites Agamem- 
nonis Nuwas, ‘AAKwéwv, Myjotwp Aiavtos, quos aggre- 
diuntur ‘Avtioyos et ‘Apyetos. 
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7 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


And where Antimachus of Teos had said “For from gifts much 
ill comes to mankind,” Agias wrote: 


For gifts delude people’s minds and (corrupt) their ac- 
tions. 


8* Scholiast on the Odyssey 


Mycene was the daughter of Inachus and the Oceanid Melia. 
She and Arestor were the parents of Argos, as it is related in 
the Cycle. 


9 Philodemus, On Piety 
Hel]siod has written that Ascl[epius] was killed by Zeus .. . [It 
is sai]d also in t{he Ret]urns. 


10 Caption to vase relief (third-second century BC) 


[After the poet] Algias], from the [Re]turns of the 
Achaeans: the death of Agamemnon. 


The vase shows followers of Agamemnon named Alemeon and 
Mestor son of Ajax, and a third whose name is illegible, reclin- 
ing at a feast and being attacked by men called Antiochus and 
Argeios. 


64 Probably an allusion to the bribing of Eriphyle. 
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11 Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.5 


éynpev (Navmu0s), ws pev ot Tpayixot Aéyovot, Kdv- 
pévnv thy Katpéws, as 8€ 6 Tods Néorous ypdibas, 
Dilvpay ... kai éyévynoe Tadapndyy Oiaxa Navowme- 
Sovra. 


12 Ath. 399a, “var” 
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13 Schol. Od. 4.12, “éx dovdns” 
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11 Apollodorus, The Library 


Nauplius married Clymene the daughter of Catreus, accord- 
ing to the tragedians, but according to the author of the Re- 
turns he married Philyra . . . and he fathered Palamedes, 
Oeax, and Nausimedon.© 


12 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
The poet of the Return of the Atreidai says in Book 3: 


Hermioneus chased swiftly after Isus and stabbed him in 
the groin with his spear. 


13 Scholiast on the Odyssey 


She®’ was, as Alexion says, . . . but as the poet of the Returns 
says, a Getic. 


65 Nauplius’ sons came to assist Aegisthus and were killed by 
Orestes and Pylades (Pausanias 1.22.6, after a painting on the 
Acropolis). 

66 Hermioneus was perhaps a son of Menelaus who assisted 
Orestes in the battle against Aegisthus’ men. 

67 The slave by whom Menelaus fathered Megapenthes 
(Odyssey 4.12). 

68 The meaning may be that her name was Getis. But the poet 
had probably said éx SovAns T'ériSos, meaning “from a Getic 
slave.” This is the earliest reference to the Getae, a Thracian tribe. 
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THAETONIA. OEXIIPOTIZ 


TESTIMONIA 
Clem. Strom. 6.25.1 
QUTOTEA@S yap Ta Eérépwr bhedSuevor ws tbia e€- 
nveyxav, kabarep Evvydupowv 6 Kupnvaios éx Mov- 
caiov 76 TEepi OeoTpwtav BiBdiov dddKAnpov. 


Phot. Bibl. 319a26 

Kal weparodrat 6 émuxos KUKhos éx Siaddpwr ToinTov 
cupmAnpovpevos péxpt THS atoBdcews "Odvacéws 
THs eis WOdxny, év He kai dao tod matdos Tyreydvov 
adyvoouvTos KTEiveETas. 


Euseb. Chron. 
Ol. 4.1: (v. ad Cinaethonem). 


Ol. 53.2: Eugammon Cyrenaeus qui Telegoniam fecit 
agnoscitur. 


Choerob.(?) wept woo érytos, An. Ox. ii.299.26 (Herod- 
ian. i.249.9, ii.451.20 Lentz) 

Ta emt Tpaypateias Hyouv ovyypapypatos Oud THs €t 
Suidfdyyov ypadovrat, otov ’Odvicoea h Kara ‘Odve- 
oéa, Hpaxdea 9 kara ‘Hpaxdéa, Tydreydvea 7 Kara 
Tnréyovov. 

Cf. Eust. Il, 785.21. 
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TELEGONY. THESPROTIS 


TESTIMONIA 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other 
people’s works and brought them out as their own; as 
Eugammon of Cyrene stole from Musaeus his entire book 
about the Thesprotians. 


Photius, Library 


And the Epic Cycle is completed by being filled up from 
various poets as far as Odysseus’ landing at Ithaca, where 
he is killed in ignorance by his son Telegonus. 


Eusebius, Chronicle 
Ol. 4.1: (see on Cinaethon). 


OL. 53.2 (567/566): Eugammon the Cyrenaean, who com- 
posed the Telegony, is recognized. 


Choeroboscus(?), On Syllabic Quantity 


Those that refer to a work (a written composition) are 
spelled with the diphthong ei, for example Odysseia for 
the work about Odysseus, Herakleia for that about 
Heracles, Telegoneia for that about Telegonus. 
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ARGUMENTUM 


Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 7.34— 
37 
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ARGUMENT 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from 
Apollodorus, The Library 


After this comes Homer's Odyssey, and then the two books 
of the Telegony by Eugammon of Cyrene, with the follow- 
ing content: 

(1) The suitors are buried by their families. Odysseus, 
after sacrificing to the Nymphs, sails off to Elis to inspect 
his herds. He is entertained by Polyxenus, and receives the 
gift of a mixing bowl, on which is represented the story of 
Trophonius, Agamedes, and Augeas.® Then he sails back 
to Ithaca and performs the sacrifices specified by Teiresias. 

(2) After this he goes to the land of the Thesprotians 
<and appeases Poseidon by making sacrifice in accord with 
Teiresias’ prophecies>,” and marries the Thesprotian 
queen Callidice. Then war breaks out between the 
Thesprotians, led by Odysseus, and the Bryges. Ares turns 
Odysseus’ forces to flight, and Athena faces him in combat, 
but Apollo pacifies them. After Callidice’s death the king- 
dom passes to Polypoites, Odysseus’ son, and he himself 
returns to Ithaca. <There he finds that Ptoliporthes has 
been born to him from Penelope. > 

(3) Meanwhile Telegonus, <having learned from Circe 
that he is Odysseus’ son, > has sailed in search of his father, 


69 Agamedes and Trophonius were commissioned by Augeas 
(Polyxenus’ grandfather) to build him a treasure house. They 
made a secret door in it, which they made use of to enter and steal 
the treasure. Augeas set a trap, and Agamedes was caught in it; but 
Trophonius cut off his accomplice’s head to conceal his identity, 
and escaped. Herodotus’ story of Rhampsinitus (2.121) is another 
version of the same folk tale. 70 See Odyssey 11.121-131. 
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FRAGMENTA 


1* Ath. 412d 
yépwv Te OV (Odvaceds) 


+ ¢ # 4 > + ‘\ C4 ec t 
nodev aprahéws xpéa Tt domera kal pébv dv. 


2* Synes. Epist. 148 
ov yap oas €k vuKtos éyeiper Kip’ émOpaurxov. 


Telegoniae ascripsit E. Livrea, ZPE 122 (1998) 3. 


3 Paus. 8.12.5 
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and after landing at Ithaca he is ravaging the island. Odys- 
seus comes out to defend it and is killed by his son in 
ignorance. <And when Odysseus comes to defend it, he 
wounds him with the spear he carries, which has the barb 
of a sting ray as its point, and Odysseus dies. >”! 

(4) Telegonus, realizing his mistake, transports his fa- 
ther’s body and Telemachus and Penelope to his mother. 
She makes them immortal <sends them to the Isles of 
the Blest>, and Telegonus sets up with Penelope, and 
Telemachus with Circe. 


FRAGMENTS 
1* Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
And Odysseus in his old age 


ate heartily of abundant meat and sweet wine. 


2* Synesius, Epistles 


For they are not awakened at night by the crashing waves. 


3 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


And on the right of the road there is a high mound; they say 
it is the grave of Penelope, not agreeing in her regard with 
the poem called the Thesprotis. In this poem it is stated that 


71 This was taken as the fulfilment of Teiresias’ prophecy in 
Odyssey 11.134 that death would come to Odysseus in a mild form 
and “from the sea.” Others, however, rejecting the Telegonus 
story, held that the expression meant “away from the sea.” 
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> bes v 2 7 5 x o ~ ~ 
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4 Eust. Od. 1796.48 
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ix ds: ov THY peev émdopariba adapavrivny, TOV be OTU- 
paka xpucobv eivar at Tov ‘Odvocéa avelrev. 
ae , . , + 5 , 
ou VEwTEpOt Ta Tepe Tynr€yovov aveTacav TOV Kiprys 
\ 3 4 a ~ ‘x w, cal a > 
Kal ‘Odvocéws, ds Soxet xara Cytnow tod Tatpos eis 
> 4 > “ ¢€ > > ¢ * 7 4 
dkny eOav im ayvotas tov marépa Staxpjoacbar 


Tpvydvos KEévTpat. 


6 Eust. Od. 1796.52 


6 S€ rovs Néotovs toujoas Kohoddvios Tyiéuayov pév 
dnote rv Kipxny vorepov yhpa, Tnréyovor b€ rov éx 
Kipxns avrvyqpa Unvedorny. 
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after Odysseus returned from Troy Penelope bore him a son 
Pioliporthes. 


4 Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey 


The Cyrenaean author of the Telegony records Telegonus (or 
Teledamus) as Odysseus’ son from Calypso, and Telemachus 
and Arcesilaus as his sons from Penelope.” 


5 Scholia on the Odyssey, “and death will come to you 
from the sea” 


Meaning away from the sea; the poet does not know the story 
about Telegonus and the barb of the sting ray. 


But some . . . say that on a visit to Circe Hephaestus made 
Telegonus a spear from a sting ray that Phorcys had killed 
when it was eating the fish in Phorcys’ lake. Its head was of ad- 
amant, and its shaft of gold. With it he killed Odysseus. 


Post-Homeric writers invented the story of Telegonus the son 
of Circe and Odysseus, who is supposed to have gone to Ithaca 
in search of his father and killed him in ignorance with the 
barb of a sting ray. 


6 Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey 


The Colophonian poet of the Returns says that Telemachus af- 
terwards married Circe, while Telegonus, the son from Circe, 
married Penelope.” 


72 “Calypso” is an error for Circe. “Telegonus or Teledamus” 
is Kustathius’ characteristic way of noting variants he found in 
his manuscripts. Arcesilaus is probably an alternative name for 
Ptoliporthes. 73 This time Eustathius has got Telegonus’ 
mother right but made a mistake about the poem. 
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POEMS ON 
HERACLES AND THESEUS 


KPEQ®TAOT OIXAATA® AAQSIZ 


TESTIMONIA 
Strabo 14.1.18 


Xapuos & Hv Kai Kpewdudos, dv hac SeEauevov 
Eevias more “Opnpov daBeiv Sdpov Hv éenvypadyy tov 
Tounpatos 6 Kahovow Oixadias dkoow. Kaddipaxos 
S€ rovvavtiov éudaiver Oc emeypdppards Tivos, os 
éxeivou pev Tomjo-avros, heyouevov 8 ‘Opypov bia. rv 
Aeyouernv Eeviav (Call. Epigr. 6 Pf.)- 


~ Y 4 va id a , XN n > ¥: 
Tod Lapiov mévos cipi, dduwe tote Oeiov aowddv 
4 ra > vw 4 > 0 
defapévov, krelw 6 Evputov dao” éradev 
> lal 
kai EavOyy ‘Iddecav ‘Oprperov S€ kadeduar 
ypappa. KpewptrAa, Zed ire, trotro péya. 
tives b€ SiOaoKadov ‘Ounpov rovrév dacuw ot 8 ov 
lal 3 33 v4 ‘ ia 
tovtoy add Aptoréav tov TpoKxovvyctov. 


Clem. Strom. 6.25.1, see below, Testimonia to Panyassis. 
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CREOPHYLUS, 
THE CAPTURE OF OICHALIA 


TESTIMONIA 
Strabo, Geography 


Another Samian was Creophylus, who they say once re- 
ceived Homer as his guest and was rewarded with the attri- 
bution of the poem known as the Capture of Oichalia. But 
Callimachus indicates the converse in an Epigram, that 
Creophylus composed it but that it was called Homer's as a 
result of the said hospitality: 


I am the work of the Samian, who once received in 
his house the divine bard, and I celebrate Eurytus’ 
misfortunes and the flaxen-haired Iole; but I am 
known as a writing of Homer’s—dear Zeus, a great 
compliment to Creophylus! 


And some say this man was Homer's teacher, though 
others say it was not he but Aristeas of Proconnesus. 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies: see below, Testi- 
monia to Panyassis. 
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Proclus, Vita Homeri 5 


héyouow ovv adrov eis “lov tMEvoavTa StaTpiipac ev 

Tapa Kpewdtdon, ypaparra 5€ Oixadias dhwouw Tov- 
¢ i4 col € 4 rd 

Tar xapicacba yris vov as Kpewpvdov mepidéperat. 


Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6 

> , S > 2 ‘ x ¥ ‘ a 
avadéperar S€ eis avtov kal GAAa Twa TOLnpaTa: 
“Apalovia, tas Mexpa... Oixadias drdwors... 


Suda «x 2376 (ex Hesychio Milesio) 


Kpewdvdos ‘Aorukdéovs, Xios 7) Lapuos, erorow6s. 
\ 4 ss ‘ ¢ PA £ vA ‘ 3 be 
twes S€ avtov tarépycav ‘Ouypov yap Bpov émi Ovya- 
fa a Ss. 4 4 4 > . c , F 
tpi, ot b€ dirov pdvov yeyovévat avTov ‘Opnjpov dé- 
A F f: ow ~ ’ > a 
yovot, Kai vrobeEdpevov “Opnpov haBely zap’ abrod 
TO Toinpa THY THS Oixahias dhaow. 


Cf. schol. Plat. Resp. 600b; Phot. Lex. s.v. Kpeddvdos. 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Epimerismi Homerici 0 96 Dyck 


tovto Se espjoopev Kai év THe <Oi>xadias arocet, 7 eis 
"Opnpov avadepera, EoTe 5€ Kpewdvdos 6 Toinoas: 
‘Hpakdys 8° éorww 6 éyar mpds “Tddnv: 


“® ylvar, <avTH> tavtTa y’ év d>barpotow 
Opnas.” 
airy suppl. Kéchly y’ Peppmiiller: 7’ cod. 
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Proclus, Life of Homer 


So they say he sailed to Ios and spent time with Creo- 
phylus, and when he wrote the Capture of Oichalia, he 
gave it to him, and it is now current under Creophylus’ 
name. 


Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer 


Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the 
Amazonia, the Little Iliad .. . the Capture of Oichalia... 


The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous 
Authors) 


Creophylus son of Astycles, from Chios or Samos, epic 
poet. Some relate that he was Homer's son-in-law, while 
others say that he was just Homer's friend, and that after 
giving Homer hospitality he received from him the poem 
The Capture of Oichalia. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Homeric Parsings 


We shall find this form (épyat) also in the Capture of Oichalia, 
which is attributed to Homer, though Creophylus is its author. 
Heracles is addressing Iole: 


“Lady, you can see this with your <own> eyes.” 
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2 Strabo 9.5.17 


aay 8 Oiyadiay wow Evpitov heyopévyv év re Tots 
4 4 ¢ a xs > iF Ay ¥ 3 , 
TémoLs TOUTOLS io Topotat Kai év EvBotat kai év ‘ApKadiat 
XN S: , wn N , co RP e@ es 
. wept O€ TOVT@Y CyTovGL, KaL pahLOTA Tis HV q VITO 
e 7 c lal be “ rs , LJ , 
Hpakk€ovs ardovoa, Kat 7Ept Tivos OUVEeyparpev Oo TroLN- 
eee See 
cas THY OixaXrias doo, 


Paus. 4.2.3 


@cocoadoi S€ kai EvBoets (ker yap 8H és dudioByryow 
Tav év THe EAAGOt <ta> mrEiw) A€yovowy, ot peV ws TO 
3 = la \ of. > | os lal > XN > 7 
Evpvriov - ywpiov dé épnpov ef npav €or 7d Kvpvreov - 
mods TO apxaiov Av Kat ékadeito Oixadia: ra bé Ev- 
Boéav Ady Kpeddvrdos ev “Hpaxdeiar wemoinkev duodo- 


youvta.. 


3 Schol. Soph. Trach. 266 


dtadwveirar b€ 6 tv Evputiwav apWyos “Haiodos pev 
yap 8 dyow (fr. 26.27-31) . . . Kpeadudos S€ £’, 
‘Apiaroxparys O€ (FGrHist 591 F 6) y’, To€éa Kadvriov 
Aniova. 


HEIZSANAPOT HPAKAEIA 


TESTIMONIA 
Theocritus, Epigr. 22 
\ Lal ‘ &eQ> € s en ¢ 4 
Tov Tov Zavos 60° dpiv viov wrnp 
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2 Strabo, Geography 


They locate Oichalia, famed as the city of Eurytus, both in 
these parts! and in Euboea and in Arcadia. . . They investigate 
these questions, and above all which was the Oichalia taken by 
Heracles, and which one the author of the Capture of Oichalia 
wrote about. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The Thessalians and Euboeans (most things in Greece being 
controversial) say, in the latter case that Eurytion, a deserted 
site in my time, was anciently a city and was called Oichalia; 
and Creophylus in his Heraclea* has written things in agree- 
ment with the Euboeans’ story. 


3 Scholiast on Sophocles, Trachiniae 


There is disagreement about the number of Eurytus’ sons: 
Hesiod says there were four . . ., Creophylus two, and 
Aristocrates three, Toxeus, Clytius, and Deion. 


PISANDER, HERACLEA 


TESTIMONIA 


Theocritus, epigram for a statue 


This man first of the poets of old, Pisander of Camirus, 


1 The Thessalian Hestiaiotis. 
2 Evidently Pausanias’ name for The Capture of Oichalia. 
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TOV Neovropaxay, Tov d€vxELpA, 

mpatos tav érdvalle povcomomev 

Tleicavdpos ovvéypapev otk Kapipov 

xaéooovs éerdvacer ein’ aéOdovs. 
Strabo 14.2.13 
kat Ileicavdpos 8 6 rhv “Hpadxheav ypabas Tronrhs 
‘Poddtos. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Kappos 


Teicavdpos S€ 6 Ssaonpdtaros woinths Kapipevs Hv. 


Quintil. Inst. or. 10.1.56 


Quid? Herculis acta non bene Pisandros? 


Clem. Strom. 6.25.1 


QUTOTEA@S yap Ta EéTépwv DpedOpevor ws dia é€- 
v td > 4 . ra ¢ 
qveyxav, xadarep Evydppwr ... Kat TMeicavdpos <6> 
Kapipeds Meivov rot Awédtov tiv “Hpdaxdeav. 


Anon. frag. de musica, Gramm. Lat. vi.607 Keil (ex 
Aristoxeno, fr. 92 Wehrli) 


Prior est musica inventione metrica; cum sint enim anti- 
quissimi poetarum Homerus, Hesiodus, Pisander, hos 
secuti elegiarii . . . 
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wrote up the son of Zeus, the lion-battler, the fierce of 
hand, and told of all the labors he worked his way through. 


Strabo, Geography 


Pisander too, the poet who wrote the Heraclea, was a 
Rhodian. 


Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon 
And Pisander the celebrated poet was from Camirus. 


Quintilian, Training in Oratory 
Did Pisander not treat well of the deeds of Hercules? 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other 
people’s works and brought them out as their own; as 
Eugammon. ..and Pisander of Camirus stole the Heraclea 
from Pisinous of Lindos. 


Anonymous fragment on music (from Aristoxenus) 


The invention of music was preceded by that of meter. For 
whereas the most ancient poets are Homer, Hesiod, and 
Pisander, and they were followed by the elegiac poets, etc. 
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Proclus, Vita Homeri 1 


i lat XN , 7 ra 3 > ‘x A 
émav total yeyovact TOA: todtwv & eioi Kpa- 
trtot “Opnpos, “Hoiodos, Metoavdpos, Naviaccrs, 
“AVTiMaxos. 


Cf. eiusdem Chrestomathiam ap. Phot. Bibl. 319a. 


Suda 7 1465 (ex Hesychio Milesio) 


Tletaavdpos MWeiowvos Kai ‘Apioraiypas, Kapipatos 
amd ‘Pédov' Kayupos yap nv modus “Podov. Kat tives 
* > .* > ‘4s > tA ) nn lal if 
pev avrov Evpodmov (EvpyAdov?) tov rounrod ovyxpo- 
vov Kai épapevov tatopovat, Twes dé Kai “‘Horddov 
mpeo Butepor, ot b€ kata THY Ay’ GAvpmidda (= 648/5) 
tatrover. éoxe S€ Kai ddeAPyy Atoxhecav. Toujpara 
d€ avrov ‘Hpdkhea év BiBdious B” €are dé Ta “Hpa- 
La vw ca ~ c ~ \ Bed 
khéovs Epya: €vOa mparos Hpakdet pomador mept- 
if x + 4 lal = la > a 
téBexe. ra 5€ Gdda TOV Tonpdtwv vdba adbrod 
i - ¢ * a 3 c lal 
do€dlerat, yevopeva v76 Te GrAwv Kai Apioréws TOD 


TOLNTOD. 
FRAGMENTA 


1 [Eratosth.] Catast. 12 


Aéwyv: ottds éore pev TOV éenupaverv GoTpwr. Boxe: § Ud 
‘ 7 eh 

Atos tiunPjvat todro 76 Candiov Sia 7d TOY TeTpaTddaV 

Caereerey x zs ’ ¢ , ra a 

nyeioba. wes b€ dacw bre ‘Hpaxdréovs apOtos ovTos 

GOXdos Hv eis TO prenpovevOnvar dirodo€av yap povov 
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Proclus, Life of Homer 


There have been many hexameter poets; the chief among 
them are Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyassis, and An- 
timachus.? 


The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous 
Authors) 


Pisander son of Piso and Aristaechma, a Camirian from 
Rhodes. (Camirus was a city of Rhodes.) Some make him 
the contemporary and the loved one of the poet Eumolpus 
(Eumelus?), but some date him even before Hesiod, and 
others place him in the 33rd Olympiad [= 648/645 Bc]. He 
had a sister Dioclea. His poetry consists of the Heraclea, in 
two books, an account of Heracles’ deeds, in which he was 
the first to equip Heracles with a club.* His other poems 
are considered spurious, the work of others including the 
poet Aristeus.5 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterisms 


Leo: this is one of the conspicuous constellations. It is held 
that this zodiacal animal was honored by Zeus® because of its 
being the first among the beasts. But some say that this was the 
first of Heracles’ Labors to be commemorated; for this was the 


3 This canonical list of five epic poets is repeated by Tzetzes in 
several places. 4 Compare fr. 1. According to Megaclides, 
Stesichorus (PMGF 229, compare S16) was the first to represent 
Heracles as wearing a lionskin and carrying a bow and club. 

5 Aristeas of Proconnesus may be meant. 

6 That is, in being set among the stars. 
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~ > L4 > ~ a x & 3 4 
Tourov ovy Smhats dvethev, GAG COvpTAaKels amTrémvi€ev, 
héyer 6€ wept avrod Ileicavdpos 6 ‘Pddios. Sfev kai THY 
Sopav adbrod éoxer, as évdokov epyov memounKkes. 


Cf. Hygin. Astr. 2.24; schol. German. Arat. pp. 71 et 131 Breysig. 


Strabo 15.1.8 


Tov b€ KoWwrnodYTMY a’TaL THs oTpateias amoydvous 
> “. , Ud a“ [4 vA / 
eivat Tovs LiBas, avuBora tov yévovs adrlovras Td TE 
é > iA , XN ¢ rd Q x 
Sopas duméxer Oar xabdmep tov “Hpaxdéa Kal 1d oxvta- 
~ x @ nw ‘ & Ss 4 tes 
Andopetv kat émxexadobat Bovol Kat Hyrovors PoTadov 
... (9) kat 4 rot “Hpaxdéovs 8€ wrodky 7 TovadTn TOAD 
A rn 2 z 
vewtépa THS Tpwikys pviuns €oti, mAdopa Tov THY 
¢e , , 4 s } + vy > 
Hpaxrerav trounodvrwy, etre Heioavdpos nv eit addos 
tis 7a 8 dpxaia Edava ovx otto Sveoxevacrat. 


2 Paus. 2.37.4 


Kedahyny 5€ eiyev guoi SoKety piav Kai ov mdetovas, 
Tletoavdpos S5€ 6 Kapipevs, iva 7d Onpiov re Soxoin 
hoBepwrepov kai avra. yivntrar 4 moinors a€ixpews 
BadXov, avi rovTw Tas Kepadas éroinoe THe Vdpat Tas 
TOANGS. 


3 Schol. Pind. Ol. 3.50b 


Ojrheaav dé eire Kai ypvooKépwrv aad totopias: 6 yap 
<tHy> Ononida ypaipas (fr. 2) rovavrny adrny <déye, 
kai Tletoavdpos 6 Kapipeds xai Depexvdns (fr. 71 
Fowler). 
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only creature that in his eagerness for fame he did not kill with 
weapons but wrestled with and throttled. Pisander of Rhodes 
tells about it. That was why he got its skin, because he had 
accomplished a famous deed. 


Strabo, Geography 


They say that the Sibai’ are descendants of those who accom- 
panied Heracles on this expedition, and that as a token of their 
lineage they wear skins like Heracles, carry staves, and brand 
their cattle and mules with the device of a club... This man- 
ner of equipping Heracles, too, is much more recent than the 
Trojan saga, a fiction of whoever wrote the Heraclea, whether 
it was Pisander or someone else; the old wooden statues of 
him are not fashioned like this. 


2 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


In my opinion the Hydra had one head, not more, but 
Pisander of Camirus, desiring to make the creature more 
frightful and his own poem more noteworthy, gave it its many 
heads for these reasons. 


3 Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians 


He made it [the Cerynian Hind] female and gold-horned on 
the basis of legend; for the author of the Theseis describes it 
like that, as do Pisander of Camirus and Pherecydes. 


7 An Indian tribe. 
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4 Paus. 8.22.4 
Tletravdpos S€ avrov 6 Kapepeds aroxreivat Tas dpvidlas 
ot drow, dda ws Wodwe kpotarov éxdim€erev avTas. 
5 Ath. 469c 
Tletoavépos év Sevrépwr “Hpaxdetas 1o Sémag év au 
Siémdevoev 6 “Hpaxdys Tov ‘Oxeavov eivar péev dyow 
‘HAiov, AaBety & aité map’ ‘AKxeav<od 7>dv “Hpakdéa. 


6 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 9.185a 


dvopa, d€ airy Ahkyis, ds dnoe Metcavdpos 6 Kapipeds. 


7 Schol. Ar. Nub. 105la 


ot 6€ daow Stu Tat “Hpaxhet ToAAA poyyoavre Tepi 
@cppotvdas 7 “AOnva Geppa AouTpaA éemadjxev, ws Tleé- 
wavopos: 


Ta 0 ev OeppomiAnuor Ged yhaveawmes “AGnvy 
tote Gepua oeTpa Tapa pyypive Garaoons. 


Cf. Zenob. vulg. 6.49; Diogenian. 5.7; Harpocr. ® 11. 


8* Stob. 3.12.6 
Tleodvdpov: 


> # ‘ ~ € ‘ ~ > t 
ov véweots Kal Weddos vrép WuxTs ayopeverv. 
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4 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Pisander of Camirus says that (Heracles) did not kill the 
(Stymphalian) birds, but scared them off with the noise of 
clappers. 

5 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Pisander in Book 2 of the Heraclea says that the cup in which 
Heracles sailed across Oceanus belonged to the Sun god, but 
that Heracles got it from Oceanus. 

6 Scholiast on Pindar, Pythians 

The name of Antaeus’ daughter was Alceis, according to 
Pisander of Camirus. 

7 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds 


Some say that when Heracles had toiled strenuously in the 
neighborhood of Thermopylae Athena sent forth hot springs 
for him, as Pisander has it: 


For him at Thermopylae the steely-eyed goddess Athena 
made hot bathing-places beside the seashore. 

8* Stobaeus, Anthology 

Pisander: 


There is no blame in telling a lie to save one’s life. 
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9* Hesych. v 683 
vods ob Tapa Kevratpoce 


~ Mv xX , , -; 8 lal 
mapoyuades. ore S€ Tetodvdpov xoppariov, exit Tdv 
GOUVaT@V TATTOMEVOD. 


Cf. Diogenian. 6.84; Macar. 6.12; Apostol. 12.12; Phot. s.v., Suda 
pv 525. 


ov apa Hesych. etc.: ov« évt Phot., Suda. 


10 Ath. 783c 


Metcavdpos 8€ dnow “Hpaxhéa Tehapave ris emi “Idcov 


oTpareias dpioretov dAewov Sovvat. 


Il Epimerismi Homerici A 52B Dyck 
gore 5€ Kat 


27 


aé 
mapa Tecdvipwr Tat Kaperpet. 


Cf. Et. Gud. s.v. aeé. 


12 Plut. De Herodoti malignitate 857£ 


7 ~ ~ A - > wn 2 4 L 
kairo. TOV Tada Kai Loyiwy dvdpav obx “Opnpos, ovxX 
‘Hotodos, odk “Apxidoxos, ov Meiacavdpos, ob Srnai- 
xopos, ov« ‘AAKkpady, ov Ilivdapos AiyuTtiov doyov éo-yov 
© rd * rs > + @ ~ 4 is 

Hpakkéovs 7 Poivixos, addN’ Eva TovTOV toact TAaVTES 


“Hpaxdéa Tov Bowwriov dp0d Kal ‘A pyetov. 
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9* Hesychius, Lexicon 
There is no sense with the Centaurs. 
A proverbial saying. It is a phrase from Pisander, applied to 
impossible situations. 
10 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
Pisander says that Heracles gave Telamon a goblet as a prize 
for heroism in the campaign against Ilion. 
11 Homeric Parsings (on the forms of the word aiei, 
“always”) 


There is also ae in Pisander of Camirus. 


12 Plutarch, On the Malice of Herodotus 


Yet of the ancient men of letters neither Homer nor Hesiod, 
Archilochus, Pisander, Stesichorus, Aleman, or Pindar took 
note of an Egyptian or Phoenician Heracles: all of them know 
only this one Heracles, the Boeotian and Argive one. 
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MANTASSIAOZ HPAKAEIA 


TESTIMONIA 
Suda 7 248 (ex Hesychio Milesio) 


Ilavvacis Modvdpyov ‘Aixapvaocets, TepatooKd70s 
Kal TounTAs er@v, 6s oBeoOeioay THY TounTUKY ér- 
avyyaye. Aovpis 5€ (FGrHist 76 F 64) Avoxdéous ze 
~ > & ‘\ rd c ¢ 9 A ft Ed 
matda avéypabe Kai Lad.ov, d6poiws d€ Kai ‘Hpddorov 
7 ¢ a ss F € re ae 

@ovpiov. iordpntar S€ Mavvacts ‘Hpoddrov rod tato- 
ptxod €Eddehpos: yéyove yap Maviacis Todvdpxou, 6 
dé ‘Hpddoros Av€ou rod Modvdpxou adeddod. tues dé 
od AVENY GAAG “Pow THY pnTépa “Hpoddrov Havvdacr- 
3 X € 4 € XN a a x 

Sos ddeddyvy iorépnoav. 6 dé Nariacis yéyove kata 

‘\ re Lo B 8 ta ~ 7 

THY on Ohupmidda: Kara O€ TAs TOAAGL TpETPBUTE- 
pos Kal yap jv émi Tov Hepotxdv. dvnipéOn S€ v7 
Avydduid0s Tov TpiTov Tupavyncavros ‘A\ukapvac- 
cov. €v b€ montais TatTeTaL pe” “Opnpov, Kara 5é 
Twas Kat pera “Hotodov Kai “Avrivayov. &yparje Sé 
kat Hpdxhecav év BuBXiots WW’ eis Eryn 0’, lovixa &v 
, a x X ‘ La 1 7 * 
mevrapéetpat (€ore O€ Ta TEpi Kddpov Kai Nydéa kat 


‘ > ‘ > - ? wv ‘a 
TAS Iwvixas atrotkias) €lS E77) iC . 


Merkelbach-Stauber, Steinepigramme aus dem griech- 
ischen Osten 01/12/01 = IG 12(1).145 


> . t: 7 - - SS 
Kov] nv “Hpoddrov yAvKLov OTOMGa Kat 
Tlavvacow 
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PANYASSIS 
PANYASSIS, HERACLEA 


TESTIMONIA 


The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous 
Authors) 


Panyassis the son of Polyarchus, from Halicarnassus, inter- 
preter of prodigies and hexameter poet, who restored the 
art of verse from extinction. Duris, however, registers him 
as the son of Diocles and as a Samian, just as he makes 
Herodotus come from Thurii.§ Panyassis is recorded as be- 
ing the cousin of the historian Herodotus, for Panyassis 
was the son of Polyarchus, and Herodotus of Polyarchus’ 
brother Lyxes. Some, however, relate that it was not Lyxes 
but Herodotus’ mother Rhoio that was Panyassis’ sister. 
Panyassis is dated to about the 78th Olympiad (= 468/465 
BC); or according to some, considerably earlier, as he lived 
at the time of the Persian Wars. He was put to death by 
Lygdamis, the third tyrant of Halicarnassus. As a poet he is 
ranked after Homer, and by some authorities also after 
Hesiod and Antimachus. He wrote a Heraclea in fourteen 
books, to the sum of 9,000 verses; Ionica in elegiacs, deal- 
ing with Codrus, Neleus, and the Ionian colonies, to the 
sum of 7,000 verses. 


Hellenistic verse inscription from Halicarnassus 


Nor was it ancient Babylon that nurtured Herodotus’ 


8 The point is that Duris denied Halicarnassus’ claims to both 
of its major authors. 
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nldvlerq BaBviav erpehey wyvyin, 
GAN’ ‘ANtxapvaccod kpavadv médov- av dua 

podmwas 

kretov év “EdAnvwr dorecr Kddos ExeL. 


Ibid. 01/12/02 de Halicarnasso 
éorepey Taviaccow énav apionyov avaxta, 


"Thtaxav Kurpiav rixrer dodobérny. 


Inscr. in poetae effigie, Mus. Neapol. inv. 6152 (I. Sgobbo, 
Rendiconti dell’Accademia Archeologica di Napoli 46 
[1971] 115 sqq.) 


4 ¢ ‘ ? 4 , > 
Tlavpvacots 0 qounrys {s} Aumnpotards éore. 


Dion. Hal. De imitatione fr. 6.2.2-4 


‘Hotodos pev yap ébpdovrcev HOovys 60 dvopatav 
AedtyTos Kat ovvOécews Eupedots: “Avtipaxos 45é€ 
evTovias Kal GYWMLOTLKHS TPAXUTHTOS Kal TOD GvP- 
HOous THS eEadrhayys Haviacis b€ tds TE apdotv 
aperas eionvéyKato, Kal avTos Tpayparetar Kal THE 
Kat avrov oixovopiat SunveyKev. 


Cf. Quintil. Inst. Or. 10.1.52-54. 


Clem. Strom. 6.25.1 


avToTek@s yap TA érépwy vheddpevar ws dia €&- 
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honeyed voice and sweet-versing Panyassis, but Halicar- 
nassus’ rocky soil; through their music it enjoys a proud 
place among Greek cities. 


Another 


(This city) sowed the seed of Panyassis, famous master of 
epic verse; it gave birth to Cyprias, the poet of Trojan epic. 


Inscription on a statue of the poet 


Panyassis the poet is a severe pain. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On imitation 


For Hesiod aimed at pleasing by smoothness of names 
and melodious construction; Antimachus at well-toned, 
athletic toughness and departure from the familiar; while 
Panyassis brought the virtues of both, he in turn excelling 
by his treatment of his material and its disposition. 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other 
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qveyxav, kadamep Evydppov . .. avtacis re 6 
‘Adtkapvacoeds mapa Kpewdvdov tov Lapiov rHv 
Oixadias dhocev. 

Euseb. Chron. 


Ol. 72.3: Pannyasis poeta habetur inlustris. 
Proclus, Vita Homeri 1, v. ad Pisandrum. 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Paus. 9.11.2 


émdexvvovar S€ (of OnBaior) ‘Hpaxréovs trav aidwv 
a 3 4 lal 2. fo > oa ay > % 
tov ék Meyapas prtijpa, ovdév te ahdoiws Ta és Tov 
Pavarov héyovtes } Xtnoiyopos 6 ‘Twepatos (PMGF 230) 
kat Taviacous €v tots émeow éroincay. 


2 Paus. 10.8.9 


Haviacots dé 6 Modkudpxovu zewounkas és “Hparhéa ery 
Ouyarépa “Axehauov tHv Kacradiay dyoiv eivar. déyer 
yap 8% epi rob “Hpaxdéovs: 


Tlapynooov vidderta Poots bia tooat wephoas 
ixero Kaoradins ‘Ayedwidos duBporov bduwp. 
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people’s works and brought them out as their own, as 
Eugammon .. . and Panyassis of Halicarnassus stole the 
Capture of Oichalia from Creophylus of Samos. 


Eusebius Chronicle 
Ol. 72.3 (490/489): the poet Panyassis is celebrated. 


For Panyassis in the canon of epic poets, see above on 
Pisander. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The Thebans also display a memorial to Heracles’ children by 
Megara, telling no different story about their death from what 
Stesichorus of Himera and Panyassis related in their verses.° 


2 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Panyassis the son of Polyarchus, the author of a Heracles 
epic, makes Castalia a daughter of Achelous. For he says of 
Heracles: 


Crossing snowy Parnassus with swift feet, he came to 
Acheloian Castalia’s immortal water. 


9 The reference is to Heracles’ killing his children in a fit of in- 
sanity, a story best known to us from Euripides’ tragedy Heracles. 
The next fragment may refer to his visit to Delphi to seek puri- 
fication. According to Apollodorus, Library 2.4.12, the oracle told 
him to go to Tiryns and serve Eurystheus, who would make him 
undertake a series of difficult tasks. 
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3 Clem. Protr. 2.35.3 


Tlavvacois yap mpos tovrous Kai GANovsS Trapmdddous 
avOpwros hatpetoat Oeods torope’, GSé Tas ypadwv- 
“thy pev Anunrnp, TAR S€ KdvTos ‘Audvyv7ers, 
thy S€ Moceddwv, 7A 8 dpyuporo€os “Am6\dwv 

avodpt wapa Ovntads Onrevoépev eis eviavror, 
ThH Se <Kai> dBpipddupos “Apys brs TaTpos 
avadyKys,” 


. x > ‘\ iA 
KQL TQ EML TOVTOLS. 


3 Onrevéwer Sylburg: Ojoat wéyav Meineke. 


4 Apollod. Bibl. 1.5.2 


Havvaors 8€ Tpirrddeuov “Edevoivos déyer dynoi yap 
Anpuntpa mpos avrov édbeiv. 


Cf. Hygin. Fab. 147. 


5 Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 1.260 


ee “ & > ‘ ¢ ~ fal 3 Ps = 
Ob io TOpLKOL TOY apyNYOV Yuav THs émaTHuNns AaKAn- 
mov Kekepavvactat héyovow .. . XTyoixopos pev ev 
"EpidvaAne (PMGF 194) eizav dre twas Tav ent OnBars 
4 > ra , x N xX \ 
TecovTwry avora .. . Tlavvacis 8€ Sia 7d vexpov Tuv- 
Sdpew advarricat. 


Cf. schol. Eur. Alc. 1; Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.3; Philod. De pietate B 
4906 Obbink; schol. Pind. Pyth. 3.96. 
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3 Clement of Alexander, Protreptic 


For Panyassis relates that a whole number of other gods 
beside these were in service to mortals, writing as follows: 


“Demeter put up with it, renowned Hephaestus put up 
with it, Poseidon put up with it, silverbow Apollo put 
up with menial service with a mortal man for the term of a 
year; grim-hearted Ares too put up with it, under compul- 
sion from his father,” 


and so on.1° 


4 Apollodorus, The Library 


But Panyassis makes Triptolemus a son of Eleusis, for he says 
that Demeter came to the latter.!! 


5 Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors 


The antiquarians say that the author of our science, Asclepius, 
was struck by the thunderbolt . . . Stesichorus in the Eriphyle 
saying that it was because he resurrected some of those who 
fell at Thebes . . . but Panyassis that it was for resurrecting the 
dead Tyndareos.!* 


10 Someone, perhaps Athena, is consoling Heracles, recalling 
various mythical episodes of gods who submitted to servitude 
under mortal masters. The allusions were probably explained 
more fully in what followed, and fragments 4 and 5 fit well in this 
context. 

11 That is, the king in whose house she served as nurse was 
called Eleusis, not Keleos as in the Hymn to Demeter. 

12 Apollo, upset at the destruction of his son Asclepius, killed 
the Cyclopes, the manufacturers of the thunderbolt. It was to 
atone for this that he was made to serve Admetus for a year. 
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6 Steph. Byz. s.v. BéuBiva 
Koun THS Newéas .. . Tlavvacis ev ‘Hpaxdeias porn 
d€pud te Onpeov BeuBiwyrao déovtos. 


Kat &\d\ws- 


7 


Kai BeuBuryjtrao wehwpou dépua éovtos. 


8 [Eratosth.] Catast. 11 

Kapkivos: obtos Boxe év tots dorpors teO Hvar SC “Hpar, 
Ort pdvos, “Hpaxhet trav aGhiov cuppayovytwv bre THY 
Bdpav avyipe, ek THs Nipvns exandjoas edaxev advrov 
Tov 760a, Kabdrep pyoi Maviacis év “Hpaxdetar: Ovpw- 
Geis 8 6 “Hpaxdrjs Soxet rt 708i ovvO doa airdv, bev 
peyadys tits TerdynKe KataptOpovpevos év trois 1B" 
Cordtors. 


Cf. Hygin. Astr. 2.23; schol. Arat. 147; schol. German. Arat. pp. 70 
et 128 Breysig. 


9 Ath. 498d 
Ilavtacors tpitwe “Hpaxdeias byoiv: 


fal 4 “ / tal 
TOU KEpacas KPYTHPA péyayv ypvooto daewdv 
uA > , ¥ M4 # X ¥ 
oximous aivipevos Oapéas wéTov Novy Ewer. 


1 daewvot Kinkel. 
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6 Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon 


Bembina: a village in the territory of Nemea. . . Panyassis in 
Book 1 of the Heraclea: 


and the animal skin from the lion of Bembina, 


and again: 


7 


and the skin of Bembina’s monster lion. 


8 Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterisms 


Cancer (The Crab): it is held that this was placed among the 
stars by Hera because it alone, when all the others were help- 
ing Heracles when he was killing the Hydra, leaped out of the 
lake and bit him in the foot, as Panyassis says in the Heraclea; 
and Heracles in anger is held to have crushed it with his foot. 
Hence it has been highly honored by being numbered among 
the twelve creatures of the Zodiac. 


9 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
Panyassis says in Book 3 of the Heraclea: 
Mixing some of it in a great shining golden bowl, he took 


cup after cup and enjoyed a fine bout of drinking. 


13 This may refer to Heracles’ entertainment by the centaur 
Pholos as he was on his way to capture the Erymanthian Boar 
(Apollodorus, Library 2.5.4). Compare Stesichorus, Geryoneis, 
PMG 181 = S19. 
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10 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3.177b 


€or 5€ THY Ovarvyny érépav THs Tewérns haciv eivar, 
ae: , P , aie 
tpodov tov Atovicov, aomep Haviacts év tpitar “Hpa- 
kXelas" 
7 eo od . ti 4 cal - x 
kat p 6 pev €k KoATOLO Tpodod Odope Toot 


Ovorvys. 


11 Ath. 172d 


Teppatov d€ mpatoyv dyot pynpovedoa Nawacow Lé- 
hevxos (FGrHist 634 F 2) év ofs wepi THs map’ Atyumriors 
avOpwrobvaias Sinyetrar, Toda pev emiBetvar héyw 
Téupata, ToAAas b€ vooadéas dpuis. 


wéppata TOA émdeis, ToAaS OE TE VOTTAdaS 


” 
opus. 


Versum restituit Meineke. 


12 Ath. 469d 


Navvacrs 8 év trpwrot “Hpaxdeias mapa Nynpéws dyot 
THv Tov “HXiov duddnv xopicacba tov “Hpaxdéa Kai 
Stamhedorat eis “EpvOecav. 

p 


mpwret cod.: reraptat Dibner: 7éumrwe Robert: 1a” Wilamo- 
witz 
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10 Scholiast on Pindar, Pythians 


But some say that Thyone is different from Semele, being Di- 
onysus’ nurse, as Panyassis does in Book 3 of the Heraclea: 


And he jumped out from the bosom of his nurse Thyone. 


11 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


As for cakes, Seleucus says that Panyassis was the first to men- 
tion them, in his account of the Egyptians’ human sacrifice, 
saying that (Busiris) 


placed many cakes on top, and many fledgling birds. 


12 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Panyassis says in Book 1(?) of the Heraclea that Heracles 
got the Sun’s goblet from Nereus and sailed over to Erythea 
in it.14 


14 It is very unlikely that this came as early as Book |. Frag- 
ment 13 suggests that it may have appeared in book 4 or 5. 
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13 “Ammonius” in IJ. 21.195 (P. Oxy. 221 ix 8; v.93 Erbse) 


[Z€AJevxos b€ <rov adrov ‘Okeavee tov “Ayedatov civac 


Tlaviacow amodaivea déyovra> év € [‘Hp]axdeias: 


“xals] 8 éxoplevOlyns pedy “Al xleA[wliov 
apyv[poldiva, 
’Oxeavod rorapoto [bu] edpéos vy[p]a Kédevda,;” 


<rov avrov - Myovra> suppl. West. 


14* Schol. Nic. Ther. 257a, “67 dvfleow eloaro xadKov” 


ypaderar S€ Kai “dvOeor yadnns” .. . éore 8€ H XaAKH 
A > 2 kad * x“ v4 2 4 ¢ Yi +. 
avoos, ad ob Kai THY mopdipav avouacav. dpoiws Td 


éudepes 70 év THe “Hpakdetat- 


doris & dmédapre hacwn: 
Ea \ 4 XX > » + 
GddoTE pev Kuavov, tore 8 dvOecw eicato 
yahkov. 


15 Hygin. Astr 2.6.1 


Engonasin: hunc Eratosthenes Herculem dicit supra draco- 
nem conlocatum, de quo ante diximus, eumque paratum ut ad 
decertandum, sinistra manu pellem leonis dextra clauam 
tenentem. Conatur interficere draconem Hesperidum custo- 
dem, qui numquam oculos operuisse somno coactus existi- 
matur, quo magis custos adpositus esse demonstratur. De hoc 
etiam Panyasis in Heraclea dicit. 
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13 “Ammonius,” commentary on Iliad 21 


Seleucus <points out that Panyassis identified Achelous with 
Oceanus> in Book 5 of the Heraclea: 


“And how did you travel the stream of silver-eddying 
Achelous, over the watery ways of the broad river 
Oceanus?”!5 


14* Scholiast on Nicander, Theriaca, “sometimes he 
looks like flowers of copper” 


There is a variant reading “flowers of chalke” . . . chalke is a 
(purple) flower, from which the name is applied to the purple 
fish. Likewise the simile in the Heraclea: 


And its shining scale glittered; sometimes it looked like 
blue enamel, and sometimes like flowers of copper.!® 


15 Hyginus, Astronomy 


The Kneeler:!” Eratosthenes says that this is Heracles sta- 
tioned over the aforementioned serpent, ready for the battle, 
holding his lionskin in his left hand and his club in his right. 
He is endeavoring to kill the Hesperides’ guardian serpent, 
which is held never to have closed its eyes under compulsion 
of sleep, a proof of its guardian status. Panyassis tells of this in 
his Heraclea. 


15 The addressee is Heracles, the speaker perhaps Geryon. 

16 Meaning perhaps green like verdigris. The lines probably 
come from a description of the serpent that guarded the Golden 
Apples. 

17 The modern constellation Hercules. 
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Cf. [Eratosth.] Catast. 4; schol. German. Arat. pp. 61 et 118 
Breysig. 


Avienius, Phaen. 172-187 


Ila laboranti similis succedet imago 

protinus, expertem quam quondam dixit Aratus 
(63-66) 

nominis et cuius lateat quoque causa laboris. 

175 Panyasi sed nota tamen ... 

177 nam dura immodici memorat sub lege tyranni 
Amphitryoniaden primaeuo in flore iuuentae, 
qua cedunt medii longe secreta diei 

180 Hesperidum uenisse locos atque aurea mala, 
inscia quae lenti semper custodia somni 
seruabat, carpsisse manu, postquam ille nouercae 
insaturatae odiis serpens uictoris ab ictu 
spirarumque sinus et fortia uincula laxans 

185 occubuit: sic membra genu subnixa sinistro 
sustentasse ferunt, sic insidisse labore 
deuictum fama est. 


16 Schol. Od. 12.301 


Nupdddwpos 6 thy Xuxedriay wepinynoapevos (FGrHist 
572 F 3) kat [loAvaivos (639 F 7) cat Tavvacis dvdaxa. 
tev “HAiov Body Badaxpdév dyot yevér Gat. 


@adaxpov Meineke: dvddxtov, dvddixor, dvAatov codd. 
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Avienius, Phaenomena 


Next you will see a figure as of one exerting himself. Aratus 
said of old that it had no name and that the reason of its exer- 
tion was obscure; but it was known to Panyassis .. . He relates 
that Amphitryon’s son in the first flower of his youth, being 
subject to the harsh rule of an immoderate tyrant, came where 
the unknown South retreats into the distance, to the regions 
of the Hesperides,!8 and plucked the golden apples guarded 
by a custodian ignorant of sluggish sleep, after that serpent, 
the creature of a stepmother insatiable in her hatred,!8 suc- 
cumbed to the victor’s blow, slackening its sinuous coils that 
barred the way. Thus, they say, he held his body supported on 
his left knee, and thus the tale is that he rested, overcome by 
his exertions. 


16 Scholiast on the Odyssey 


Nymphodorus the author of the Description of Sicily, 
Polyaenus, and Panyassis say that the guardian of the Sun’s 
cattle was Phalacrus. 


18 Panyassis apparently located the Hesperides to the far 
south of Africa. Pherecydes was to transfer them to the far north 
(fr. 17 Fowler ~ Apollodorus, Library 2.5.11). See JHS 99 (1979), 
145. 

19 Hera, Heracles’ implacable enemy. 
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17 Paus. 10.29.9 


Tlavvacons 5é éxoinoe ws Onoeds Kat Tecpibous emi trav 
Opovwv mapaoxowrTo oxnpa ov Kata Seopotas, mpoc- 
Ati ge ie Ried aihics 2 a : 
guy S€ amd tod xpwrds avri decpav ohriow edn THY 


mwéTpav. 


Cf. Apollod. epit. 1.24; schol. Ar. Eq. 1368. 


18 Comm. in Antim. p.442 Matthews, “Srvyos t8wp” 


vmotiberar év “Aidov, Kabdmep xai Taviacol[is héywr 
wept tTlod Lua[v]dov ev “Aidov [d]vtos dyoiv 


a + 3 L¢ La XN A 
@s dpa puv eimdvra Katao[réyace Itvyos] Ddwp. 


19 Stob. 3.18.21 (Mavvdaotdos); 12-19 cit. etiam Ath. 
37a, 12-13 et Suda ot 135 


“< m3 + ‘\ 2. am 3 > e tA a > x 
€eiv’, dye 8) Kal wiv: dpern v0 tis éore Kai 
LA 
avTn, 
6s K avOp@v TOD Treio-rov év eidatrivye web 
mivyne 
> eee) s a > + A , 
ev Kat emioTapevas, Gua T ddAov hata Keevne. 
- oS ee 3. ‘\ \ 2 Us X > Yd 
ioov & és 7 év Satti Kai év wohépwt Oods avyp, 
c a a = wy id ~ 
vopivas Siérwv taranevbéas, EvOa Te Tadpot 
# / , 4 fal wv 
Oapoadéor teh €fovor pévovot te Povpov apya. 
cal Fen OX , S 4 4 > 7 N 7 
Tov Kev ey Oeiuny ioov Khéos, ds 7 evi Sauté 
- ‘ oe > % > 4 
TEpTyTAL TapEewY aya T addov adv avwyne. 
> 4 c cal xX > ~ fal 
ov yap pou Cwew ye Soxet Bpords ovb€ Bidvar 
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17 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Panyassis wrote that Theseus and Pirithous on their chairs did 
not give the appearance of being bound there, but that instead 
of bonds the rock had grown onto their flesh.?° 


18 Commentary on Antimachus, Thebaid, “the Water of 
Shuddering” 


He places it in Hades, in the same way as Panyassis, speaking 
of Sisyphus in Hades, says: 


After he had spoken thus, the Water [of Shuddering 
coverled him over. 


19 Stobaeus, Anthology; lines 12-19 also Athenaeus, 
Scholars at Dinner 


“Come on, friend, drink! This too is a virtue, to drink the 
most wine at the banquet in expert fashion, and to encour- 
age your fellow. It’s just as good to be sharp in the feast as in 
battle, busy amid the grievous slaughter, where few men 
are brave and withstand the furious fight. I should count 
his glory equal, who enjoys being at the feast, and encour- 
ages other folk to as well. A man doesn’t seem to me to be 
really alive, or to live the life of a hardy mortal, if he sits out 


20 They were detained in the Underworld after they went 


down with the aim of securing Persephone as Pirithous’ wife. 
Heracles saw them when he went down to capture Cerberus. 
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> , , 7 aS > 2 ” 
avOpwroto Biov tatacidpovos, dotis am’ oivov 
Oupov épyticas peivy wéTov, GAN éveddpwv. 
olvos yap Tupi tvov émixGoviovrw dveap, 
éxOdov ade€ixaxov, Tdans Tuvorndov aadys. 
> ‘ “ , 3 x = > he 
ev pev yap Oadrins Eparov pépos ayAatns Te, 
ev 6€ yopourumins, év & iveptis hiddryrTos, 
> Zs , ‘A as ? a 
év 5€ te pevOypns Kat duadpoavvys addewpn. 

ra ‘\ ‘ 5 4 La lal 
TO GE Xp} Tapa Sauti Sedeypevov evppovr Gupar 
wivew, unde Bopys Kexopnuévov nite yira 
hoba. myuvpovta, ehacpévov edppoovvdar.” 


48 és 7 West: 7 ds codd. 7 xev Nauck: ev codd. 

1L petvne West: wives codd. 13 réone cuvorydov avinu 
Ath,, Suda 14 é€parov Ath.: iepdv Stob. 16 ddr\ewpy 
Hense: dAeyewys codd. 


20 Ath. 36d 


Tlavvacis & 6 éromoids THY pev TPaTHY TOTW aTOvepEL 
Xdpiow, “Opars cai Avoviow, THY bé Sevtépav ‘Adpodi- 
Tm kai wadwv Acovvow, “TBpe S€ Kat “Arne THY Tpirny. 
Tlaviacis dnow 


é A \ , , > Noh 
mpatat pev Xapirés T Ehaxov Kai evdpoves 
*Opat 
a ‘ 4 Ss, y uv 
potpav Kai Audvucos épiBpopos, ot wep érevEar: 
a > ¥ 7 x 7 NX 4 
tots 6 ém. Kumpoyévera Jed. Mdxe kai Awdvucos, 
ww 7 7 4 > A -s 4 
évOd te KaAALOTOS TéTOS avdOpacr yiverat oivou: 
wy ra rd ‘ ¢ a, yo > > la 
el Tus wé<Tpa> Tloe Kal Ur6TpOTIOS OiKAad aéAOOL 
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the party restraining his appetite for the wine: he’s an idiot. 
Wine is as much of a blessing as fire for us on earth: a good 
shield against harm, accompaniment to every song, for it 
has in it a delightful element of the festive, of luxury, of 
dancing, of entrancing love, anda refuge from care and de- 
pression. So you must take the toasts at the feast and drink 
merrily, and not sit costive like a vulture after you have fed 
your face, oblivious of good cheer.”2! 


20 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


The epic poet Panyassis assigns the first round of drinks to the 
Graces, the Horai, and Dionysus, the second to Aphrodite and 
Dionysus again, but the third to Hybris and Ate. He says: 


“The Graces and the cheerful Horai take the first portion, 
and Dionysus the mighty roarer, the ones who created it. 
After them the goddess born in Cyprus takes her share, 
and Dionysus, at the stage where the wine session is at its 
most perfect for men: if you drink in measure and go back 


21 The speaker is perhaps Eurytus at Oichalia, encouraging his 
guest Heracles to drink more deeply. I take fragments 20-22 to be 
from Heracles’ reply as he tries to restrain his too bibulous host. 
This temperate Heracles, the counterpart of the moral hero rep- 
resented by Pindar and Prodicus, would be a modification of the 
older tradition. 
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Saitos amo yAuKephs, odK av TOTE THATL 
KUpOat: 
3 7 7 7 XN 4 
GAN’ STE Tus olpys TpiTdTHs TpOS MeTPOV 
eXavvor 
tivov aBreuéws, Tote 8 “TBptos aioa kai “Arys 
yiverar apyadén, kaka 8 avOpemorow drale. 
aha TéTOV, wETPOV yap Exes yAUKEpOto TroTOLO, 
oTeixe Tapa pynoTHy droxov, Koiwule & 
eTaipous: 
io ‘\ ed id dé a4 
deidia yap Tpirdrns poipyns pwedundéos otvou 
4 , 7, 3.N ay ‘ a 
mivopevns, pn o "TBpts évi dpect Ovpov dépont, 
éoOdots 5€ Eeviorwe Kany emOyor TehevTHY. 
3 ‘\ ~ ‘\ fal A. V4 
G\AG TOD Kai wave TOADY TOTO. 


5 suppl. West — vadrpomos Peppmiiller: aorp- codd. 
14 8 Meineke: év codd. 15 dda mot Meineke: add’ 
dari codd. 


21 Ath. 37a (post fr. 19) 


, 
Kal Wad 


> a na iG fal ” 
oivos < > Ovnrotor Gedy mapa S@pov apiorov 

2 / ae n > 4 3 7 
dyads dt Tama pev ehappolovow dovdat, 

ia ? 2 7 Cal > 3 ‘\ id 
mavtes © opynopol, wacar 8 épatai diddrntes. 

4 > > Fp > , > “nw > s 
macas 8 €k Kpabdins avias avdpav dhanale 
TLVOMEVOS KATA MEéTPOV UTep péTPOV SE YEpEiwr. 


1 et 5 cit. Clem Strom. 6.11.6 5 bmépperpos Clem. 
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home from the feast, you will never run into anything bad. 
But when someone drinks heavily and presses to the limit 
of the third round, then Hybris and Ate take their unlovely 
turn, which brings trouble. Now, pal, you’ve had your ra- 
tion of the sweet liquor, so go and join your wedded wife, 
and send your comrades to bed. With the third round of 
the honey-sweet wine being drunk, I’m afraid of Hybris 
stirring up your spirits and bringing your good hospitality 
toa bad end. So doas I say, and stop the excess drinking.” 


21 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner (after fr. 19) 
And again: 


Wine is mortals’ finest gift from the gods, glorious wine: 
every song harmonizes with it, every dance, every delight- 
ful love. And every pain it expels from men’s hearts, so long 
as it is drunk in due measure; but beyond the measure, it is 
not so good. 
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22 Ath. 36d (post fr. 20) 
Kai €€ns TEepi auétpou oivou: 
év yap ot “Arns te Kai “TBptos aio’ <ap’> 
omnoel. 


ev West: éx codd. dp add. Naeke. 


23 Schol. (T) Il. 24.616b, “ai 7’ dud’ “Axedwiov” 


Twes “ai t dud’ “Axedjovov™ wotapds b€ Avdias, e€ ob 

mAnpotrat 6 “TAos: Kai “Hpaxdéa voojoavra emt Tov 

TOMWY, GVAddYTMOV avTa Depua oUTPA TOV TOTALar, 

Tous matoas “TAXov Kadéorat kat Tov e€ “Oudadns ’Axé- 

Anta, ds Avddv éBacihevoer. ciot b€ Kai vidas ‘Ayedh- 
ov , 

Tides, ws dnor Navacors. 


Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.1149/50 


Haviacis b€ dnow év Avdias tov “Hpaxdéa voojoarra 
Tuxety idoews vTd “TAdov Tod ToTapod, 6s éore THS 
Avdias: 816 Kai Tovds S00 viods adtot “Tddovs évopacO7- 


vot, 


24 Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpeuidn 


< a 2 a 4 e A cal > 
7 Avktia €xadeiTo oUTwWS. ol KaToLKOULTES Tpeptrets. A770 
Tpepirou, ws Taviacis: 


évOa 8 évae péyas Tpeuidns Kai p yyaye 
KOvpHY, 
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22 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner (after fr. 20) 
And following that, about immoderate wine: 


For with it the turn of Ate and Hybris comes along.” 


23 Scholiast on the Iliad, “the nymphs who dance about 
the Achelous” 


Some read “about the Achelesius”; this is a river in Lydia, a 
tributary of the Hyllus, and (they say) that after Heracles fell 
sick in these parts, and the rivers provided him with warm 
bathing, he named his sons Hyllus, and the one born to 
Omphale Acheles—he became king of Lydia. There are also 
Achelesian nymphs, as Panyassis says. 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


Panyassis says that Heracles fell sick in Lydia and obtained 
therapy from the river Hyllus, which is in Lydia; and this is 
why his two sons were both named Hyllus. 


24 Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon 


Tremile: Lycia was so called. The inhabitants are Tremileis. 
The name is from Tremiles, as in Panyassis: 


And there dwelt great Tremiles, and he married a maid, an 
22 This line may have directly followed fragment 21. 
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vipednv “Qyvyinv, hv Upnéidixny Kadéovow, 
LiBpor éx apyvpéwt, Torapar Tapa Suwevte 
7Hs 8 ddool matdes TA@os {ZavOos re} Uivapds 
«Tt €yévovTo> 
Kat Kpdyos, 6s kpatéwv tacas Aniler’ apovpas. 
1 Tpepitns Meineke: 7penvr(t)os codd. Pp tyaye kovpnv 


West: éynpe Ovyarpa. codd. 3 LipBe? 4 ita West: 
Eavbds Mivapds re Salmasius. 


25 Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Acris 


a 2 ? * x‘ fad XX ~ fe v 
modus AtBins ... ote Kal vyoos Tpds THE AvKias. Eat 
Kal vioos GhAn pera€d AcBédou kal Téw .. . ore Kai 


vioos akin WVipwv éyyvs. ore kal dAAn, ws KrAéwr 6 
Lupaxovoros év THe TEpt TOV Aipévwv, AdEevdpos ova. 
av ‘ la , ¢ tA > © cai ¢ 
€ote Kat Tépay Ilions, ws ILavvacts év “Hpakdeias ev- 
dexarne. 


26 Clem. Protr. 2.36.2 


val pHy Kat Tov “Atewréa bd “Hpaxdéovs to€evOjvat 
“Opnpos déyer (Il. 5.395), wat tov “Hdeiov “Aidyv 

- € las ea ‘ ‘ b ¢ “ a 
Ilavvacots totopel: Ady S€ Kai tHY “Hpav rHv Cvyiav 
istope bd Tov avtod “Hpaxdéovs 6 avrds odros 
Tlarvacts 


év Ivdwe huabdevre. 


“AtOnv Matthews: Avyéar cod. (et schol.). 
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Ogygian nymph, whom they call Praxidice, at the silvery 
Sibrus, beside that swirling river. And from her <were 
born> baleful sons, Tloos, Pinaros, and Cragus, who in his 


might plundered all the plowlands. 


25 Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon 


Aspis: a town in Libya . . . Also an island off Lycia. Also another 
island between Lebedos and Teos . . . Also another island near 
Psyra. Also another, as Cleon of Syracuse writes in his work On 
Harbors, a treeless one. Also one beyond Pisa, mentioned by 
Panyassis in the Heraclea, Book 11. 


26 Clement, Protreptic 


Aye, and Homer says that Aidoneus was shot by Heracles, and 
Panyassis records that the Elean Hades was; and this same 
Panyassis also records that Conjugal Hera was shot by the 
same Heracles 


in sandy Pylos. 


23 Tremileis represents a native tribal name that appears in 
Lycian inscriptions. The Sibrus or Sirbis is the Xanthus; the famil- 
iar name has intruded as a gloss in the next line. Tloos and Pinaros 
are the eponyms of the Lycian hill towns Tlos and Pinara, and 
Cragus of the mountain to the west of the Xanthus valley. 

24 Presumed to be in southern Asia Minor. 
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Arnob. Adv. nationes 4.25 


Non ex uobis Panyassis unus est, qui ab Hercule Ditem 
patrem et reginam memorat sauciatam esse Iunonem? 


27 Et. Gen. (A) s.v. polos 
n oTadow ... kai Ilavvacons: 


diy Oddids mote woOos tadda Set perepeuB<d>ero 


Lawv, 


> 5. NY Pst 
QvTt TOV OTACLS. 


28 Apollod. Bibl. 3.14.4 


‘Hotodos dé (fr. 139) adrév Boivixos wai “AddheotBotas 
héyet, Haviacis 5€ dnot Ociavros Baothéws ‘Acoupiwr, 
a a4 7 va LA 7 ~ 3 6 
ds €oxe Ovyatépa Lpvipvay. airy kata phvw “Adpodirys 
(ov yap avriy éripa) ioxe ToD TaTpds Epwra, Kai ovy- 
epyov AaBotca THY Tpodoy ayvoobyTt Tat TATpL VUKTAS 
¥: , a 5 ae as ua s 
Sddexa cuveuvac dy. 6 8€ as Hirero, oracdpevos Eidos 
2 , > , n XX ? nw + 
edlwxev avTyy, } S€ TeprxatahapBavopern Peois niéaro 
> \ la ‘\ XN f > XN 3 pA 
adavns yevér Oar. Oeoi d€ Katouktipavres adrny eis Sév- 
Z a n , , . 
Spov perpdrd\akav 6 kadodor optpvav. Sexapnviaion dé 
vaTepov xpdven ToD dSévdpou payévtos yevunPyvar Tov 
heyopevov “Adwriv: dv “Adpodity Sta Kaddos Ere vyTLOV 
t ~ > 4 et a , 
kpvoa Beay eis A\dpvaxa kpvbaca Mepoeddovnt tapiora- 
> ? ba € > 4 > > , # a. s x 
to: éxeivyn O€ ws COedoaro, odk amedidov. Kpioews S€ Ext 
Ads yevopuerns eis tpets poipas dinipébn 6 eviautds, Kat 
play wey tap éavTdr péve Tov “Adwviy, ptav b€ rapa 
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Amobius, Against the Heathens 


Is Panyassis not one of you, who records that Hades and the 
queen Hera were wounded by Heracles?” 


27 Etymologicum Genuinum 
mythos [lit. words]: dissension . . . And in Panyassis: 
Divided words once [. . .]?° of the peoples had repented, 


that is, dissension. 


28 Apollodorus, The Library 


But Hesiod says Adonis was the son of Phoenix and 
Alphesiboea, while Panyassis makes him the son of Theias, a 
king of Assyria, who had a daughter Smyrna. She, through the 
anger of Aphrodite (whom she failed to honor), conceived a 
desire for her father, and with her nurse as accomplice she lay 
with him for twelve nights without his realizing it. When he 
became aware of it, he drew a sword and chased her, and she 
as she was being overtaken prayed to the gods to disappear. 
They took pity on her and changed her into the tree called 
smyrna (myrrh). Ten months later the tree split open, and the 
said Adonis was born from it. Because of his beauty Aphrodite 
concealed him from the gods, still a baby, in a chest, and 
placed it with Persephone; but when she saw him, she refused 
to give him back. An adjudication was made by Zeus, and the 
year was divided into three parts. He ordained that Adonis 
should stay by himself for one part, stay for one with 


25 Compare Iliad 5.392-397. 
26 Text corrupt and unintelligible. 
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Tlepoehovys mpocérake, THv b€ érépav rap’ Adpodizye 6 
dé “Adwris tavrye Tpocévepe Kai THY idiav potpar. 
2 ae gone ok 5a 
vorepov € Onpedwv “Adwris 7d aves TANyels aTébave. 


Cf. Philod. De pietate B 7553 Obbink; schol. Lyc. 829; Ant. Lib. 
34. 


29 Hesych. y 652 
"Hoinv- 


Tov "“Adovw. Taviacts. 


30 Schol. (h *B) If. 1.591 = Et. Magn. s.v. Byndds 
kat 6 Ilavvacis 6€ Ta 7édtha 


Anda 
déyet. 


@HSHI> 


TESTIMONIUM 
Arist. Poet. 1451a19 


‘ 7 , lal ~ 
610 mdvres eolkaow duaptdvew door TOV ToOLnTaV 
¢ oh sh x 3 nm 4 
HpaxAnida, @nonida, Kai Ta TOLadTa ToLnpaTa TE 

4 ” , > St > ee a a 
ToujKacw: olovTat yap, émet els Hv 6 ‘Hpakdys, eva 
Kal TOV poor eivar TpoTHKEW. 
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Persephone, and the other with Aphrodite. But Adonis gave 
Aphrodite his own time too. Later, while hunting, he was 
gored by a boar and died.?” 


29 Hesychius, Lexicon 
Eoies [He of the Dawn]: Adonis. Panyassis. 


30 Scholiast on the Iliad; Etymologicum Magnum 


And Panyassis calls sandals “platforms” (béla). 


THESEIS 


TESTIMONIUM 
Aristotle, Poetics 


So all those poets appear to go wrong who have composed 
a Heracleis, a Theseis, and poems of that kind; they sup- 
pose that because Heracles was one person, it ought to be 


one myth. 


27 Tt is not clear how much of the story stood in Panyassis, or in 
what context. Fragment 29 must belong with it. 
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FRAGMENTA 
1 Plut. Thes. 28.1 


a ‘\ ¢ lal oh s > A > , 

qv yap 6 THs Ononidos wots Apaldvar éravacracw 
, A 7 , ots , 5 

yéypade, Onoel yapodvr. Datdpay tHs “Avtidays émt- 

Tidepevys Kai Tay per adris Apalévey apuvopéven kal 

Kteivovros avras ‘Hpaxdéous, mepipavas éorxe pvOwt Kai 

mac pate. 


2 Schol. Pind. Ol. 3.50b 


Oyjreav 8é clive kal ypycoxépwy amd iotopias: 6 yap 
<THY> Ononida ypdpas towavrny adtiy <déye>, Kai 
Ileicavdpos 6 Kapupeds (fr. 3) Kal Depexvdys (fr. 71 
Fowler). 
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FRAGMENTS 
1 Plutarch, Life of Theseus 


For the Amazon uprising that the poet of the Theseis has writ- 
ten of, in which, when Theseus was celebrating his wedding to 
Phaedra, Antiope attacked him and the Amazons with her 
gave support and Heracles killed them, obviously bears the 
marks of a mythical fiction.?8 


2 Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians 


He made it [the Cerynian Hind] female and gold-horned on 
the basis of legend; for the author of the Theseis describes it 
like that, as do Pisander of Camirus and Pherecydes. 


28 Antiope was an Amazon whom Theseus had previously 


brought to Athens and married. See Apollodorus, epitome 1.16— 
17. 
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ETMHAO® 


TESTIMONIA 
Clem. Strom. 1.131.8 


Liyuwvidns pev ovv Kata ‘Apxidoyov héperar, Kaddi- 
vos 5€ mpeoBitepos od paxpae . . . Evpndos 8€ 6 
Kopivftos mperBitepos Ov ém-BeBrnkévor ‘Apion 
TOL Lvpaxovoras KTioavTt. 


Id. 6.26.7 

Ta 5€ ‘Howddov perndrdakav eis welov Adyov Kal ws 
tia é&jveyxav Evpyndds te kai “Akovoidaos ot 
istopioypadot. 

Euseb. Chron. 


Ol. 5.1: Eumelus poeta, qui Bugoniam et Europiam . . . 
agnoscitur. 
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EUMELUS 


TESTIMONIA 
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


Simonides is said to have been contemporary with 
Archilochus, and Callinus a little older . . . and Eumelus of 
Corinth, who was older, to have overlapped with Archias 
the founder of Syracuse. 


Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


And Hesiod’s poetry was turned into prose and brought 
out as their own work by the historians Eumelus and 
Acusilaus. 


Eusebius, Chronicle 


Ol. 5.1 (760/759): the poet Eumelus, who composed the 
Bougonia and Europia, is recognized. 
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Ol. 9.1: Eumelus Corinthius uersificator agnoscitur et 
Sibylla Erythraea. 


Cf. Cyrill. Contra Iulian. 1.12 (Patrol. Gr. lxxvi. 520D). 


Schol. Pind. Ol. 13.31a, “év 6€ Moto’ advavoos” 


tovro b€ bua. Tov Edpndrov 6vta Kopivétov Kat yparav- 
ta Néorov roav “EAMjvov. 


Evpndov Gyraldus: Edjpodzov codd. 


Paus. 4.4.1 


ét 8€ Divta tod YvBota mporov MeaoyMort TdTE TAL 
‘AmodNwve és Ajjdov Ovoiav Kai advdpav yopov a7o- 

? “\ sf > Ed 3 + XN 
atéhdovor 70 8€ odio dio pa mpoadd.ov és Tov Geov 
edidatev Evpyos, etvat ve ws aAnOads Evyyjdov vopi- 
Cerat pova Ta ery TavTa. 


Cf. Paus. 4.33.2 (PMG 696), 5.19.10. 


FRAGMENTS 
1. (Edundrov 7 Apxtivov) Tiravopaxia 
1 Philod. De pietate B 4677 Obbink 


6 8€ rH Tilravo]uaxiav ypdlbas €€] AiPépos dyloix (sc. 


x 4 
Ta TavrTa). 
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Ol. 9.1 (744/3): Eumelus the Corinthian poet is recog- 
nized, and the Erythraean Sibyl. 


Cyril of Alexandria also dates Eumelus to the ninth Olympiad. 


Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians, “Among them (the Corin- 
thians) the sweet-breathed Muse blooms” 


He says this because of Eumelus, who was a Corinthian 
and wrote The Return of the Greeks. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


In the time of Sybotas’ son Phintas the Messenians first 
sent a sacrifice and men’s chorus to Delos for Apollo; their 
processional song for the god was produced by Eumelus, 
and this poem alone is thought to be genuinely by Eu- 
melus.' 


FRAGMENTS 
1. Eumelus or Arctinus, Titanomachy 
1 Philodemus, On Piety 
Whereas the author of the Titanomachy says that everything 


came from Aither. 


1 Pausanias later quotes a fragment of the processional; see 
the Loeb Greek Lyric, ii.290. 
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Epimerismi Homerici a 313 Dyck (from Methodius) 


dkpov... ot d€ “Akpova tov aifépa: Atdépos S€ vids 

> 4 c ¢ XX ta ¥ e XX ? ‘ 
Ovpavés, ws 6 TH Tiravopaxiav yparbas, 6 b€ aibyp 
AKaPATOS, Emel KAL TO TOP aKdparTov. 


2 Lydus De mensibus 4.7] 

Evundos 5€ 6 Kopivétos tov Aia év ryt Kal? Huds Avdiar 
texOnvar Bovderat. 

3 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.1165c 


Bvpnros dé év tHe Titavopaxtar tov Aiyaiwva Ts Kat 
Ilévrov dynoi maida, Katouxovvta S€ év rhe Oaddoone 


Tots Tirdot ovppayetv. 


Virg. Aen. 10.565 


Aegaeon qualis, centum cui bracchia dicunt | centenasque 
manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem | pectoribusque arsisse, 
Jouis cum fulmina contra | tot paribus streperet clipeis, tot 
stringeret ensis. 


Servius auctus ad Aen. 6.287, “centumgeminus Briareus” 


Qui ut nonnulli tradunt pro diis aduersus Gigantes bella 
gessit; ut uero alii adfirmant, contra deos pugnauit, eo maxime 
tempore quo inter Iouem et Saturnum de caelesti regno 
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Homeric Parsings (from Methodius) 


Others understand Akmon as the air (aithér), Ouranos being 
Aither’s son according to the author of the Titanomachy; the 
air is tireless (akamatos), because fire is.2 


2 Lydus, On the Months 


Eumelus of Corinth would have it that Zeus was born in the 
country that is now Lydia.> 


3 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


Eumelus in the Titanomachy says that Aigaion was the son of 
Earth and Sea, lived in the sea, and fought on the side of the 
Titans.* 


Virgil, Aeneid 


Like Aigaion, who they say had a hundred arms and a hundred 
hands and blazed fire from fifty mouths and in fifty breasts, 
when he raged against Jupiter's thunderbolt with the same 
number of matching shields and bared the same number of 
swords. 


Servius auctus on the Aeneid, “centuplet Briareus” 


Who, as some record, waged war on the gods’ behalf against 
the Giants; but as others affirm, he fought against the gods, 
above all on the occasion when Jupiter and Saturn were con- 


2The author is reporting explanations of why some poets 
called Ouranos (Heaven) the son of Akmon. 3 Probably on 
Mt. Sipylos; see Aristides, Orations 17.3, 18.2, 21.3. 

4 Compare Antimachus, fr. 14 Matthews. 
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certamen fuit, unde eum a Ioue fulmine ad inferos tradunt 
esse trusum. 
Id. ad Aen. 10.565 


Alii hunc ex Terra et Ponto natum dicunt, qui habuit Coeum 
(Cottum Thilo) et Gygen fratres. Hic contra Titanas Ioui ad- 
fuisse dicitur, uel ut quidam uolunt Saturno. 


4* Serv. ad Aen. 6.580 (de Titanomachia) 

De his autem solus Sol abstinuisse narratur ab iniuria 
numinum, unde et caelum meruit. 

5* Hesych. « 387 


"das 6 trav Turner Knpv€, Tlpopn evs. Ties *Taé€. 


6* Apollod. Bibl. 1.2.1 


> & ‘ / a 
pe? wv Zeds tov mpos Kpdvov xai Tiravas e&qveyxe 
, A ‘3 > a 3 %.. ca ¢ n ~ 
mOodELov, paxopéevwy S€ avtav évavtovs Séxa h TH Tau 
Aw éxpyoe tH vikyny, tods Katataprapwhértas av Exne 
a fal a 
ovppdxyous 6 8€ thy povpotoav abtav ra Seopa 
Kdprnv amoxreivas édvoe. kai Kixdwres tore Avi pev 
, + ‘ ? X\ ‘\ a a 
Sddac1. Bpovrhy Kal dotpanhy Kat Kepavydr, TAovtwve 
‘\ a fal ‘ , a ®. a © 
dé xuvénv, Wooedau 8€ tpiavav. ot 5€ TovrTous On- 
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testing for the kingship of heaven. Hence they record that he 
was driven down by Jupiter to the underworld with a thunder- 
bolt. 


Others say he was born from Earth and Sea, and had Coeus?® 
and Gyges as his brothers. He is said to have assisted Jupiter 
against the Titans; or as some would have it, to have assisted 
Saturn. 


4* Servius on the Aeneid 


Of these (the Titans), the Sun god alone’ is related to have ab- 
stained from assaulting the gods; hence he earned a place in 
heaven. 


5* Hesychius, Lexicon 


Ithas: the Titans’ herald, Prometheus. Some write “Ithax.” 


6* Apollodorus, The Library 


With them [his brothers and sisters] Zeus unleashed the war 
against Kronos and the Titans. When they had been fighting 
for ten years, Ge prophesied to Zeus that he would be victori- 
ous if he had those who had been consigned to Tartarus’ as his 
allies; so he killed their prison warder Kampe (Worm) and 
freed them. Then the Cyclopes gave thunder, lightning, 
and the thunderbolt to Zeus, the cap of invisibility to Pluto, 
and the trident to Poseidon. Armed with this equipment they 


5 Thilo emends to “Cottus” to accord with Hesiod and other 
sources. Coeus was a Titan, the father of Leto. 

6 The Titan Hyperion may be meant. In Hesiod he is the father 
of Helios, but the name often stands for the sun. 

7 The Cyclopes and Hundred-Handers. 
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uobévres Kpatovor Titdver, kai kabeipEavres avrovs év 
TOt Taprdpar tods ‘Exaréyxepas katéornoay dvhaxas. 
avrot b€ StaxAnpodvTar wept THS apyHAs Kai ayxaver 
Leds pev rH év obpavar Svvacreiav, Tooedav b€ rHy év 


baréoont, TWdovtav dé tiv év “Awov. 


7* Apollod. Bibl. 1.2.3 


fal ” a » an 
"lamerot 6€ kai “Acias “Arthas, Os Exet Tots wows TOV 
ovpavov, kai Ipopnbeds kat “Emipnbeds, kat Mevoirtos, 
dv Kepavvocas év TH TiTavopaxias Zeds Karerapra- 


pocer, 


8 Ath. 22c 


Evpyros 5€ 6 KopivOtos .7) “Apxrivos, tov Ala épxov- 
pevov Tov Tapdye. éywu: 


4 > > aA %. ? lal lal 
pécooow 8 wpxetro wathip avipaov Te Hedv TE. 


9 Philod. De pietate B 5731 Obbink 


kal tas ‘Apmvuias ta pylda dluddrrev “Axo[vai|Aaos 
(fr. 10 Fowler), "Emipev[i]ons Sé (fr. 9 F.) kai rodro Kai Tas 
avTas evar tats “Eomepiow: 6 8€ rHv Tixta>vopaxiav 
<ypaibas dnoiv 7a> pev pnra pvddtlrev ... 





8 The division of the universe by lot, also referred to in Iliad 
15.187-192, is an old Babylonian motif; see M. L. West, The East 
Face of Helicon (Oxford, 1997), 109-110. The poet perhaps !o- 
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overcame the Titans, imprisoned them in Tartarus, and set the 
Hundred-Handers to be their warders. They themselves cast 
lots for government, and Zeus got power in heaven, Poseidon 
in the sea, and Pluto in the underworld.§ 


7* Apollodorus, The Library 


Iapetos’ sons by Asia were Atlas, who holds the heaven on 
his shoulders, Prometheus and Epimetheus, and Menoitios, 
whom Zeus thunderbolted in the battle with the Titans and 
consigned to Tartarus.° 


8 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 
Eumelus of Corinth! portrays Zeus as dancing, when he says 


And in their midst danced the father of gods and men. 


9 Philodemus, On Piety 


And Acusilaus says the Harpies guarded the (golden) apples; 
Epimenides agrees, while identifying them with the Hesper- 
ides. The author of the Titanomachy says the apples were 
guarded by[... 


cated the event at Mekone, as does Callimachus, fr. 119. Mekone, 
often identified with Sicyon, was the place where according to 
Hesiod (Theogony 535-557) gods and mortals parted and deter- 
mined their respective portions. 

9 Compare Hesiod, Theogony 509-516. 

10 One manuscript adds in the margin “or Arctinus.” The frag- 
ment probably refers to celebrations following the defeat of the 
Titans: compare Diodorus, Histories 6.4; Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Roman Antiquities 7.72.7; Tibullus 2.5.9; Seneca, Agamem- 
non 333. 
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10 Ath. 470b 

@eddutos 5 ev Sevtépwx “Opwv (FGrHist 478 F 1) émi 
AEByrds dyow avrov duatdedoat, Toro rparov €imdvTos 
Tov Thy Tiravopaxiay rowjoavtos. 

11 Schol. (T) I. 23.295b 

kat 6 THY Titavopaxiav S€ ypaibas v0 dppevds dnow 
‘HAiov cai do Ondeias. 

Hyg. Fab. 183 (equorum Solis et Horarum nomina) 


Eox<u>s: per hunc caelum uerti solet. Aeth{i}ops: quasi flam- 
meus est, qui coquit fruges. Hi funales sunt mares; feminae 
iugariae, Bronte, quae nos tonitrua appellamus, Steropeque, 
quae fulgitrua. Huic rei auctor est Eumelus Corinthius. 


12 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.554, “Xeipwy Dirdupidys” 


¢ > ‘ - td % 4 7 

6 O€ rH Tvyavtopaxiay moujoas dyoiv br. Kpodvos 
x, > ve > , id nw > a 

perapopdaleis cis immov epiyn Dirdvpar tHe “Oxeavod, 

dudmep Kai immoxévravpos éyevvnOn Xeipwv. rovrou 5€ 

yuvy Xapirro. 


Cf. Pherec. fr. 50 F.; Ap. Rhod. 2.1231-1241; Apollod. Bibi. 1.2.4. 


13 Clem. Strom. 1.73.3 


6 5€ Bnputios “Eppummos Xeipwva tov Kévravpov codov 
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10 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Theolytus in Book 2 of his Annals says that the Sun sails across 
(Oceanus) on a cauldron, the first to say this being the author 
of the Titanomachy. 


11 Scholiast on the Iliad 

The author of the Titanomachy likewise says that the Sun’s 
horses were two males and two females. 

Hyginus, Legends, on the names of the Sun’s horses 


Eous; through him the sky revolves. Aethops: more or less 
“flaming,” the one that ripens produce. These trace horses are 
males; the yoke pair are females, Bronte, that we call thunder, 
and Sterope, that we call lightning. The source for this is 
Eumelus of Corinth. 


12 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


The author of the Gigantomachy} says that Kronos changed 
into a horse when he made love to the Oceanid Philyra, which 
is why Chiron was born a horse-centaur. His wife was 
Chariklo. 


13 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


Hermippus of Beirut calls the centaur Chiron wise. Referring 


11 Assumed to be an error for Titanomachy. 
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Kadel: éh’ ob Kai 6 THY Titavopaxiav ypaas dynotv as 
Tp@Tos ovTos 


yw 4 an 4 a , 

eis Te Sixatoovvyv Ovntav yévos tyaye Sei€as 

épKous Kai Pvoias thapas Kat oxypar 
"OdvpTov. 


14 Ath. 277d 


> <4 ¢ ‘ 4 iA wi? at la a 
otda Ott 6 THY Tiravopaxiay Toijoas, eit Edundds éotw 
e ¢ n ? cal noe Ld 4 ? re 
6 Kopiv6tos } ‘Apxrivos 7} batis Store yalper dvopalo- 
pevos, év TH OevTépar OUTS ElpyKEY: 

év 8 auTne mrAwTot xpua amides ix ves édXot 

, 7 Py > KS 2 a 

vyxovTEs Tailover Ou Vdatos auPpocioso. 
€yaipe 5€ LodowdAns THe emiKGi KUKAwWL, WS Kal OA 
Spdpata morjoa. Kataxodovdar TH év ToOVTwL pvOo- 


Troulae. 
2. KopivOiake 
15 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.1212-1214b 


‘Edvpa 7 Képwos, dnd “Edvpas ris “Eminbéws Ov- 
yatpds: Etpndos 8€ aad “Eddipas ris ‘Akeavod Kat 
TyOvos, yuvaikds S€ yevouévns Enusnbéus. 
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to him the author of the Titanomachy too says that he first 


led the human race to righteousness by instructing them 
in oath-taking and cheerful sacrifices and the patterns of 


Olympus. 12 


14 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner}$ 


I know that the author of the Titanomachy, whether it is 
Eumelus of Corinth or Arctinus or however he likes to be 
identified, has said this in Book 2: 


And in it* there float fish with golden scales, that swim and 
sport through the ambrosial water. 


Sophocles liked the Epic Cycle, to the extent of composing 
whole plays in accordance with the mythology it contains. 


2. Corinthiaca 
15 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


“Ephyra” is Corinth, from Ephyra the daughter of Epime- 
theus; Eumelus, however, says from Ephyra the daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, who became Epimetheus’ wife.!° 


12 Olympus here must stand for heaven. The reference will be 
to astronomical or meteorological lore. Chiron was known in myth 
as an educator of heroes. A didactic poem ascribed to Hesiod, the 
Precepts of Chiron, purported to embody his teaching to Achilles. 

13 The question under discussion is where Sophocles found 
the word éAAds “scaly” that he applies to fish in Ajax 1297. 

14 Probably a lake or pool. 

15 Compare Hyginus, Legends 275.6. 
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Paus. 2.1.1 


n 5€ KopwOia yadpa poipa oboa ris ‘Apyelas dd Kopiv- 
Gov 7d dvopa €oynke. Ards Se eivar KopivOov ovdéva. otda 
eimévTa Tw omovdn wARY Kopwhiwv tdv ToddOv, EreEt 
Evunrds ye 6 Apdidvrov tov Baxxiaddv Kadovpévav, ds 
Kat Ta enn éyerar Tornoa, dynoiv év tHe Kopwbia 
ovyypapyji—ei 5% Evpxdov ye 9) ovyypady}—Edvpay 
‘Axeavod Ovyatépa oikqoa: mpO@tov év tHe yhe tavrn. 
Mapaddéva &é «rh. (fr. 19). 


16* Favorin. Corinth. 11 


fal , €.~ 6% Ky ‘ ? 7 ard 
(ris médews) Urep Hs Tos Svo0 Geods haow é€pioat, 
Toceddva kai tov “H\wov ... épicavte 8€ Kai rH Siarav 
emiTpépavre tpitar Jedi tpeoButépwrt, of 


mreiora pev Keharat, wrAEioTat O€ TE xELpES, 

4 ‘\ Fd 2 i > 4 7 x, 
TovT@. THY Slaray éemiTpébavres auddrepor THvOE THY 
wodw Kal THY xopav Exovow. 

Paus. 2.1.6 


héyovat S€ Kai of KopivOior Tocedaéva édOety “HAtwr 
TEpi THS yHs €s audhiahyrnow, Bpiapewv S€ dtaddaxrHv 

rd ca > XX + Nv * 4 
yevéoba odiow, icOpov pev Kai doa tavrne SixacavTa 
> fal BY No» ¢ , , x ey 
eivat Tooedavos, thy 8€ dxpav “Hriwe Sévra rHy bnep 
THS TOAEwS. Cf. 2.4.6. 
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Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The Corinthian territory, being a part of the Argive, has its 
name from Korinthos. That he was a son of Zeus, I do not 
know that anyone has stated seriously apart from most of the 
Corinthians; for Eumelus the son of Amphilytus, one of the 
so-called Bacchiadai, and the reputed author of the poetry, 
says in the Corinthian History—if it is by Eumelus—that 
Ephyra, a daughter of Oceanus, first dwelt in this land; and 
that subsequently Marathon, etc. (see fr. 19). 


16* Favorinus, Corinthian Oration 


(The city) over which they say two gods contested, Poseidon 
and Helios... and after referring their dispute for arbitration 
to a third, more senior god, who had 


very many heads, and very many arms,!® 


they both occupy this city and territory. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The Corinthians too say that Poseidon got into dispute with 
Helios over the land, and that Briareos acted as their arbitra- 
tor, who decreed that the Isthmus and that whole area should 
belong to Poseidon, but gave Helios the heights above the city. 


16 Anonymous verse attributed to Eumelus by Wilamowitz. 
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17 Schol. Pind. Ol. 13.74f (exscripsit schol. Eur. Med. 9) 


“ Fz , > 7 4 e ra ~ 
dua Ti Madeias eurnpdvevoev; 67t ) KépwOos tatrpacov 
atrns Krypa yéyove tovta Tat Méyou .. . SuddoKe SE 
tovTo Eipndds tis mounras ioropiKds eiav: 


GAN’ bre 8 Ainrns Kai “Adweds éEeyévovro 
"HeXiov re Kai “Avrioays, Tore 8 dvdixa yopny 
- ‘ ta ¢, ¥. > . cx 

ddcoato taciv éots “Trepiovos ayhads vids: 

& x ys > /, , , 7 > oad 

Wy pev éx’ Aowrds, Tavtyy Tope Siwt Adwet: 

a nw 

hv 8 -Edvpy xredrico’, Ainryt SGxev dnacav. 

Ainryns 8 dp éxav Bovvar twapéduxe duraocey, 
? a > ‘ oe > 2° > > | at oi + 

eis 6 Kev avros tkotr’ 7 €€ adtotd Tis dAXos, 

nx Cal a3 e , a ae , na 

q Tats y viwvds: 6 8 ixero Kodxida yatav. 


Bobvos dé ‘Eppod cai vipdys Twos mats. Cf. Tzetz. in Lye. 174. 


1 5% West: 8° codd. 


Paus. 2.3.10 


Bupnros 6€ “HAXLov &by Sodvar tHY XOpav ‘Ahwel ev THV 
‘Acotiav, Ainrne dé rv "Edupaiav. cal Atirny amovra 
és Kédyous wapaxatabéc Gat Bovven thy yhv, Bovvov dé 
‘Eppod Kat “Adxidapeias elvar. 
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17 Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians 


Why does he mention Medea? Because Corinth was her an- 
cestral possession according to this account . . . And this we 
learn from Eumelus, a historical poet, who says: 


But when Aietes and Aloeus were born from Helios and 
Antiope, then Hyperion’s glorious son divided the country 
in two between his sons. The Asopus riverland he awarded 
to noble Aloeus, while all that Ephyra had settled he gave 
to Aietes. Aietes chose to entrust it to Bounos, until such 
time as he himself should return, or someone of his blood, 
a child or grandchild, and he went off to the Colchian 
land.17 


Bounos was the child of Hermes and a nymph.!8 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Eumelus said that Helios gave Aloeus the Asopus land and 
Aietes the Ephyraean; and that Aietes when he went away to 
Colchis entrusted the country to Bounos, Bounos being the 
child of Hermes and Alcidamea. 


17 Another scholium on the same passage (74d) adds that 
Aietes went to Colchis because of an oracle that instructed him to 
found there a city named after himself, that is, Aia. 

18 Bounos is a stopgap figure derived from Hera’s local cult 
title Bounaia (Pausanias 2.4.7). 
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18 pergit Paus. 


Kat eet Botvos éreXeuTnoev, ovTws "Exwréa Tov Awéws 
‘ ‘ > Fd “A > ff 
Kai THY "Edvupaiwy oxelv apynv. 


19 Paus. 2.1.1 (post fr. 15) 


Mapaddva S€ vorepoy Tov "Exwréws Tov ‘Ahwéws tod 
€. - 7 2 - 1 ee 6 fal 4 > S 
HaAiov, devyovra dvopiav kai UBpw tov marpos, és ra 
mapatakdoowa perounoa: TAS Atrixis: amobavovros be 
2 la 3 4 > ie x Xx > 4 
Erwméws adixopevov és [edomévvnoov Kat thy apynv 
dtaveipavra Tots maiiv, avrov és rHv “Artin ables 
2 fal NS > Ny DS fal BS > 7 > x 
avaxwphoa. kal dd wev Luxvdvos thy ‘Acwtiav, amo 5€ 
Kopivfov ryv “Edupaiav perovopacbjvas. 


20 Paus, 2.3.10 (post fr. 17/18) 


KopivOov 5€ torepov tot Mapafavos ovdéva vodeuTo- 
pévov Tratda, Tovs KopwOiovs Mydevav perasreppapsévovs 
€€ "Iwdxod mapadobvat of rv apy. 

Schol. Eur. Med. 9 (= 19) 


Ore 5€ BeBacidevke rH KopivOov 7 Mrjdea, Evpndos 
ioropel kai Yupwvidns (PMG 545). 
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18 Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from 


fr. 17) 


And that when Bounos died, Aloeus’ son Epopeus acquired 
power over the Ephyraeans too. 


19 Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from 
fr. 15) 


And that subsequently Marathon, son of Epopeus, son of 
Aloeus the son of Helios, to escape his father’s lawlessness and 
violence, migrated to the coastal region of Attica; and that af- 
ter Epopeus’ death he went to the Peloponnese and divided 
his realm between his sons, and himself returned to Attica; 
and that Sikyon gave his name to the Asopus land, and 
Korinthos gave his to Ephyraea.!® 


20 Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from 
fr. 18) 


And that subsequently, as Marathon’s son Korinthos left no 
child, the Corinthians sent for Medea from Iolcus and handed 
over the sovereignty to her. 

Scholiast on Euripides, Medea 

That Medea was queen of Corinth, Eumelus and Simonides 


record, 


19 In other words the historical cities of Sicyon and Corinth 
got their names from the two sons of Marathon. 
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21 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.1354-1356a, “ot 8 75 Kara 
Tacav dvactaxverkov apovpar | ynyevées: PptEev 
b€ wepi ortBapots caxéeoot| SovpaciT apduyvous 
Kopvfecct Te haytopevytowy | “Apnos Tépevos Pbet- 
op Bpdtov” 


ovTos Kal of é&Rs orixoe eihnupévor eioi wap’ Evyydov, 
map wt. dno. Mydea mpos “Iduova: < >. 


22* Favorin. Corinth. 14 


A. id ‘\ Bi lal fal * lal lal ca 

Kat yap Tou Kal dy@va mpOtoyv evravOot reOHval daow 
c b. lat tA Lal \ lal 4 XN , 

ume Tov bv0 Gedy, Kai Kyo Kaoropa pev otdouor, 
Kddaiv dé diavrov ...’Opdeds KiPdpat, “Hpaxdys 
wappaxov, mvypnv Hodvdedans, wadnv IIndeds, dioxov 
Tedapor, évorhiov Onoeds. éréOy S€ kal immwv dyav, Kat 
évixa KéAnre pev Daddwv, teOpiamar dé Nydevs. éyévero 

x ‘ fal a x3 ‘\ a? 8 ‘ x n > 

dé kai vedv dpdda, kal Apyo évika. kai pera Tatra ovK 
” > 3 > ‘ > , t 3 LA > fed lal 
émhevoev, Add’ avTnv avéOnkey 6 ‘Idowr évradOa Tat 
Tloweddvt. 





20 These are Apollonius’ lines about the growth of warriors 
from the earth after Jason sowed the dragon’s teeth. The scholiast 
should not be understood to mean that they were taken verbatim 
from Eumelus, but that some lines in Eumelus, spoken by Medea 
to the seer Idmon, appeared to be the model. The actual quota- 
tion has fallen out, but it no doubt used the “bristling” image, for 
which a Sophoclean parallel is also adduced. 
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21 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “But now the 
earthborn ones were springing up all over the 
plowland; the murderous War god’s acre bristled 
with stout shields and two-edged spears and shining 
helmets.”?° 


This and the following lines are taken from Eumelus, in whom 
Medea says to Idmon: <“ >. 


22* Favorinus, Corinthian Oration 


For indeed they say that games were first established here by 
the two gods,?! and that the victors were 


Castor in the single straight race, Calais in the 


double”? . .. 


Orpheus with the lyre, Heracles as pancratiast, in the boxing 
Polydeuces, in the wrestling Peleus, with the discus Telamon, 
in the race in armor Theseus. A competition for horses was 
also arranged, and Phaethon won in the saddle, and Neleus 
with the four-horse chariot. There was also a boat race, and 
the Argo won it. And after that it sailed no more: Jason dedi- 
cated it there to Poseidon. 


21 Poseidon and Helios. This provides a mythical origin for the 
Isthmian Games, which were in honor of Poseidon. 

22 This looks like a verse fragment. Apart from Phaethon, the 
son of Helios, all the victors named were Argonauts. They had 
brought Medea to Corinth. 

23 The Argo’s voyage to the Isthmus and its dedication there by 
Jason are mentioned also by Diodorus 4.53.2; Aristides, Oration 
46.29; Apollodorus, Library 1.9.27. 
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23 Paus. 2.3.11 (post fr. 20) 


Baoittedev pev 84 Se atiriy “Idcova év KopivOan. 
Mydeias 5é€ matdas pev yiverOat, 7d 8€ det TixTdpevov 
katakpUinTew auTHy és TO iepov dépovaray THs “Hpas, 
Z Say i 3 j 7 
katakpumre b€ abavarous éxecOar vopilovaav. Tédos 
8e a 4 lal € © ra ~ 3 Cé “ 
€ auTyy te pableiy wos HyaptyKoe THS édmidos, Kal 
ia € x am? Zz. n~ td “ 3 xX 4 
Ga vTd Tov ‘Idcovoes dwpabeicav—ovd yap avrov éxew 
4: tA > , xX > 3 * A 
Seopéryne ovyyvapuny, amomdéovta <dé> és “IwAKdv oixe- 
Pa Ay cA > Lal ‘ # 
cbat—rovrwrv 81) Evexa dmedOeivy Kai Mydeav, mapa- 
Lyf - XN > 4 i X 4 wy 
Sodcay Yuovdwr rHy dpyyv. tdéde pev ovtws ~xovra 
erreheE anv. 


24 Paus, 2.2.2 


<tagous S€> Xovdov kai Nyréws—xai yap Nydr€a 
2 , 3 , la ~ ad A XN 
aduxopevov és KopuvOov vow Tehevtqoai pace Kai Tepi 
x 2 s. ~ > n sQ> > 4 2 
Tov icOpov tadyvar—ovKx av of0 ef Lntoin tis, ém- 
heEdpevos Ta Etdprdrov. Nyréws prev yap ovdé Néorope 
> a \ lal € ‘ a Ps , ~ 
erderxOqvat TO prypa vd TOO Yuobdhov dyoi, xphvar 
yap dyvwortoyv tois waow dpoiws eivar Sicudov Sé 
Lal x > lat > lat ‘ rd € 4 x “a > s 
Tapyvat pev év Tat ioOuar, Tov S€ of tadov Kai rav é 
- Lal di > c > bs > 4 
avtov Kopiwfiwv ddtyous eivat tods €iddras. 


(Xtavdov) not Bekker: faci codd. 
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23 Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from 
fr. 20) 


So because of her Jason was king at Corinth. Medea had chil- 
dren, but as each one was born she would take it into the 
shrine of Hera and bury it, in the belief that they would be 
made immortal. But in the end she realized that her hopes 
were in vain, and she was detected by Jason, who had no sym- 
pathy with her pleas but sailed off back to Iolcus; so Medea 
departed too, transferring the sovereignty to Sisyphus. That is 
the story as I have read it.™4 


24 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


As for tombs of Sisyphus and Neleus—for Neleus too they say 
came to Corinth and died there of an illness, and was buried at 
the Isthmus—I do not know if one should look for them, after 
my reading of Eumelus. For he says that Neleus’ tomb was not 
even shown to Nestor by Sisyphus, as it had to be unknown to 
his sons as to everyone else; and that Sisyphus was buried in 
the Isthmus, but his tomb was known to few of the Corinthi- 
ans even of his own time. 


4 The story of Medea’s children’s death and her separation 
from Jason takes a different form from that familiar from Euripi- 
des’ Medea. The underlying fact is a Corinthian cult of the dead 
children, whose tomb was situated in the precinct of Hera. See 
Euripides, Medea 1378-1383; Parmeniscus in schol. Eur. Medea 
264; Pausanias 2.3.7; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von 
religidser Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1906), 57-60. Probably the dead 
children of the cult were originally sons of a local goddess Medea 
who had no connection with the Medea of the Argonautic legend. 
The coincidence of name then led to Aietes’ and Jason’s introduc- 
tion into the Corinthian story. 
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25 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.146-149a 


TAavKou 6€ abrhy (Ledam) tod Stovdou efvas warpos év 
lal [4 La ‘ , r4 
Kopwtaxots d€yer Evpndos xai Tlavredvias pyrpés, 
e an Sf lal er > ta > > ro 
iotopav ort TOV immwv aTohopévov WABev eis Aaxedai- 
¢ fal ‘ 2 a> sf 4 a o 
pova 6 TAadxKos Kai éxet epiyn Mavredvias qv dorepov 
ynuacba. Geation daci (vl. dyoi) <Kai rexeiy> rhp 
Amnoav, yovar pev otocav TAadvxou, Adyat 5€ Oeoriov. 


3. Evpwria 
26 Philod. De pietate B 7262 Obbink 


6 b€ [thy Et]paéreav ypabals] Kat avras tov ald]rov 
épacbjvali] dnow, kai Sa 7[d] un vaopetvale pe]yOqnvar 
Aut adz[ov] atrny [ror] Ala [wa]lpnepno|Bar 


27 Schol. (D) Il. 6.131 


Avdvucos 6 Atos Kai YeuédAns wats, év KvBédors THs 
Ppvyias bb THs “Péas Tvxav Kabappov Kal diayOels 
a 5 ‘ ‘ lal %. a lal ‘\ 

tas Teheras Kat AaBov wacay Tapa Tis Heod THY dia- 
oKEUnY, Gva Tacay ehepeTo THY yHV xopevuv Kal TeheTas 
TOLOUMEVOS, KGL TLLOVY TUYXAVaV TPONHyEelTO TavTwY TOV 
avOpantwy. mapayevouevov S€ avrov eis THY Oparny 
Avxotpyos 6 Apvavtos, humyoas “Hpas pice, pvwmt 
dmekavve THS Ys, Kal Kabdmrerar TaY TovTOU TLONnVaY’ 
t] 4 ‘ > cal re ta + ae J 

ETVYXAVOV Yap QAUT@L ovvopyidlovoat denharar dé €hau- 
vopevos pacteye Tov Oedv Comevde tipapyjoacbar. 6 dé 
e x ¢ > *. ta , wee x td 

umd Séovs eis THY Adhaccav Katradvver, Kat UTd OE€riS0¢6 


brohapBaverar Kai Evpuvouns. 6 obv AvKodpyos ovK 
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25 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


But Eumelus in the Corinthiaca says that Leda’s father was 
Glaucus the son of Sisyphus and her mother Panteidyia; he re- 
cords that when his horses were missing Glaucus went to | 
Lacedaemon, and there made love to Panteidyia, who they say 
[variant: he says] subsequently married Thestius <and bore> 
Leda, so that she was biologically the child of Glaucus, though 
officially of Thestius. 


3. Europia 
26 Philodemus, On Piety 


The author of the Europia says that the same god fell in love 
with her [Europa?] too, and that because she would not sub- 
mit to intercourse with Zeus, Zeus himself abducted her. 


27 Scholiast on the Iliad 


Dionysus the son of Zeus and Semele, having received puri- 
fication from Rhea at Mt. Kybela in Phrygia and been taught 
the rites and acquired all the paraphernalia from the goddess, 
roamed all over the world, dancing and celebrating the rites 
and receiving honors, and all the people followed him. But 
when he came to Thrace, Lycurgus the son of Dryas, made 
vexatious by Hera’s hatred, tried to drive him out of the coun- 
try with an ox-goad, and assaulted his nurses, who were partic- 
ipating in his revels; driven on by a divine scourge, he was 
set on punishing the god. Dionysus plunged into the sea in 
his fear, and was taken in by Thetis and Eurynome. Well, 
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apicht SvaceByoas Ewxe Thy €€ dvOpdrwv Sikny ad- 
nip€On yap mpos Tod Ads Tods 6@Oadpovs. THS toTopias 
Tohhoi euvnocOnoar, tponyoupévas S€ 6 tHv Etpwriav 
meTounKas Evpydos. 


28 Clem. Strom. 1.164.3 


AAG Kai 6 THY Edpwriav Towjoas isotope 76 ev Aehdots 
dyahpa ‘Amdéd\wvos ktova eivar bia THVvdE- 


” cal 4 2 C4 4 fd 

bdpa Oeci Sexdrnv axpobid Te kpeudoatpev 
n ? , x , e al 

otabpav ex Cabéwv Kai Kiovos tipydoto. 


29 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2.946-954c, “Zwomny | Ovyarép’ 


J a 
Agwroto” 


, nays ‘ , : Pe a ee 
méXts tov Ilévrov 7 LwoTyn, @vopacpevyn amd THS Avw- 

A ‘\ - a € 4 > e: > x 
mod Ovyarpos Xuways, hv apmdcas ‘AqéAhwv a6 
‘Tpias éxdpicrev eis [dvrov ... év 5€ tots "Opduxots (fr. 45 
Kern) “Apews kai Aiyivns yeveadoyeirat, kata O€ Twas 
“Apews kal Tapvacons, car Evpndov Kal ‘ApuotoréAqy 
(fr. 581) “Acwzrov. 


30 Paus. 9.5.8 


6 b€ ta éxn Ta és E’parny arojoas dyoiv “Apdiova 
, - ~ = int a , 
xpyoacbar Avpat TPGrov, “Eppod SidaEavros: weroinke 

XN x‘ ‘ bd Fag bd £ if . hag + 
d€ kal <ra tepi> AiOwv cal Onpiwv, ri Kai Tada didwr 


WYE. 
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.5. 
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Lycurgus paid for his impiety with mortal punishment: he was 
deprived of his eyesight by Zeus. Many authors refer to the 
story, and in the first instance Eumelus, the author of the 
Europia. 


28 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


The author of the Europia, too, records that Apollo’s image at 
Delphi was a pillar, in these verses: 


So that we might hang up for the god a tithe and first fruits 
from his holy steading and tall pillar. 


29 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “Sinope, 
daughter of Asopus” 


Sinope is a Pontic town, named after Asopus’ daughter 
Sinope, whom Apollo carried off from Hyria and took to the 
Black Sea... In the Orphic poems she is made the daughter of 
Ares and Aegina; according to some, of Ares and Parnassa; 
according to Eumelus and Aristotle, of Asopus. 


30 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The author of the Europa epic says that Amphion was the first 
to use the lyre, Hermes having instructed him. And he has told 
the tale of the stones and animals that Amphion drew by his 
singing.*> 


25 Amphion and his brother Zethus built the walls of Thebés 
(Odyssey 11.262-265). Amphion’s lyre music made the stones 
move into place of their own accord (“Hesiod,” fr. 182). According 
to Asius (fr. 1) the two brothers were the sons of the Sicyonian 
Epopeus. 
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4, Incertae Sedis 
31 Apollod. Bibi. 3.8.2 
Eupnados 6€ Kai tives Erepoe Aéyovas Auxdou Kai Ouya- 
tépa Kadhtora yevéo Oar. 
32 Apollod. Bibl. 3.9.1 
"Apkados S€ Kai Aeaveipas THs ‘Apixdou 7) Meravetpas 
THs Kpdxwvos, as dé Edundos héyer, viudys Xpucore- 
déias, éyévovTo qatoes "EXartos kat "Agetoas. 
33 Apollod. Bibl. 3.11.1 
MevéAaos pev ovv é€ “EXévns ‘Epuovny eyévunoe . . . éx 
Kvwootas 5€ vizdyns xara Eijnhov Zevddapov. 
34 Clem. Strom. 6.11.1 
Eipndov yap moujoavtos 
Mrynpootvyvns Kai Zyvos ‘Odupriov évvéa Kodpat, 


Lodwv THs éreyelas @de dpxerar “Mvynpoovyys Kai Zy- 
vos “Odupmiou dyAad réxva” (fr. 13.1 West). 
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EUMELUS 
4, Unplaced Fragments 
31 Apollodorus, The Library 


Eumelus and certain others say that Lycaon also had a daugh- 
ter, Callisto.?6 


32 Apollodorus, The Library 


From Arcas and Leaneira the daughter of Amyclus, or 
Metaneira the daughter of Crocon, or, as Eumelus says, a 
nymph Chrysopeleia, were born Elatos and Apheidas. 


33 Apollodorus, The Library 


Menelaus fathered Hermione from Helen . . . and from a 
Cnossian nymph, according to Eumelus, Xenodamus. 


34 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 

For when Eumelus had written 

O daughters nine of Mnemosyne and Olympian Zeus, 
Solon begins his elegy thus: “O glorious children of Mne- 
mosyne and Olympian Zeus.” 


26 Eumelus must have told the story of how Zeus made love 
to Callisto and changed her into a bear. Artemis killed her, but 
Zeus saved her child, who was Arcas (fr. 32), the eponym of the 
Arcadians. 
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35 Tzetz. in Hes. Op. p.23 Gaisford 


add’ Bbpndos pev 6 Kopivotos tpeis dnow elvar Movoas 
Ovyarépas “Amdddwvos: Kyducotv, “AmodAdwvida, Bo- 
pvoBevida. 


KINAIOQON 


TESTIMONIA 
Plut. De Pyth. orac. 407b 


Ovopdxpitor § éxeivor kai Tpddixot kai Kwaibeoves 
donv airiay jvéyKavto <émi> TOV KPTTPOV, ws TPA- 
yudiav adrois kai dyKov ovder Seopevors Tpocbérvtes, 
é@ eye. 


TIpd8cxoe kai Kivaidwves Botzon: mpoddrat Kai xivérwves 


codd, 


Euseb. Chron. 


Ol]. 4.1: Cinaethon Lacedaemonius poeta, qui Telegoniam 
scripsit agnoscitur. 


Telegoniam] Genealogias Scaliger. 


IG 14.1292 ii 11 = Tabula Iliaca K (Borgiae) p. 61 Sadurska 


t]yv Oidirddecav tHv b75 Kwaidwvos rod [Aaxedat- 
poviov heyopérny memoujnobat Twapadirovres, érav 
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CINAETHON 


35 Tzetzes, commentary on Hesiod 


But Eumelus of Corinth says there are three Muses, daugh- 
ters of Apollo: Cephiso, Apollonis, and Borysthenis.?” 


CINAETHON 


TESTIMONIA 
Plutarch, On the Pythia’s Oracles 


As for all the blame those people such as Onomacritus, 
Prodicus, and Cinaethon have incurred in respect of ora- 
cles by adding unnecessary pomp and drama to them, I 
pass over it. 


Eusebius, Chronicle 


Ol. 4.1 (764/763): Cinaethon the Lacedaemonian poet, 
who wrote the Telegony,”* is recognized. 


Borgia plaque 
... passing over t]he Oedipodea, which [they say was com- 
posed] by Cinaethon the [Lacedaemonian] in 6,600 verses, 


27 Borysthenis is from Borysthenes, the river Dnieper; 
Cephiso is also from a river, there being several Greek rivers 
Cephisus. Perhaps Apollonis is a mistake for another river-derived 
name such as Achelois (Hermann) or Asopis. 

28 Perhaps an error for Genealogies. 
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ovoav -Fy’, vrodjaopev OnBaida [ 


[Aaxedaipoviov - tapadurdr]res e.g. suppl. Wilamowitz. 


Schol. Eur. Tro. 822 


. THe THY Mixpav “Iidda memounKdte, dv ot pev 
Becropidnv Pax<arr€éa haciv, ot dé Kivatbwva Aaxe- 
Saydviov, ws “EAXdvuxos (fr. 202C Fowler, Hellan. 
gramm. fr. 6* Montanari), of 8€ Acddapov "EpvOpaiov. 


“EAAavixos Hermann: pedavixos cod. 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Paus. 8.53.5 


Kwvaibwr d€ év tots émerw eroinger <as> ‘Paddpavbus 

pev Paicrov, Patoros b€ cin Taro, Tédov 6€ eivar 
‘ a 

Kpynros maida. 


Paicrov, Paiaros Malten: ‘Hdaicrov, “Hdatoros codd. 


2 Paus. 2.3.9 


, A 
Kuvaidwv b€ 6 Aaxedaiporios, éyeveadoynoe yap Kal 
a ” 7 \ Sa > na 77 
ovtos émeot, Mydeiov Kai Ovyatépa “Epiamw “lacove 
eizev €xk Mnodetas yevéobar wépa dé és Tovs Taidas ovdE 


4 4 
TOUTWL TETOLNPEVA. EOTLV. 
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CINAETHON 


we will put down the Thebaid[... 


Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women 


... the author of the Little Iliad, whom some say was 
Thestorides of Phocaea, others Cinaethon of Lace- 
daemon, as Hellanicus says,2° and others Diodorus of 


Erythrae. 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Cinaethon in his verses made Rhadamanthys the son of 
Phaestus, Phaestus the son of Talos, and Talos the son of 
Cres.°° 


2 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Cinaethon the Lacedaemonian (for he too wrote genealogies 
in verse) said that Jason had Medeios and a daughter Eriopis 
by Medea; but there is nothing further about the children in 
his work either. 


29 Jt is uncertain whether the fifth-century mythographer or 
the Hellenistic grammarian is meant. 

30 Phaestus (emended from “Hephaestus”) is the eponym of 
the Cretan town of that name, and Cres the eponym of the island. 
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3 Porphyrius ap. schol. (D) Il. 3.175 


‘Edévns te kai Meveddov ioropet Apiaos (FGrHist 316 F 
6) watda Mapaduor, dd’ ob 76 Trav Mapadiwv yévos év 
Tlépoas: ws 6€ Kiwatéwv, Nuxootpatov. 


4 Paus. 2.18.6 


‘Opéorov 8€ amoBavdvros gaye Tetrapevos tH apxny, 
‘Eppidvns tis Meveddov xai “Opéorov mais. rov dé 
’Opéorov vdbov TevOitov Kivaidav éypaev <év> tots 
at > la x : ae cal 

émecw “Hprydvynv thy Aiyiodov Texetv. 


5 Paus. 4.2.1 


mubécba. Sé gmovdy. wavy eednoas, otrwes aides 
Tlokuxdove éyévovto éx Meoonuys, émeheEdunv tas Te 
> ta ¥ x‘ Xx mv be 4 Xx oe 
Hoias Kadoupévas kal ra €rn ta Navmdkria, mpos be 

2 a A # 4 Nw. s 7 > 
avrots émdca Kivaifuv kai "Aowos éyeveahoynoay: ov 


pry és ye ravra Hv odiow ovdev TEmomnpévor. 


AXIOx 


1 Paus. 2.6.4 
kal én <émi> TovTaL TEeTOinKEV “Actos 6 Audurrohepov 


‘Avriom 8 erexe ZHOov Kapdiova Siov 
> a S. An a 
‘Agwrov Kovpy Torapod Babvdwevros, 
, , \ > te 7 a 
Znvi re kucapevn Kat Enwrrét roeve Lawv. 
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3 Porphyry, Homeric Questions 


From Helen and Menelaus Ariaithos records a son Mara- 
phius, from whom the Maraphians of Persia Meseend; or as 
Cinaethon says, Nicostratus.*! 


4 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


When Orestes died, Tisamenus became ruler, the son of 
Menelaus’ daughter Hermione and of Orestes. As for Orestes’ 
bastard son Penthilus, Cinaethon in his verses wrote that he 
was born to Aegisthus’ daughter Erigone. 


5 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Wanting very much to find out what children Polycaon had by 
Messene, I read the so-called Ehoiai and the Naupactia, and 
besides them all the genealogies of Cinaethon and Asius; but 
on this point they had not said anything. 


ASIUS 


1 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


And Asius the son of Amphiptolemus has composed verses on 
this: 


Antiope, daughter of Asopus the deep-swirling river, bore 
Zethus and noble Amphion, after conceiving to Zeus and 


Epopeus, shepherd of peoples. 
31 For Nicostratus see “Hesiod,” fr. 175. 
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2 Strab. 6.1.15 
\ 7 bt 7 cia XQ A. 
kat “Actov Tov TounThY dyoavta Ott TOV Bowwrov 


Aiov évi peydpous réxev evecdns Medaviarn. 


3 Paus, 9.23.6 


elvat d€ “APapavtos Kai Oeuicrovs Tatda Tov II7Govr, ad’ 
@ A ’ , yee) . A + Lo” 
ov Tae te AzroANwre Eikhynots Kal TOL OPEL TO OVOLG 


> Lf wv > ~ a a+ 
EYVEVETO, Agtos €V TOLS ETE LW ELPTKE. 


A Paus. 5.17.8 


“Aatos 0€ év Tors Ewect Kal AAKunrny érolnoe Ovyatépa 
“Apdiapaov Kai “HpudvaAns eivas. 


5 Paus. 2.29.4 


Paka 5€ “Acs 6 Ta ExH Torjoas yevérOar dyoi 
Tlavoréa kat Kptoov. kai Tavoréws peéev éyévero Emetos 
6 tov immov tov Sovpewov, as “Opnpos émoinaer (Od. 
8.493), épyacdpevos: Kpioov d€ jv aadéyovos tpiros 
IIlvAddns, Etpodiov re OY Tov Kpicov xai ‘Ava€tBias 
adeAdys “Ayapenvovos. 


6 Paus. 3.13.8 


yeyovaor S€ of Tuvddpew Tmaides ra Tpds pHTPOS ad TOD 
Ilkevpadvos: O€artiov yap Tov Ajdas warépa “Acids by- 
ow év Tots éwecty Ayhvopos maida eivat Tov HXevpavos. 
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2 Strabo, Geography 
... and the poet Asius, who said that Boeotus 


was born in Dius’ house to fair Melanippe. 


3 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


That Ptous, from whom Ptoian Apollo got his title and Mt. 
Ptoion its name, was the son of Athamas and Themisto, Asius 
has said in his verses. 


4 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Asius in his verses made Alcmena too the daughter of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. 


5 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Phocus’ sons, according to Asius the verse-writer, were 
Panopeus and Crisus.** And from Panopeus was born Epeios, 
the man who constructed the wooden horse, as Homer wrote, 
while Crisus’ grandson was Pylades, who was the son of 
Crisus’ son Strophios and Agamemnon’s sister Anaxibia. 


6 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


The sons of Tyndareus are of Pleuron’s stock on their mother’s 
side, for Asius in his verses says that Leda’s father Thestius was 
the son of Agenor the son of Pleuron. 


32 Phocus is the eponym of Phocis, and his sons the eponyms 
of the Phocian towns Panopeus and Crisa. Compare “Hesiod,” 
fr. 58. 
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7 Paus. 7.4.1 


“Aawos 5€ 6 ‘Apdumtohésou Sdpuos éroinoev ev tots 
wy ¢ , > a A > ¢ Pe 
éreow ws Doivuxe ex Tepeundyns tHs Oivéws yévorro 
‘AotuTéhaia = Kal «= Evpwrn, = Tloceda@vos §=8€ kat 
‘AotutaXaias eivar watda AyKatov, Bacidevew b€ abrov 
lal > ‘3 ~ 
TOV Kadoupévar Aehéywr: “AyKaiat dé tiv Ovyatépa Tob 
motapov haBdvre rod Maidvdpov Lapiav yevécdar 
Hepitaov xai “Evovdov kat Sdpov kai ‘Adbepony Kai 

¢ 3 > > cal a ? .s lal 
Ovyarépa én’ avrdu Mapbevorny. Uapbevdrns b€ rhs 
‘Aykaiov Kat ‘Add\Awvos Avkoundnv yevéobat. "Actos 
pev és ToT ovTO év Tots Exec ECOHwCE. 


8 Paus. 8.1.4 
menoinrat S€ Kal Agiot Toudde és abtov 
avrieov dé Tedacyov év tuxdpovow dpecow 
yata pédaw’ avédwxev, iva Ovntav yévos etn. 
9 Apollod. Bibl. 3.8.2 


Evpnros Se (fr. 31) kaé reves Erepor A€yovot AvKdove kai 
Ovyatépa Kahdtorw yevéodar. <addot 8€ ob act avrnv 
tovtov yevéobat> “Hortodos pev yap adriy (fr. 163) piav 
elvat TOV vupdhaov éye, "Actos S€ Nuxréws, Pepexvdys 
dé (fr. 157 Fowler) Kyréws. 
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7 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


Asius of Samos, the son of Amphiptolemus, wrote in his verses 
that to Phoenix from Oineus’ daughter Perimede were born 
Astypalaea and Europa, and that Poseidon and Astypalaea had 
ason Ancaeus, who was king of the people called Leleges; and 
that to Ancaeus, who married Samia, the daughter of the river 
Maeander, were born Perilaus, Enoudos, Samos, Halitherses, 
and a daughter Parthenope in addition; and that from An- 
caeus’ daughter Parthenope and Apollo, Lycomedes was 
born. This much Asius made clear in his verses. 


8 Pausanias, Description of Greece 

Asius too has written about him as follows: 

And godlike Pelasgus the dark earth put forth in the 
wooded mountains, so that there might be a mortal race.* 


9 Apollodorus, The Library 


Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon also had a daughter, 
Callisto. <But others say she was not his daughter, > for Hesiod 
says she was one of the nymphs, Asius makes her the daughter 
of Nycteus, and Pherecydes the daughter of Ceteus. 


33 In Arcadian myth Pelasgus was the first man, who grew 
from the earth like a tree. Compare “Hesiod,” fr. 160. 
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10 Schol. Od. 4.797, “Séuas & Hixro yuvaiki, | ThGinne, 
Kovpyt peyadnropos Ikapiovo” 
ovtws éxaheiro Kupias 4 ddedd7 THs TInveddays. “Actos 
b€é dnote 
Kovpat 7 “Ikapioto Médy Kai [Inveddrea. 


“Avépav &é (fr. 12 Fowler) ‘TyumvAnv déyer. 


11. Paus. 2.6.5 


Luxvadva S€ od Mapabdvos tod “Exwréws, Mnriovos b€ 
eivat Tov "Epexféws daciv: duoroye b€ oduct Kai 
wy 

Actos. 


12 Paus. 4.2.1, see Cinaethon fr. 5. 


13 Ath. 525e 


mrepi d€ THS Lapiov rpvdys Aovpis iaropaév (FGrHist 76 F 
60) wapariferat “Aciov Troujparta, dre epdpovy xAiBwvas 
~ my lal ¢ ¢ 
mepi Tots Bpaxtocw Kat THY éopTHy &yovTes TOV ‘Hpaiwy 
3 4 4 ‘ a >? ‘\ ‘ i“ 
éBadi.lov Katexrevicpévor TAS KOpmas ETL TO pwEeTadpEvov 
XN “ as my XX XN PR a, wy 4 
Kai Tos @mous ... ote b€ Ta TOD “Aciov ~ry ovTas 


éxyovra: 


a o + , 4 , 
ot 0 avtws dhoireckov, 6Tws TAOKApOUS 
KTEVIO-ALVTO, 
> oe ia , 4 ~ 
ets “Hons téevos, wemruKkacpévor etpract Kadots, 


XLoveotot xiTaor tréd0v yOoves Evpéos Elxovt: 
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10 Scholiast on the Odyssey, “and in form she 
resembled a woman, Iphthime, the daughter of the 
heroic Icarius” 


This was the proper name of Penelope’s sister. But Asius says: 
And the daughters of Icarius, Meda and Penelope. 
And Andron calls her Hypsipyle. 


11 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


As for Sikyon, they say he was not the son of Epopeus’ son 
Marathon, but of Erechtheus’ son Metion; and Asius agrees 
with them. 


12 Pausanias, Description of Greece: see above, 
Cinaethon fr. 5. 


13 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


On the subject of the Samians’ luxury, Duris adduces poetry 
of Asius to the effect that they wore bangles round their 
arms, and that when they celebrated the Heraia festival they 
paraded with their hair combed back over the nape and shoul- 
ders . . . Asius’ lines are as follows: 


And they would go like that, when they had combed their 
locks, to Hera’s precinct, wrapped in fine garments, in 
snowy tunics reaching down to the ground(?);® there were 


34 As in the version of Eumelus, fr. 19. 
35 The Greek is corrupt. 
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xptoeat dé KopvpBar ew abrav térriyes OS" 
yatrat om <He>wpeosy>T AVEO xpucéots évi 

dea pots: 
Saidadeor b€ xAiOwves ap’ audi Bpaxioow noav 
< TES UTATTIOLOV TOAELLA THD. 


HIHSINOT ATOI® 


Paus. 9.29.1 


~ ae e ~ , et + > rs 
Poca S€ év “EXtxave Movorats mparovs Kai érovoydoat 
TO pos iepov eitvat Movo-av ‘Eduddtny Kai *“Orov Aéyou- 
> 7 ~ 3 “ vu N ‘\ “. £ a 
ow, oikioas 0€ abravs Kai “Aoxpny. Kat 8% Kai ‘“Hynot- 
etter ee 
vous emt THe év THe ATOHibe exotnoer- 


“Aokpy 8 ad wapédexto Hoceddwy évocixbur, 
h Oy of Téxe aida wepiTopéevwv EeviavTov 
Otoxdov, 65 mp@tos per “Adwéos Extice Taidwv 
“Aokpny, | 0 “Ekuxavos éxet 760a midakdevra. 


tavtyy Tov Hynoivou ray woinow ovk évedefaunv, adda 
TpoTEepov Apa ékdeAourrvia yv mpl 7h eue yevér Oar Kad- 
Aummos 5€ KopivOios év rie és "Opxomeviovs cvyypadye 
(FGrHist 385 F 1) papripia woretrar tat Adyou ra ern, 
aoavtws S€ Kal Hels wemorjpeOa map’ avtod {KadXin- 
ov} 68axfevres. 
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gold brooches on them, like crickets;** their hair floated in 
the wind, bound in gold; round their arms there were 
ornate bracelets; [ .. . | a shield-covered warrior. 


HEGESINOUS, ATTHIS 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 


They say that the first to sacrifice to the Muses on Helicon and 
to pronounce the mountain to be sacred to the Muses were 
Ephialtes and Otus; and that they also founded Ascra. And 
indeed Hegesinous composed verses on this in his Atthis: 


As for Ascra, Poseidon the earth-shaker lay with her, and 
she bore him a son in the course of time: Oioklos, the origi- 
nal founder, with the sons of Aloeus, of Ascra, which occu- 
pies Helicon’s well-watered foot. 


This poem of Hegesinous I have not read; it had gone out 
of circulation before my time; but Callippus of Corinth in 
his work addressed to the Orchomenians quotes the verses 
in support of his argument, and we have done likewise, as 
apprised by him. 


36 See A. W. Gomme’s commentary on Thucydides 1.6.3. 
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XEPZIAD 


TESTIMONIA 
Plut. Sept. sap. conv. 156e 


eindvros S€ tatra To Mynoididov, Xepoias 6 Toty- 

7 > tal x 4 tal a2 #7. x ab fal 
THs (abetro yap nOyn THs airias Kai Supddaxro ToL 
Nepravdpar veworti, Xitwvos benfévtos) “ap’ ody,” 
épn, TX. 


Plut. Sept. sap. conv. 163f 


2 ‘ x - ¢ bat , a 4 
ért S€ rovtots 6 mounTys Xepoias dANwv Te cwbévtwr 
avedTiorws eséuvnto Kat Kuédov tod Tepedvdpou 
, x “\ 4X — > ~ co 
TaTpos ... Oto Kai TOV oikovy év Aedois Kateaxevacev 
e 7 x e XN A . 
o Kuwedos ... kat o [lertaxds mpocayopevoas Tov 
Tlepiavdpov, “ed y’” by “Tlepiavdpe Xepoias éroinoe 
S aA yv Ld “ 3 st > 4 
pvnodeis Tod otkov: Tokdaxts yap EBovdhounpy éepéo Bar 
aoe Tav Batpdxwrv THY airiav éxeivav, ti Bovdovrat 
Tept Tov TVOMEVA TOU HoiviKOS EVTETOPEvPLEVOL TOTOD- 
> “ ..* £ /< a 3 a 
To... .” tod dé Tlepudvdpouv tov Xepaiav épwrav 
kehevoravros, eldévar yap éxelvov Kai mapelvar TOL 
Kutbého xaftepovrte tov oixov, 6 Xepoias pediuicas 
KTX, 
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CHERSIAS 


TESTIMONIA 


Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages 


When Mnesiphilus had spoken, the poet Chersias (for he 
had now been acquitted of the charge against him and 
recently reconciled with Periander on Chilon’s pleading) 
said, etc. 


Whereupon the poet Chersias recalled other cases of 
unexpected salvation, and that of Cypselus, Periander’s fa- 
ther . . . which was why Cypselus constructed the building 
at Delphi... And Pittacus, addressing Periander, said, “It’s 
good that Chersias has mentioned the building, Periander, 
because I’ve often wanted to ask you the explanation of 
those frogs, why they are carved in such numbers round 
the base of the palm-tree . . .” When Periander told him to 
ask Chersias, as he knew that he had actually been present 
when Cypselus consecrated the building, Chersias smiled 
and said, etc. 
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FRAGMENTUM 
Paus. 9.38.9 


‘AomAnddova O€ éxhurely Tovs oikntopds dacw tdaTos 
é 4 ‘\ NX > a 3 ? ~ 
omavilovras: yevér bat S€ Td Ovopa a6 ‘AomANddvos THe 
moder, TovTov é eivar vidns Te Mideias cai Moce- 
cal Lf a * \ » , a 3 re oa 
davos. Omodoyet de KaQL e777) odiouw a ETTOLNOE Xepotas 
avip ‘Opxopévios: 


ex d€ HooeSawvos ayakderns Te Mudeins 
‘AomAndav yével’ vids av’ evpvyopov mrodieOpov. 


> . aA 7 a 2 fal > ca > ww 2 3 XX 
ovdé Tod Xepaiov trav érav ovdeuia Hv Ere Kar’ eye 
ponpn, GAG Kal rade érnyayero 6 Kadddurros (FGrHist 
385 F 2) és tov avrov Adyov tov Exorra és "Opxopevious. 

rf Be A Ff. \ 2 f £9: s ‘ 
Touro O€ Tov Xepotov Kal ériypaypa ot Opxopevior 70 
émt tau “Howddov radar prynpovevovow. 


AANAIS 


TESTIMONIUM 
IG 14.1292 ii 10 = Tabula Iliaca K (Borgiae) p. 61 Sadurska 


] éreow, kai Aavaidas Fd’ éxav, at rov [ 


FRAGMENTA 


1 Clem. Strom. 4,120.4 


Kai 767 dp’ amhilovto Bo@s Aavaocio Ovyarpes 
tmpoobev é’ppetos otayov Netdouo &vaxtos. 
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FRAGMENT 
Pausanias, Description of Greece 


They say that its founders abandoned Aspledon for lack of wa- 
ter; and that the town got its name from Aspledon, who was 
the son of a nymph Midea and Poseidon. They find agreement 
in the verses composed by Chersias, an Orchomenian: 


And from Poseidon and renowned Midea a son Aspledon 
was born in the broad-arena’d township. 


Of Chersias’ verses too*’ there was no longer any record in my 
time: they too were adduced by Callippus in that same dis- 
course bearing on the Orchomenians. Of this Chersias the 
Orchomenians also record an epigram, the one on Hesiod’s 
tomb.*° 


DANAIS 


TESTIMONIUM 
Borgia plaque 
...and the Danaids, in 6,500 verses, and the [... 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 


And then swiftly the daughters of Danaus armed them- 
selves in front of the fair-flowing river, the lord Nile. 


37 Like those of Hegesinous, which Pausanias quoted a few 
pages earlier. 

38 For this epigram see Certamen 14. Pausanias has quoted it a 
page earlier (9.38.4). 
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2 Harpocr. A 272 

6 d€ TlivOapos (fr. 253) kai 6 tiv Aavatda meromKas 
gacow "EptyOdvov Kai “Hdaotov ex yis davqvat. 

3 Philod. De pietate B 5818 Obbink 


malpa d€ rae roj[oav]re THY Aavalida] pntpds Tov 
Oeav Oleparov[rles [oi Kov]pyres. 


MINTA>® 


1 Paus. 10.28.2 


érnxohovOnoe dé 6 Todvyrwros éuot Soxety oumoer 

Muvddu gore yap 81) év rhe Muvvdds és Onoéa éxovra 
“ Fd 

kat Tepidour: 


4 > 7 * 7 a c ia 

ev? Hrou véa pev vexvawBarov, HY 6 yepatos 

ropOyevds Hye Xapwv, odk €A\daBov Evdobev 
dppov. 


aN , > N s 7 ” ” a 
én rovTat ovv Kai Tlokvyvartos yépovta éypapev Oy THE 
nrtkiat Tov Xdpwva. 


2 Paus. 10.28.7 


y 5€ ‘Ounpov moinow; és “Odvacéa Kai 7 Muvuds re 
4 x cf , 4 X 8 x Noa 4 
Kahovpéevy Kat ot Nooror (uvyun yap oy Kat ev ravTats 
o bs ~ * lal ft > cA a > la > - 
‘Avdov Kal Tap exel Secatwv éoriv) icaow ovdéva Ebpt- 


vO LOV daipova. 
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2 Harpocration, Lexicon to the Orators 

Pindar and the author of the Danais say that Erichthonius and 
Hephaestus appeared out of the earth.°? 

3 Philodemus, On Piety 


And according to the author of the Danais, the Kouretes are 
servants of the Mother of the Gods. 


MINYAS 


1 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


Polygnotus in my opinion followed the poem Minyas. For in 
the Minyas there is this, referring to Theseus and Pirithous: 


There they did not find the boat that the dead board, which 
the old ferryman Charon guided, at its berth. 


On this basis, then, Polygnotus too painted Charon as already 
advanced in age. 


2 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


But Homer’s poem about Odysseus and the so-called Minyas 
and the Returns (for in these too there is mention of Hades 
and the terrors in it) know of no demon Eurynomus. 


39 “And Hephaestus” may be corrupt. The usual story is that 


Hephaestus, in trying to rape Athena, spilt his semen on the 
ground, which then gave birth to Erichthonius. 
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3 Paus. 9.5.8 


+ oe e 
héyeras 5é kai ws ev “Avdou Sixnv didwow “Audiov av és 
x A ‘ 

Anr@ kat tovs maidas Kat ards améppube: Kai ra és TH 

rd loud , ¢ > ta , 4 ‘ 
tiwpiav Tod Apdiovds éott Torhoews Muvudbos, exet S€ 
> 3 , a \ 2 “ a“ 7 
es Apdiova Kowds Kat és TOV Opaixa Oaprpwy. 


4 Paus. 4.33.7 


Tpddixos € Paxaets, «¢ Sy TovTou Ta és THY Muvudda 
éxn, tpooKeio bai dyot @apvpid. ev “Acdov Sikny Tov és 
Tas Movoas avyjyaros. 


5 Paus. 10.31.3 


ai Sé€ “Hotat re kadovpevar (Hes. fr. 25.12-13) nai 7 
Muvas waporoyjkacw daddndats: “ATdAAwva yap 81 
avrat daow ai Tomoes apdvar Kovpnow ént rods 
Aitwdovs kal dmofavely Mekéaypov v7d ‘An6Adwvos. 


6 Philod. De pietate B 4922 Obbink 


x 


"O|piwva b€ Pvylrov] déyer Kal 6 rHLy Mi]yvada ypadlas, 
dmobavetv 8 va’ “Al préusdos. 


7* P. Ibscher col. i 
[“ ov dvvat ot Tis] 
avOparwv odrjéoat pe Bindi re Sovpi re paxpar, 


GANA pe Moip ddo]y kai Antods wrece[y vids. 
GAN’ dye 84 poe tatra Sijaumepéws dyd[pevoov 
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3 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


It is also said that Amphion is punished in Hades for his insults 
towards Leto and her children; the reference to Amphion’s 
punishment is in the poem Minyas, and it refers jointly to 
Amphion and the Thracian Thamyris. 


4 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


Prodicus of Phocaea (if he is the author of the epic on the 
Minyas )*© says that punishment has been imposed on 
Thamyris in Hades for his boast to the Muses. 


5 Pausanias, Geography of Greece 


But the so-called Ehoiai and the Minyas are in agreement 
with each other: these poems say that Apollo assisted the 
Kouretes against the Aetolians, and that Meleager was killed 


by Apollo. 


6 Philodemus, On Piety 


And the writer of the Minyas says that Orion was mor(tal, and 
killed by Artemis]. 


7* Ibscher papyrus (first century BC)#! 


“No man was able] to slay me by his strength and long 
spear; [it was dread Fate and the son] of Leto who de- 
stroyed [me. But come, tell {me this] from the beginning: 


40 An odd expression. Possibly Minyas here means the country 
of the Minyans. For Thamyris and his boast see Iliad 2.594-600. 
41 Meleager in Hades is speaking to Theseus. 
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ANTIQUARIAN EPICS 


tint ap oddv Trooon)vde KarHdves [eis ‘Aidao0, 
time S€ Metpifods tor] dy Eorero tra TOs] €[ratpos; 
Jee Ti Kara ypcerw Lalds ixavelis;” 
tov 8 abre mpooédyn alpdrepo{s] 7 aa{o} podov 
éeurelv 
Onceds Alyeidns Jas és wowpéva hady: 
“Stoyevles [MeA]éaylpe, Sai]dpovos Oivéos vi€, 
Toyap éya to] Tadrla wlad’ atpexéws KatahéEw. 
TleepiOoov peyar’ aoe Olea SarnAqris “Epwis: 
levoevde, ldyauny Depoepdverav 
],...a¢ das viedolar Alia] repmixépavvov 
dbavdalrav re vopos, tva vdceev a&xlolirw- 
Kal yap] éxeivovs daci Kkaovyyytas peylax]udets 
puna lrevew, yapéav b€ ditov agdv[evOe toxjav. 
Ode klat ék paxdpwv yapov dpvuTat dvdcacGat 
avtoxlacuyyyiTny Opomdrpiov: éyyuTépw yap 
dijo eilvar yeyads avros peyddov ‘Aidao 
Pepoedlovye xovpyne Anunrepos HKdporo: 
avros] pev yap dyno kaclyvytos Kai drratpos 
THS Epler<as>, “Atdnv be hidrov warpwa rervxGau: 
Tod & évjexey ddro Bryer vad Codov jepoerta.” 
os €pat’] Oiveidns Sé katéotuye pibov axovoas, 
tov © amjapleBdoluevos tpocedadver perdixiour- 
“Onoed ‘ANnrviaiwv Bovrnddpe Owpynktdaor, 
Hp ovx ‘Inmolbduea repidpwv hy mapalxor)ris 
pleyabvpov TMerpeOdoro; 
Gep|drorral 
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[why] have you come [all this way to Hades? And why has 
Pirithous] your trusty comrade come with you? [ .. . | What 
need had you to [come here allive?” 

[Theseus the son of Aegeus spoke] first and answered 
him, [ Jing at the shepherd of peoples: 

“[Noble Melleager, son of the wise Oineus, I will tell 
you exactly. [Pirithous has been greatly misled by] the 
grim goddess Erinys: [he has come to seek] illustrious 
Persephone, saying that Zeus whose sport is the thunder- 
bolt [has given approval, and according to the go]ds’ cus- 
toms, to contract for her as his wife. For they too are said to 
woo their glorious sisters, and make love to them out of 
sight of their dear [parents. So] he is eager to contract a 
marriage from among the blessed ones—his own sister 
from the same father; for he [claims] he is closer kin than 
great Hades to Persephone, the daughter of lovely-haired 
Demeter. For he says he is her brother, of one father, while 
Hades is her dear uncle. It was for that he said he was going 
down to the misty dark.” 

[So he spoke,] and Oineus’ son shuddered on hearing 
what he said, and addressed him in answer with soothing 
words: 

“[Theseus], counsellor of the warrior Athe[nians, was 
not prudent [Hippo]dameia the wife [ . . . ] of great- 
spirited Pirithous? .. .” 
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(fragments of four more lines, and of 22 
in the following column) 


4, 6 suppl. Page; 15 fin., 18, 19 Latte; 16 fin., 23 Maas; cetera 
Merkelbach, West 9 post 11 transp. West. 


8* Pausimachus ap. Philod. De poematis 1 col. 123.6 
Janko 


9 [dé pera POpévoicr wodv[A]Niorn Bacideva 


NATITAKTIA 


TESTIMONIUM 

Paus. 10.38.11 

Ta 6€ ry Ta Navaaxria dvopaldpeva io “EAAjvav 
avdpi éorotovow ot tohdot Miudnoiwt Xdpwv 6€ 6 
Ilv6éw (FGrHist 262 F 4) dnoty atta moujoa Nav- 
waxtiov Kapkivov. émopeOa dé kai nets tHe TOD 
Aappaxnvod d6€nv tiva yap Kat Aédyov Exo av 
éeow avdpos Midnotiov memounpévois és yuvatxas 


ral o ” 4 
teOqvai odio ovopa Naviaxtia; 


FRAGMENTA 
1 Schol. (T) Il. 15.336c 
dpotws Tat TomnTHL Kat “EXAdvikos (fr. 121 Fowler) ’Eps- 


anny THY pntépa Alavrés hyo: Depexvdys S€ év é’ (fr. 
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(Fragments of four more lines, 
and of 22 in the following column.) 


8* Pausimachus of Miletus 


[But] she among the dead, the Queen much prayed to.” 


CARMEN NAUPACTIUM 


TESTIMONIUM 

Pausanias, Description of Greece 

As for the epic which the Greeks call the Naupactia, most 
father it on a man from Miletus, but Charon the son of 
Pythes says that a Naupactian, Carcinus, composed it. We 
too follow the Lampsacene historian’s opinion, for what 
sense would it have for a poem by a Milesian, on the sub- 
ject of women, to be entitled Naupactia? 


FRAGMENTS 
1 Scholiast on the Iliad 


Like Homer, Hellanicus says that Eriope was Ajax’s mother. 
But Pherecydes in Book 5 and Mnaseas in Book 8 say it was 


42 Persephone. Pausimachus, known only from Philodemus. 
wrote on euphonious composition, perhaps around 200 Bc. 
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24 F.) cai Mvacéas év 1 (FHG iii.153 fr. 19) “AAkiadynr: 6 
dé trav Na<v>raxridwv touts Swovupor airhy dyoe 


tyv S¢ we ahorarny <tixrev Twepiadréa 
Kovpny, 

THY OH pNTpoTaTwp> Epiwranv eCovopaler, 

‘Adkyudxny S€ maryp te Kal "Adunros Kadéecxev. 


« > e.g. suppl. West. 


2 Herodian. 7. pov. N€€, 15 (ii1.922.1 Lentz) 


‘ ‘ cs 3 , , Xx fal x 
Kat TO pyv ... év ouvdére Toduppyny Tapa Tar Ta 


Navirakrika Tomjoavte: 


add’ 6 pev ody amdvevle Jaddacans eipyTdpoww 
oikia vateTaaoKe TOAVPpHV TOo<v»dvBowTys. 


1 amdvevfe Lobeck: émuvevoit cod.: émt Givi Cramer. 


3 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2.299, “xev8uova Kprjrys” 


6 <d€> Ta Navraxrika Tojoas Kal Depexvdns ev s’ (fr. 29 
Fowler) dacw eis 7d oaéos atras (sc. ras ‘Apmvias) 
tal lal ? ‘ € XN cal re lal > lal 

dhuyety Hs Kpyrns 76 bro Ta Adda THe “Apywodrte. 


4 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.515-21 


6 pev “Amodd\wVLos TOVTOVS dyHoi mpoaipeto Har CevEat 
Sa re aoe < F , ; - 
tovs Boas, 6 6€ Ta Navraxtixa Torjoas mavTas apiOpet 


Tovs Um avrod Pepopévous apiorreis. 
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Alcimache, while the poet of the Naupactids [sic] says she had 
a double name: 


And after her, as the youngest, <she bore a fair daughter, 
whom her maternal grandfather> called Eriope, but her 
father and Admetus called her Alcimache. 


2 Herodian, On Peculiar Words 


...andrhén ...Inacompound, polyrrhén in the author of the 
Naupactica: 


But he had his home apart from the broad-wayed sea, a 
man rich in sheep and rich in cattle. 


3 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


The author of the Naupactica and Pherecydes in Book 6 say 
that they [the Harpies] fled into the cave in Crete which is 
below the hill of Arginous.*8 


4 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


Apollonius says that these individuals volunteered to yoke the 
oxen, whereas the author of the Naupactica lists all the heroes 
recognized by him. 


43 Unknown. The Harpies were pursued by the Boreads; com- 
pare “Hesiod,” frs. 150-156. 
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5 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.523-524 


év 6€ tots Navmaxtixots "Iduwy dvacras “Idcoove xedever 


ie lal ‘ > 
vTooTHvat Tov aAXov. 


6 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.66a, 86 (cf. 3.240) 


oie S Sie Ox ig Bah wan ue < 
mapa b€ Tat Ta Nauzaxrixa Temounkdre ovk €ote KATA 
THY diay mpoatper eEvotoa 4 Mydeca, add’ ef’ éori- 
asowv Kahoupevav tov "ApyovavTav Kat’ eéemPovdhy, 
EVOTAYTOS TOU THS dvaipécews AdTOY Katpod, TpoTpatro- 
4 ] A | 8 > ‘ X 3 td aA i» 
pévov b€ tod Aitjrov émi rHv Ebpvddrns tis yuvarkds 
cuvovaciar, “ISuovos vrobeuévov Tots “Apyovatrats ao- 
: er 2 
SidpdoKew, kai Mrdeva ovvexThel. 
(86) 6 ta Navaxrixa werounkas b7d “Adpodirns dnot 
Tov Ainrny karakoiunOyvar . . . SeOeemvnkdtwr Tap’ 
avta. Tov “Apyovavtday Kai Kormwwopévwv, da 70 Bov- 
Neo Oat adrov THY vady éumpjoae 


5 T6r dp Ainry wébov EuBare 82 ‘Adpodirn 
Evpudvrns diddrynte pryjpevat, tis aXdxor0, 
Kndopéryn dpeciv How, dws per GeOdov “Inowv 
vooTnone oiKOvoEe Od GYKXEUAXOLS ETAPOLoLW. 


6 6€ “Idpav cuvyKe 76 yeyovds Kai dyot 


7 


“ / / * ‘ tA 4 ” 
devyéuevar peydpowo Gonv dia vinta pédawwav. 
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5 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


In the Naupactica Idmon stands up and tells Jason to under- 
take the task.*4 


6 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


In the author of the Naupactica we do not find Medea going 
out on her own initiative: the Argonauts were invited to a din- 
ner as part of a plot, and when the moment for their destruc- 
tion was impending, but Aietes turned to make love to his wife 
Eurylyte, Idmon advised the Argonauts to escape, and Medea 
sailed off with them. 

The author of the Naupactica says that Aietes was put to sleep 
by Aphrodite . . . after the Argonauts had dined with him and 
were going to bed, and she did this because he intended to set 
fire to the ship: 


Then high-born Aphrodite cast desire upon Aietes to unite 
in love with Eurylyte his wife; she was concerned in her 
mind that after his great trial Jason should come safe home 
with his combative comrades. 


Idmon understood what had happened, and said: 


“Flee from the hall, swift through the dark night!” 


44 As in fr. 4, the task is that of yoking Aietes’ fire-breathing 
oxen. 
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ty d€ Mydeav tiv todopodiay axovoacay dvacTacay 
ovveEoppjno as. 


devyépev éx Meineke. 


8 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.87 


6 pev “Avoh\A@vios pera TO huyety thy Mydecav éx Tow 
Ainrov otxov memoinras vmurxvoupéeryny TO K@asS TOL 
? 7 ¢ \ x x 4 s 

Idoom: 6 6€ ra Naviwaxtixa ypdibas ovvexdh€povoar 
aUTHY TO KaaS KaTaA THY huyhy, KaTa TOV avTOd oiKOV 


Keievov {rod Aintov}. 


9 Paus. 2.3.9 


émn d€ é€orw év “EdAnot Navadxzia dvopalopeva, 
a x, > > nm 3 a 3 > nm ba %, 

meroinra d€ év avrots ‘Idcova é€ “Iw Kod pera TOV 
Tlekiov Odvatov és Képxupav petouxjoa Kai ot Mép- 
pepov pev tov mperBirepov r&v raidwy imo deaivyns 

Lal a >? n~ 4 2: , ra XN 
diabbapnvar Onpevovra év rH tépay Hrelpar: Pépyte Se 
ovdév éotw és penny wpooKeEipevov. 


10 Philod. De pietate B 6736 Obbink 


‘Aokdynmoly dé Zlebds éxepatvacler, as plév 6 ra Nav- 
walktilaxa. ovyypawpas [év tle “Aokdnmale Tedléorns 
(PMG 807) kat Kurn[oias}] 6 pedomoids (PMG 774), 6[7e 
7olv ‘Jarddurov [rapalkAnBeis tm “Aplrépsldos av- 
éo7[nloely, K7X. 


Cf. ibid. B 4912; Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.3 (interp.). 
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And Medea, hearing the noise of feet, got up and set off with 
them. 


8 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 


Apollonius has made Medea promise the Fleece to Jason 
after her flight from Aietes’ house, whereas the writer of the 
Naupactica had her bring it out with her as she fled, as it had 
been lying in his house. 


9 Pausanias, Description of Greece 


There is an epic called Naupactia among the Greeks, and it is 
written in it that Jason migrated from Iolcus after Pelias’ death 
to Corcyra; and that Mermerus, the elder of his sons, was 
killed by a lioness as he was hunting on the mainland opposite, 
but nothing further is recorded about Pheres.* 


10 Philodemus, On Piety 


Asclepius was thunderbolted by Zeus: as the author of the 
Naupactiaca and Telestes in his Asclepius and Cinesias the 
lyricist say, because he raised Hippolytus from the dead at 
Artemis’ pleading.” 


45 An Epirotic son of Mermerus is mentioned in Odyssey 
1.259. He was probably originally an independent figure of local 
saga who was made a son of Jason when the latter was brought into 
Corcyraean legend. 

46 Others gave other reasons for Asclepius’ suffering this fate. 
Compare “Hesiod,” fr. 51; Stesichorus, PMG 194; Panyassis, fr. 5; 
Pherecydes, fr. 35 Fowler, Pindar, Pyth. 3.54-58; Orph. fr. 40. 
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11 Paus. 4.2.1, see Cinaethon fr. 5. 


P®OPONIS 


1 Clem. Strom. 1.102.6 


“Axouvoihaos yap (fr. 23a Fowler) Dopavéa mpGrov dvépw- 
mov yevéoBar héyer: 50ev Kai 6 THs Popwridos woinTHs 


x eee ” 
eivat avrov edy 
, ae 4 
matépa Ovntav avépwrav. 


matépa. Clem.: matjp fort. poeta. 


2 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.1126-1131b, “Ad«rvdoe ator” 
6 6€ THY Dopwrida ovrfeis ypdde ovrws: 


a4 4 
évOa yonres 
[Sator, Dpvyes avdpes, dpéoTtepa oixt Evasov, 
ta tA ra ‘ € cA 
KéApis Aapvapeveds te péyas Kat virépBuos 
“AKL, 
z 4 ra > - > 4 
evmddapor Oepdmovres dpeins ‘Adpyoreins, 
ot mpatos TéxVNLS TOAVPHTLOS “Hdaicroto 
eUpov €v ovpelyiot varrats idevTa atdypov 
és 7p T HveyKav Kai apumpemés Epyov edekav. 


2 dpéorepa West: dpéorepor codd. 5 réxvynus West: 
Téxvnv codd. 
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Il Pausanias, Description of Greece: see above, 
Cinaethon fr. 5. 


PHORONIS 


1 Clement, Miscellanies 


For Acusilaus says that Phoroneus was the first human; hence 
the poet of the Phoronis said he was 


the father of mortal men. 


2 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “Idaean Dactyls’ 
And the composer of the Phoronis writes as follows: 


. . where the wizards of Ida, Phrygian men, had their 
mountain homes: Kelmis, great Damnameneus, and 
haughty Akmon, skilled servants of Adrastea of the moun- 
tain, they who first, by the arts of crafty Hephaestus, dis- 
covered dark iron in the mountain glens, and brought it to 
the fire, and promulgated a fine achievement. 
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3 Strab. 10.3.19 

6 b€ THY Dopwrida ypdibas avdynTas Kal Dpiyas Tovs 
Koupyras héyet. 

4 Clem. Strom. 1.164.1 


mpiv your axpiBwbnvar tas Tov dyahpatov oxéoes, 
# e LA ce ed Pa ¢ > A 
KLOVGS LOTQAVTES OL TaNatot éoeBov TOUTOVS WS adi pt- 

pata Tov Oeot. ypdde yoov 6 tiv DPopwvida Torjoas: 


KaddOon, KAywWotvxos "OdAvpmiddos Bactreliys, 

“Hpns ‘Apyeins, ) oréupace kai Pvodvorcww 

TpwTY eKOT MNO EV TEpL Kiova paKpoV avacons. 
5 Et. Gen./Magn. s.v. €piovvios 


> - ts lal ‘\ > ae 2 XX ‘ ‘ wy 
erriPerov Epyov... mapa 70 épe émitatiKov Kat THY éyyow 


... kal yap 6 THY Dopwrida ypabas dyoiv: 
< a XX 3 2 s ? F > ) 4 
Eppeiav &€ matip épiovvwov avépac’ abrév: 
mTavTas yap paKxapas Te Deovs Ovntovs 7 
avOpwmovs 
cA U4 la > > ? bad 
Képdeot kNeTTOTVVYLOL T exatvyTO TexVNnéToaLs. 
6 P Oxy. 226013 
Kal 6 THY Dop[wrida] reromKas, év ofits dylow 


obd€ te Kovp[n 
apxéoe éypeudyyn [So]Avyaopos aypopélvorow. 
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PHORONIS 


3 Strabo, Geography 

The writer of the Phoronis says that the Kouretes are pipers 
and Phrygians. 

4 Clement, Miscellanies 


Certainly, before the qualities of statues were refined, the 
ancients used to set up pillars and revere them as images of 
God. At any rate, the author of the Phoronis writes: 


Callithoe, keyholder of the Olympian queen, Argive Hera; 
she who first decorated the Lady’s tall pillar round about 
with wreaths and tassels.4” 


5 Etymologicum Genuinum and Magnum 


Eriounios: an epithet of Hermes . . . from the intensive prefix 
eri- and onésis (profit)... For the writer of the Phoronis too 
says: 


And his father named him Hermes eriounios, because he 
surpassed all the blessed gods and mortal men in 
profiteering and artful thievery. 

6 Oxyrhynchus papyrus (second century AD) 

And so the composer of the Phoronis, where he says: 

Nor will the battle-rousing maiden of the long sword“ be 
enough to save them when they gather(?). 


47 Callithoe or Callithyessa, identified with Io, was the first 
priestess of Hera at Argos. 
48 Athena. 
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EPICA ADESPOTA 


1 Amphora picta, Mus. Brit. E 270 (Kretschmer, Die 
griech. Vaseninschriften 90) 


hodé wor’ év TupuAt 


2 Simonides PMG 564 


(Medéaypos,) 6s Sovpi mavras vixace véous, Sivderra 
Badav “Avavpov trep TohvBétpvos €€ “IwAKod: obrw yap 
“Opnpos i8€ Xracixopos dere daots. 


3 Hippocr. De articulis 8 


~ X\ oe ia 4 7 ~ 
Kaas yap “Ounpos Katapepabyxer Ore mavTwy THY 
a 7 ¢ 3 ia - i. 4 
mpoBdtav Boes padtaTa arovéovart TavTny Thy Opnv (sc. 
Tob XeLmOvos TEhEUT@VTOS) ... Ta ev yap ara TpdBara 
, a x a 4 Lal xX uJ 
Sivatar Bpaxeiav THY Toiny BooKwerPar, Bods B€ ov 
, N a ? N a > > , 
pada, piv Babeta yévnrar . . . dia tobTo obv eroinae 
Tabe TA ExT 
> , » 
as 8 onér adondowov éap HAvOe Bovoiv edéw, 
4 > ra > lal € a , , 
Ott dopevatatyn avtoiow y Babela woin haivera. 


Cf. eund. Vectiarius 5. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS! 


1 Red-figure vase by the Cleophrades Painter (early 
fifth century) 


Even so once in Tiryns .. .? 


2 Simonides, lyric fragment 


(Meleager,) who surpassed all the young men with the javelin, 
hurling it across the eddying Anauros from Iolcus rich in 
vines: so Homer and Stesichorus sang to the peoples. 


3 “Hippocrates,” Dislocations 


For Homer well understood that of all grazing animals it is 
oxen that are most out of condition at the end of winter... For 
other animals can crop the grass when it is short, but the ox 
cannot until it is long .. . This is why he composed this passage: 


And as when spring comes welcome to curly-horned oxen, 


because the long grass is a most welcome sight to them. 


! Mostly ascribed to “Homer.” 2 The vase shows a 
rhapsode performing, with these words coming out of his mouth. 

3“Homer’” is here cited as the author of an account of the 
funeral games for Pelias at Iolcus. 

4 Perhaps from the account of Agamemnon’s or Menelaus’ 
homecoming in the Nostoi. That epic may also have been the 
source of the ox simile at Odyssey 4.535 and 11.411, 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


4 Arist. Eth. Nic. 1116b26 


irntiuxkotatov yap 6 Ovpos mpds Tovs Kwdvvous: ev Kal 
“Opnpos “cOévos EuBare Over” (cf. Il. 11.11, 14.151, 
16.529) kai “wévos kat Pupov Eyerpe” (cf. Il. 15.594) Kai 
“Spyuv 8 ava pivas pévos” (cf. Od. 24.318 sq.) Kat 


” e 
éleoev aipa. 


5 Arist. Pol. 1338a22 


a N ” nN 5 AS: , 3 Z 
hv yap otovra Siaywyyy elvar Tov édevblépav, év Tadryt 
(sc. €v cxodkht) tatrovow. dSidmep “Opnpos obras éroi- 


noev 
add’ olov tpévt €ore Kadetv émi Satta Padeav. 


povov eat Newman. 


6 Schol. (T) I. 24.420b 


ddvvatov vexpav Tpavpata pve, os Pyow Apiororédys 
(fr. 167) eipnxévar “Opnpov: 


pboev € mépt Bpotdeco’ wTEdy. 


lel be 4 12 f. = x , 
TovTo O€ TO NuaTixLoy ovde héperat. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


4 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 


For the thymos (heart, spirit) is most go-for-it in the face of 
danger; hence Homer says “(the god) put strength in his 
thymos,” and “roused his fury and thymos,” and “acid fury in 
his nostrils,” and 


his blood boiled.® 


5 Aristotle, Politics 


For it is to leisure that they assign what they consider the life- 
style of free men. This is why Homer wrote: 


but (he is?) the sort of man one can invite to the banquet. 


6 Scholiast on the Iliad 


It is impossible for dead men’s wounds to close up, as Aristotle 
says Homer described: 


and the bloody wound closed up round the edges. 
This half-line does not in fact occur in Homer. 
5 None of the phrases quoted occurs exactly in the Iliad or 


Odyssey, but the first three are probably distorted or conflated 
recollections of expressions that do. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


7 Clearchus fr. 90 W. (— 6yAov); Philod. De pietate A 1679 
Obbink (— oxeddcets); Diog. Laert. 2.117 


tJ > > > lel , x , 
ovk am éuod oxeddoes dxAov, Tadameipie 
mpéo Bu; 


Fort. a6 pot. 


8 Plut. Thes. 32.6 


“Hpéas 5€ (FGrHist 486 F 2) ixd Onoéws adrod zepi 
‘Adidvas drofavety tov ‘Ahukov torépnke, Kai papripia 
TavtTi Ta En TapéxeTat TEpi TOU ‘ANvKOD: 


Tov ev evpvxdpat mor “Adidynt 
Ld ‘ ¢. 4 ef > de - 
papvapevoy Onoevs Ehévyns eve NuKoporo 
KTELVED, 


9 Chrysippus, SVF ii.251.28 


ey +S x % 4 3 > a ‘ , 
bru pev yap Td oywotikdy éorw evtadOa, Sia rovTwv 
eudaiveras (6 moutys): 


ahdo & évi orHPeror vos Kai pHris dpodpov. 
Fort. @AXos évi - dpeivor 
10 Id. ii.253.20 


lal Xk ta > 4 ‘ > 4 
mphoe evi ornfecow épirbevéos Aros adxjv 
yuapevar. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


7 Clearchus, On Riddles; Philodemus, On Piety; 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 


“Will you not disperse this throng from me, long-suffering 
old sir?” 


8 Plutarch, Life of Theseus 


Hereas’ has recorded that Halycus was killed by Theseus him- 
self at Aphidnae, and as evidence he adduces these verses 
about Halycus: 


whom once in broad-arena’d Aphidna Theseus killed as he 
fought over lovely-haired Helen. 


9 Chrysippus, On the Soul 


That the reasoning faculty is located there (around the heart), 
Homer indicates in these verses: 


Then another thing in his breast his mind and good inge- 
nuity (conceived). 


10 Chrysippus, On the Soul 


Made flare in his breast the awareness of mighty Zeus’ aid. 


6 The sources report various wits and philosophers (Charmus, 
Socrates, Bion) as having used this verse for their own purposes. It 
is conjectured that Menelaus spoke it to Nestor in the Cypria 
when he went to consult him, distraught over the loss of Helen. 
See Dirk Obbink, Philodemus On Piety, Part 1 (Oxford, 1996), 
544-548. 

7 A fourth-century Megarian historian. Halycus was a Megar- 
ian local hero. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


11 Strabo 1.2.4 


> x ‘ lal / , © x > nw lal 
GANG py Tadra ye wavTa 6 TonTHS ‘Odvoce mpooj sev 
e ‘x 3 na “ lal + > ao mW a 
. ovT0s yap aba. “rohdOv 8 avOpoTer dev dorea 
kal voov éyva” (Od. 1.3), otrds Te . . . obros 5é 6 


“aroktmopOos” dei heydpevos Kai TO “Idtov él@v 
lal ‘ , ‘\ > oh id 
Bovdye kai pvOoror Kai Hrepomntds réxvnt. 


Cf. eund.13.1.41; Polyaen. 1 prooem. 8; Stob. 4.13.48. 


12 “Ammonius” in I/. 21.195 (P.Oxy. 221 ix 1; v.93 Erbse) 
k]vpac|w] évkarédeEa ‘Ayedoliov] dpyupodlilvew, 
é ov maca Odhacca. 

13 Ps.-Plut. De Homero 2.20 


ca tf 9 ‘\ > % cal ~ , a ‘ > ‘ 
€LOte be KaL TAP AUTWL peradopat TOLKLAGL, Qt MEV ATO 


> ? 3 NO @ 
eubvyov emt Euapuya, otov 
7 2 e c ‘ , 
hbéyEato & yrioxos vnds KvavoTparpoto 
> S fal - 
GVTL TOU vauTys. 


Cf. Anon. De tropis, iti.228.24 Spengel. 


14 Ps.-Plut. De Homero 2.55 
> > rd bs > XX 3 x‘ lol ~ 
Kai TovvayTiov TO évepyntiKoV avTi TOD TAaOnTiKOU: 
, , , 
Swpyow Tpim0da ypvcovaror, 
Boca ; 
avri Tod Swpyoopat. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


11 Strabo, Geography 


But Homer connected all of this with Odysseus . . . For this is 
the hero that he has “seeing many men’s cities and learning 
their mind’, this is the one . . . and this is the one always called 
“city-sacker,” who took Ilion 


by his counsel and persuasion and art of deception. 


12 “Ammonius,” commentary on Iliad 21 


“T laid (him?) in the [watl]ers of silver-eddying Achelous, 
* from which is the whole sea.” 


13 Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer 


He also has complex metaphors, some from animate to ani- 
mate things, as in 


Then spoke the charioteer of the dark-prowed ship, 


instead of “the sailor.” 


14 Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer 

And conversely the active instead of the passive: 
“T will gift a tripod with gold handles,” 

with dwpyow instead of Swpycopat 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


15 Ammon. in Porph. Isag., CAG iv(3).9 


éxetvo. coder @vopalov Tov HYTiVaotY peTLovTa TéXVHY 
. KaL 6 TOLNTHS: 


2 ON N ” , 
ETEL TOPOS Hpape TEKTOV. 


Cf. Clem. Strom. 1.25.1 “Ounpos &€ Kai réxtova codov Kane. 


16 Ath. 137e 


Lrwv b€ trols €v mpvtaveiwr ovrovpévors palav Tapéxew 
Kedever, Aptov S€ Tals éoptrais mpoomaparibévat, 4.00- 
peevos Tov "Opnpov Kai yap éxeivos Tous apiotels our- _ 


aywv Tpos TOV “Ayapéepvova 
dupero 8 addura 
bnotv. 


17 Schol. (T) I. 9.668b 


cide 5€ tH ZKUpov Gre eis AVALOa eoTparoddyour, Sid. TO 
> 2 OA , > , fal , > “a 
etvas éxet Aodotras amootavtas THs Indkéws apxys: 


émheov eis SKdpov Aodomyiba. 


-: ‘ ‘ ‘ cag 2 he 
tore 5€ kai Tov Neomrdédenov éradoToijoaTo. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


15 Ammonius, commentary on Porphyry’s Introduction 
to Aristotle’s Categories 


They applied the term sophos (wise, clever) to anyone who 
pursued any kind of skill... So Homer: 


when the clever builder had constructed it.$ 


16 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner 


Solon says that barley bread should be given to those who take 
meals in the town hall, with the addition of wheaten bread on 
festival days; he is copying Homer, for he too, when he brings 
the heroes together at Agamemnon’s quarters, says 


and barley meal was mixed. 


17 Scholiast on the Iliad 


(Achilles) took Scyros at the time when they were recruiting 
for Aulis, because there were Dolopes there who had revolted 
from Peleus’ rule: 


They sailed to Dolopian Scyros. 
That was also when he fathered Neoptolemus.? 
8 The wooden horse? 
9 The scholiast’s story is not in accord with the Cypria or Little 


Iliad. The verse fragment, however, may come from one of these 
epics. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 
18 Schol. Lyc. 86, “ypuvév” 
ypuvos yap éorw 6 Kopyos. “Opnpos: 
ypuvoi pev daiovto, péyas 8 Hhavoros avéorn. 
19 Suda 0 448 


Pwiioocovtes: bAaKTOUVTES. “Ounpos: 


BapvBpopa Qwiiooortes. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


18 Scholiast on Lycophron 
A “stegg” is a log. Homer: 


The steggs burned, and a great blaze arose. 


19 The Suda 
Hallooing: barking. Homer: 
With deep-roaring halloos they . . . 
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel 
1 


2 


Kinkel 
1-3 


6 
5 


aI 


Kinkel 
1 
Antim. 2 
2 
4 
3 


OEDIPODEA 
Allen 


THEBAID 
Allen 


bp | 


1-3 


6 
5 


we =I 


EPIGONI 
Allen 


1 


oer vo | 


Davies 


Davies 


T. 
oo 


x 

8 
DRAB | w~8H | 

ivy) 


Davies 
1 
Antim. 2 
p.74 
3 
2 


Bernabé 


Bernabé 
1-3 
ll 
5 
10 


West 


West 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel 
1 


Ll ool | kRoON] | 


on~lL co | 


ALCMEONIS 
Kinkel Davies 
14 14 
5 6 
6 5 
7 7 
CYPRIA 
Allen Bethe Davies 
1 1 a 
2 2 2 
= El = 
3 3 3 
4 4 4 
5 5 5 
- 5A dub. 1 
= D3 _ 
6 6 6 
7 7 zi 
- 8 8 
10 C2 12 
- 5B dub. 2 
12 10 ll 
8 9 9 
ll ll 13 
- 11 14 
13 12 15 
14 13 16/p.75 
15 14 17 
16 B2 adesp. 4 
17 15 18 
18 18 21 
19 19 22 
= D4 . 


Bernabé 
14 
5 


19, 21 


West 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


West 
1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


West 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
14 
8 
9 
10 
ll 
12 
13 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Kinkel 
1] 


Il. Pers. 
4 
2 


Kinkel 


| ONO Uk WD Re 


10 


Allen Bethe 
20 17 
21 16 
22 20 
23 22, 
24 21 
25 23 
AETHIOPIS 
Allen Bethe 
1 1 
- 3 
- C6 
Il. Pers. Il. Pers, 
6 16 
2 2 


LITTLE ILIAD 


Allen Bethe 
I 1 
2 3 
3 4 
4 5 
5 2 
6 6 
7 7 
8 8 
ll C3 
9 9 

22 10 
10 C4 


Davies Bernabé 
19 29 
20 30 
23 3l 
24 18 
26 32 
25 33 
Davies Bernabé 
spur. ] 
dub. 2 

= 3 
p.74 4 
Arct. Il. Pers. 

spur. 1 7 
1 5 
Davies = Bernabé 

1 28 

2 y) 

3 3 

4 24 

5 5 

6 29 

7 30 

8 7 

_ 6 

9 25 
10 8 

- 26 


West 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2h 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
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Kinkel 


ii 
12 
12 
17 
18 
19 
19 
14 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
18 


dub. 1 


Kinkel 


Aeth. 3 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


ote w 


Allen 
12 
13 
13 
18 

Il. Pers. 2 
20 
20 
15 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
19 

19/21 


p.148 


Bethe 

1 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 

12 
I, Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 
Il. Pers. 

14 

13 

13 

15 

A3 


4 
5 
14 
15 
6 


7 


SACK OF ILION 


Allen 


Bethe 


2 
15 


Davies Bernabé 
li 9 

12 10 

12 ll 

23 20 

21 21 

22 22 

22, 31 

14 413 

13 12 

15 14 

16 15 

17 16 

18 17 

18 18 

19 19 

20 21 

20 21 

dub. 3 23 

“Hom.” 1 27 

Davies Bernabé 
2 2 
1 4 
3 5 
dub J 
p.74 Titanom. 14 

4 6 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


RETURNS 
West Kinke] — Allen Bethe Davies Bernabé 
1 3 3 3 3 3 
2 p-59 ll C8 p.75 12 
3 10 10 Atreidai 2 9 4 
4 4 4 4 4 5 
5 5 5 5 5 6 
6 6 6 6 6 7 
7 8 8 7 7 8 
8 p.58 12 C5 p.75 9 
9 - a e = ls 
10 - - - test. 2 10 
ll l 1 1 1 l 
12 - - Atreidai 1 8 ll 
13 2 2 2 2 
TELEGONY 
West Kinkel Allen Bethe Davies Bernabé 
1 - - - “Hom.” 10 iL 
2 & s - = es 
3 - - 1 1 - 
4 1 1] 2 2 3 
5 - - D7 = 4 
6 Nostoi 9 1 2 5 
PISANDER 
West Kinkel Davies Bemabé 
l 1 v2 1 
2 2 3 2 
3 3 4 3 
4 4 5 4 
5 5 6 5 
6 6 7 6 
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel Davies 
7 9 
8 dub. 1 
9 dub, 2 
= 8 
ll 10 
test. Ul 
PANYASSIS 
(Kinkel) 

Matthews Davies 
22 20 
15 15 
16 16 
24 21 
19 19 
1 1 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
26 23 
7 7 

298M dub. 3 
32M dub. 2 
10 10 
8 8 
9 9 

30 M. 26 
12 12 
13 13(i) 
14 14 
14.6 13(ii) 
17 17 


Bernabé 


West 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


West 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

14 


West 
15 
16 
17 
18 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


(Kinkel) 
Matthews Davies 
18 18 
ll 11 
6/20/21 6 
29 M. dub. 1 
25 22ab 
25 22c 
23 25 


EUMELUS: Titanomachy 


Kinkel Allen Davies 
1 1 1 
18 - Eum. dub. 4 
2 2 3 
5 5 5 
9 8 10 
8 7 7 
3 3 4 
7 (9) 9 
6 6 6 
4 4 8 


Bernabé 
23 
22 
21/24/25 
30 
27 
28 
29 


Bernabé 
1/2 
18 
3 


RE SNMOD! 


EUMELUS: Corinthiaca, Europia, incerta 
Kinkel  Jacoby451F Davies Bernabé Fowler 


1 


2 
3 


1 Cor. 1 1 
- Cor. 12 2 
2 Cor. 2 3 
2 Cor, 3a 3 


1 


3 
3 
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West 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel Jacoby 451 F Davies Bemabé 


1 Cor. 5 4 
2 Cor. 3a 5 
3 Cor. 4 19 
- Cor. 12 8 
2 Cor. 3a 5 
4 Cor. 6 6 
6 Cor. 8 7 
- Eur. 1 1l 
= Eur. 2 12 
5 Cor. 7 10 
- Eur. 3 13 
8 Cor. 10 14 
9 Cor. 11 15 
7 Cor. 9 9 
- dub. 2 16 
- dub. 2 17 
MINYAS 
Kinkel Davies 

1-2 1-2 

3 4 

4 4 

5 3 

6 5 


CARMEN NAUPACTIUM 


Kinkel Davies 
1-3 1-3 
5 4 
6 5 


Fowler 


it Ny Pw 


On | 


oOlnowoni 


Bernabé 
1-2 


Bernabé 
1-3 
4 
5 


COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Kinkel Davies 
4/7 6/7 
8 7 
9 8 
10 9 
11/12 10 
13 test. 3 
PHORONIS 
Kinkel Davies 
1-2 1-2 
3 QA 
4 3 
5 4 
~ 5 
ADESPOTA 
Allen Bethe Davies 
Kinkel pp.147-151 pp.42-44 “Homerus” 
- p. 151 ~ 
= = 29 
2 1/2 A2A 14 
= 11 5d 
4 - vi 
8 7 8 
- - Adesp. 5 
~ - Adesp. 8 
zs 14 il 
= 12 12 
10 - 25 
12 16 19 
13 17 22 


Bernabé 


Bernabé 
1-2 


ww 


Bernabé 
Cypria 


16 
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION 


Allen Bethe Davies —_ Bernabé 
West Kinkel pp.147-151 pp. 42-44 “Homerus” Cypria 
15 - 22 3 
16 - - A4 9 38 
17 - - - 40 
18 14 18 27 
19 17 25 26 


For the Capture of Oichalia, Theseis, Danais, Asius, and 
Cinaethon my numerations are the same as those of 
Kinkel, Davies, and Bernabé. 
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INDEX 


Acamas, Sack arg. 4; fr. 6 

Acarnania, Alcm. 5 

Achelesian nymphs, Pany. 23 

Achelous, Pany. 2.2; 13.1, 
Adesp. 12 

Achilles, Cypr. arg. 7-12; fr. 4; 
19; 21; 24; Aeth. arg. 1~4; fr. 
3; L. Il. arg. 3; fr. 2.2; 4.1; 
Sack arg. 4; Returns arg. 3 

Admetus, L, Il. 15; 23; Naup. 
13 

Adonis, Pany. 28-29 

Adrastea, Phor. 2.4 

Adrastus, Theb. 4; 7; 11 

Aegisthus, Returns arg. 5; Cin. 
4 

Aeneas, Cypr. arg. 1, 11; fr. 28; 
L. Il. 19; 30.5; Sack arg. 1 

Aethra, L. Il. 17; Sack arg. 4 

Agamedes, Teleg. arg. 1 

Agamemnon, Cypr. arg. 8-9, 
12; fr. 20-21; L. Il. 17; Sack 
6.1; Returns arg. 1, 3, 5; fr. 10 

Agenor son of Pleuron, Asius 6 

Agenor son of Antenor, L. I. 
16; 27 

Aietes, Eum. 17; Naup. 6.1 

Aigaion, see Briareos 

Aison, Returns 6 


Aither, Eum. 1 

Ajax son of Oileus, Sack arg. 3; 
Returns arg. 3 

Ajax son of Telamon, Aeth. arg. 
3-4; fr. 3; 6; L. Hl. arg. 1; fr. 
2.1; 3; Sack 2.7 

Alcemena, Asius 4 

Alexander, see Paris 

Aloeus, Eum. 17-19; Heges. 1.3 

Alyzeus, Alem. 5 

Amazons, Aeth. arg. 1; fr. 1.1; 
Thes. 1 

Amphiaraus, Theb. 6; 7; Asius 4 

Amphilochus, Theb. 8.1 

Amphion, Eum. 30; Asius 1.1; 
Miny. 3 

Ancaeus, Asius 7 

Andromache, L. I. 29.2; 30.1; 
Sack arg. 4 

Antaeus, Pis. 6 

Antenor, Cypr. arg. 10 

Anticlus, L. Il. 13 

Antilochus, Aeth. arg. 2, 4 

Antiope, Amazon, Thes. 1 

Antiope daughter of Nycteus, 
(Cypr. arg. 4); Asius 1.1 

Antiope wife of Helios, Eum. 
17.2 

Aphareus, Cypr. 17 
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Apheidas, Eum. 32 

Aphidna, Cypr. 12; Adesp. 8.1 

Aphrodite, Cypr. arg. 1-2, 11; 
fr. 5.6; 6.1, 5; Pany. 20.3; 28; 
Naup. 6.1 

Apollo, Epig. 4; Cypr. arg. 7, 9, 
11; fr. 15; Aeth. arg. 1, 3; fr. 4; 
Sack arg. 1; Teleg. arg. 2; 
Pany. 3.2; Eum. 35; Asius 7; 
Miny. 5; 7.2 

Apollonis, Eum. 35 

Arcas, Eum. 32 

Arcesilaus, Teleg. 4 

Ares, Aeth. arg. 1; Aeth. 1.2; 
Teleg. arg. 2; Pany. 3.4 

Argo, Argonauts, Eum. 22; 
Naup. 4-8 

Argos, Theb. 1; Cypr. arg. 7; 
(eponym) Returns 8 

Ariadne, Cypr. arg. 4 

Arion, Theb. 11 

Artemis, Cypr. arg. 8; fr. 24; 
Aeth. arg. 1; Miny. 6; Naup. 
10 

Asclepius, Returns 9; Pany. 5; 
Naup. 10 

Ascra, Heges. 1.1, 4 

Asopus, Eum. 17.4; 19; 29 

Aspis, Pany. 25 

Aspledon, Chers. 1.2 

Assyrians, Pany, 28 

Astyanax, L. Il. 18; 29; Sack arg. 
A: fr. 3 

Ate, Pany. 20.8; 22 

Athamas, Asius 3 

Athena, Theb. 9; Cypr. arg. 1; fr. 
4; L. IL. arg. 1, 4; Sack arg. 1, 
3; Returns arg. 1, 3; Pis. 7.1; 
Phor. 6 
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Athens, Cypr. 12 
Atlas, Eum. 7 
Atreus, Alcm. 6 
Augeas, Teleg. arg. 1 
Aulis, Cypr. arg. 6, 8 
Axion, L. Il. 26 


Bembina, Pany. 6, 7 
Boeotus, Asius 2 
Borysthenis, Eum, 35 
Bounos, Eum. 17.6; 18 
Briareos, Eum. 3; 16 
Briseis, Cypr. arg. 12 
Bryges, Teleg. arg. 2 
Busiris, Pany. (11) 


Cadmus, Theb. 2.3 

Calais, Eum. 22 

Calchas, Cypr. arg. 6-8; Re- 
turns arg, 2 

Callidice, Teleg. arg. 2 

Callisto, Eum. 31; Asius 9 

Callithoe, Phor. 4.1 

Cancer, Pany. 8 

Cassandra, Cypr. arg. 1; Sack 
arg. 1,3 

Castalia, Pany. 2.2 

Castor, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 9.1; 12; 
16.6; 17; Eum. 22 

Centaurs, Pis. 9; see also 
Cheiron 

Cephiso, Eum. 35 

Cerynian Hind, Pis. 3; Thes. 2 

Charites, see Graces 

Charon, Miny. 1.2 

Cheiron, Cypr. 3-4; Eum. 12; 13 

Chryseis, Cypr. arg. 12; fr. 24 

Cinyras, Cypr. arg. 5 

Circe, Teleg. arg. 3-4; fr. 5-6 
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Claros, Epig. 4 

Clytaemestra, Cypr. arg. 8; Re- 
turns arg. 5 

Colchis, Eum. 17.8 

Colophon, Epig, 4; Returns arg. 
2 


Corcyra, Naup. 9 

Corinth, Eum. 19; 20; 23; 24 

Coroebus, L. Il. 24 

Cragus, Pany. 24.5 

Creon, Oed. 3 

Crete, Cypr. arg. 2; (eponym) 
Cin. 1 

Crisus, Asius 5 

Cyclopes, Eum. 6 

Cycnus, Cypr. arg. 10 

Cyprus, Cypr. arg. 2,5 


Danaans, L. I. 1.2 

Danaus, Dan. 1.1 

Dardania, L, Il. 1.1 

Dardanus, Sack 4 

Deidamea, Cypr. arg. 7; fr. 19 

Deinome, L. Il. 20 

Deiphobus, L. Il. arg. 2; Sack 
arg. 2 

Dektes, L. Il. 9 

Delphi, Epig. 4 

Demeter, Pany. 3.1; 4 

Demophon, L. Il. 17; Sack arg. 4 

Diomedes, Cypr. 27; Aeth. arg. 
4; L. Il. arg. 2, 4; fr, 11; 24, 
Returns arg. | 

Dionysus, Pany. 10; 20.2-3; 
Eum. 27 

Dolopes, Adesp. 17 


Earth, Alem. 3; Cypr. 1.2; Eum. 
3; 6 


Echion, Sack arg. 2 

Egypt, Returns arg. 1 

Eoneus, L. Il. 23 

Elaiis, Cypr. 26 

Elatos, Eum. 32 

Electra, Pleiad, Sack 5 

Eleusis, Pany. 4 

Elis, Teleg. arg. 1 

Eos, Dawn-goddess, Aeth. arg. 2 

Epeios, L. Il. arg. 4; Asius 5 

Ephyra, Eum. 15; 17.5; 19 

Epimetheus, Eum. 15 

Epopeus, Cypr. arg. 4; Eum. 
18-19 

Erechtheus, Asius 11 

Erichthonius, Dan. 2 

Erigone, Cin. 4 

Erinys, Theb. 2.8; 11; Miny. 7.9 

Eriope, Naup. 1.2 

Eriphyle, Theb. 7; Asius 4 

Erythea, Pany. 12 

Eumelus, Aeth. arg. 4 

Europa, Eum. 26; Asius 7 

Eurydice, wife of Aeneas, Cypr. 
28; L. IL. 19 

Euryganea, Oed. 1 

Eurylyte, Naup. 6.2 

Eurypylus son of Euhaemon, L. 
Il, 26 

Eurypylus son of Telephus, L. 
IL. arg. 3; fr. 7 

Eurytus, Pany. (19); his sons, 
Creoph. 3 


Ganymede, L. Il. 6.4 

Getic slave, Returns 13 

Glaucus son of Sisyphus, Eum. 
24 

Glaucus the Lycian, Aeth. arg. 3 
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Gorgons, Cypr. 30.1 
Graces, Cypr. 5.1; 6.5; Pany. 
20.1 


Hades, Theb. 3.4; Returns 1; 
Pany. 17-18; 26; Miny. 2-6; 
7.4; 19-21 

Haemon, Oed. 3 

Halycus, Adesp. 8 

Harpies, Naup. 3 

Hector, Cypr. arg. 10; Aeth. 1.1, 
L. Il. 30.2 

Helen, Cypr. arg. 1-2, 10-11, 
fr. 10.1; 11; 12; L. Hl. arg. 2, 4; 
fr. 17; 28; Sack arg. 2; Cin. 3; 
Adesp. 8.2 

Helenus, Cypr. arg. 1; L. Il. arg. 
2 


Helicaon, L. Il. 22 

Helicon, Heges. 1.4 

Helios, Eum. 16, 17; his Cup, 
Pis. 5; Pany. 12; Eum. 10; his 
cattle, Pany. 16; his horses, 
Eum. 11 

Hephaestus, Cypr. 4; L. Il. 6.3; 
Pany. 3.1; Dan. 2; Phor. 2.5 

Hera, Cypr. arg, 1-2; fr. 2; 
Pany. 8; 26; Eum. 23; Asius 
13.2; Phor. 4.2 

Heracles, Cypr. arg. 4; Creoph. 
1; 2; Pis. 1; 4; 5; 7; 10; 12; 
Pany. 1; 2; 8; 12; 15; 23; 26; 
Thes. 2; Eum. 22 

Hermes, Cypr. arg. 1; Eum. 17; 
30; Phor, 5.1 

Hermione, Cypr. arg, 2 

Hermioneus, Returns 12.1 

Hesperides, Pany. 15, Eum. 9 

Hilaeira, Cypr. 15 
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Hippodamea, Miny. 7.27 
Hippolytus, Naup. 10 
Horai, Cypr. 5.1; Pany, 20.1 
Hundred-Handers, Eum. 6 
Hybris, Pany. 20.8, 13; 22 
Hydra, Pis. 2; Pany. 8 
Hyllus, Pany. 23 
Hyperboreans, Epig, 5 
Hyperphas, Oed. 1 


Icarius, Alem. 5; Asius 10 

Ida, Cypr. arg. 1, 11; fr. 6.6; 
Sack arg. 1 

Idaean Dactyls, Phor. 2 

Idas, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 16.7; 17 

Idmon, Naup. 5; 6 

Ilion, Cypr. arg. 2, 10; L. IL. 1.1 

lolcus, Eum. 20; 23; Naup. 9 

Iole, Creoph. 1 

Iphiclus, Returns 4 

Iphigeneia, Cypr. arg. 8; fr. 20 

Iris, Cypr. arg. 4 

Isles of the Blest, Teleg. arg. 4 

Isus, Returns 12,1 

Ithaca, Teleg. arg. 1-3 

Ithas, Eum. 5 


Jason, Eum. 22; 23; Cin. 2; 
Naup. 5; 6.3; 9 
Judgment of Paris, Cypr. arg. 1 


Kampe, Eum. 6 

Kapherian rocks, Returns arg. 3 

Kouretes, Dan. 3; Phor. 3 

Kronos, Eum. 6; 12; life under 
K., Alem, 7 


Laacoon, Sack arg. 1 
Laomedon, L. Il. 6.4 
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Leda, Cypr. 11; Eum. 25; Asius 
6 


Leleges, Asius 7 
Lemnos, Cypr. arg. 9; L. Il. arg. 
2 


Leonteus, Returns arg. 2 
Lesbos, Aeth. arg. 1 

Leto, Aeth. arg. 1 

Leucadius, Alem. 5 

Lycaon, Arcadian, Eum. 31 
Lycaon, Trojan, Cypr. arg. 11 
Lycia, Pany. 24 

Lycomedes, Cypr. 19; L. Il. 16 
Lycurgus, Eum. 27 

Lydia, Pany. 23; Eum. 2 
Lynceus, Cypr. arg, 3; fr. 16.1 
Lymessus, Cypr. arg. 11 


Machaon, L. Il. arg. 2; fr. 7; 
Sack 2 

Maira, Returns 5 

Manto, Epig. 4 

Marathon, Eum. 19-20 

Maronea, Returns arg. 4 

Medea, Returns 6; Eum. 20; 23; 
Cin. 2; Naup. 6-8 

Megara, wife of Heracles, Pany. 
] 

Meges, L. I 15 

Melanippe, Asius 2 

Melanippus, Theb. 9 

Melas’ sons, Alem. 4 

Meleager, Cypr. 22; Miny. 5; 
7.10, 24; Adesp. 2 

Memnon, Aeth. arg. 2 

Menelaus, Cypr. arg. 2, 4-5, 10; 
fr. 18; L. Il. arg. 2; fr. 28; Sack 
arg, 2; Returns arg. 1, 5; Cin. 
3 


Menestheus, Sack 6.2 

Menoitios, Eum. 7 

Mermerus, Naup. 9 

Metion, Asius 11 

Midea, Chers. 1.1 

Minyas, Returns 4 

Mnemosyne (Remembrance), 
Eum., 34 

Molossians, Returns arg. 4 

Mother of the Gods, Dan. 3 

Muse, Muses, Epig. 1; Aeth. 
arg. 4; Eum. 34; 35 

Mycene, Cypr. arg. 4; (eponym) 
Returns 8 

Myconos, Returns arg. 3 

Mysia, Cypr. arg. 7 


Nauplius, Returns 11 

Neleus, Eum. 22; 24 

Nemean Lion, Pis. 1; Pany. 6; 7 

Nemesis, Cypr. 10.2; 11 

Neoptolemus, Cypr. 19; L. Il. 
arg. 3; fr. 18; 21; 23; 25; 27; 
29.1; 30; Sack arg. 2, 4; Re- 
turns arg. 3-4 

Nereus, Pany. 12 

Nestor, Cypr. arg. 4; fr. 19; Re- 
turns arg. 1; Eum. 24 

Nicostratus, Cin. 3 

Nile, Dan. 1.2 

Nycteus, Asius 9 

Nymphs, Cypr. 6.5; Teleg. arg. 
1; Pany, 23; 24.2; Eum, 33 


Oceanus, Cypr. 10.10; 30.2; Pis. 
5; Pany. 13.2 

Odysseus, Cypr. arg. 5, 8-10; fr. 
19; 27; Aeth. arg. 1, 3-4; L. Il. 
arg. 1-4; fr. 2.2; 8; 11; 22; 
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Sack arg. 4; Returns arg. 4; 
Teleg. arg. 1-4; fr. 3; 5; 
Adesp. 11 

Oedipus, Theb. 2.2, Cypr. arg. 
4 

Ogygian nymph, Pany. 24.2 

Oichalia, Creoph. 2 

Oineus, Theb. 5; Alem. 4; Cypr. 
22; Miny. 7.10 

Oino, Cypr. 26 

Olenos, Theb. 5 

Orestes, Returns arg. 5; Cin. 4 

Orion, Miny. 6 

Orpheus, Eum. 22 

Ouranos, Eum. 1 


Palamedes, Cypr. arg. 5, 12; fr. 
27; Returns 11 

Palladion, L. I. arg. 4 fr. 11; 
Sack 4 

Panopeus, Asius 5 

Paris, Cypr. arg. 1-2; fr. 14, 
Aeth. arg. 3; L. Il. arg. 2 

Parnassus, Pany. 2.1 

Parthenopaeus, Theb. 10 

Parthenope, Asius 7 

Patroclus, Cypr. arg. 11 

Pedasus, Cypr. arg. 11; fr. 23 

Pelasgus, Asius 8.1 

Peleus, Alem. 1.2; Cypr. 19; 
Eum, 22; his wedding, Cypr. 
arg. 1; fr. 4; Returns arg. 4 

Pelias, Naup. 9 

Pelion, Cypr. 4 

Pelops, Cypr. 16.4 

Penelope, Teleg. arg. 2, 4; fr. 3; 
4; 6; Asius 10 

Penthesilea, Aeth. arg. 1 

Penthilus, Cin. 4 
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Periboia, Theb. 5 

Periclymenus, Theb. 10 

Persephone, Pany. 28; Miny. 
7.12, 20 

Phaedra, Thes. 1 

Phaestus, Cin. 1 

Phaethon, Eum. 22 

Phalacrus, Pany. 16 

Phereclus, Cypr. arg. 1; fr. 8 

Pheres, Naup. 9 

Philoctetes, Cypr. arg. 9; L. IL. 
arg, 2; fr. 23 

Philyra, Eum. 12 

Phacus, Asius 5 

Phoenicia, Cypr. arg. 2 

Phoenix, Cypr. 19; Returns arg. 
4; Asius 7 

Phoibe, Cypr. 15 

Pholos, Pany. 9 

Phorbas, Aeth. 4 

Phoroneus, Phor. 1 

Pinaros, Pany. 24.4 

Pirithous, Pany. 17; Miny. 7.5, 
9, 28 

Pleiades, Sack 5 

Pleuron, Asius 6 

Pluto, Eum. 6 

Podalirius, Sack 2 

Polydeuces, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 9.2; 
16.6; Eum, 22 

Polydora, Cypr. 22 

Polynices, Theb. 2.1; Cypr. arg. 
7 

Polypoites son of Odysseus, 
Teleg. arg. 2 

Polypoites son of Pirithous, Re- 
turns arg. 2 

Polyxena, Sack arg. 4 

Polyxenus, Teleg. arg. 1 
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Poseidon, Sack 2.1; Teleg. arg. 
2; Pany. 3.2; Eum. 6; 16; 22; 
Asius 7; Heges. 1.1; Chers. 
1.1 

Praxidice, Pany. 24.2 

Priam, L. Il. 25; Sack arg. 2 

Prometheus, Eum. 5 

Protesilaus, Cypr. arg. 10; fr. 22 

Ptoliporthes, Teleg. arg. 2; fr. 3 

Ptous, Asius 3 

Pygmalion, Cypr. arg. 5 

Pylades, Returns arg. 5; Asius 5 

Pylos, Pany. 26 

Pyrrhus, Cypr. 19; see 
Neoptolemus 


Rhadamanthys, Cin. 1 
Rhakios, Epig. 4 


Samos, Asius 7; 13 

Sarpedon, island of Gorgons, 
Cypr. 30.2 

Scaean Gates, Aeth. arg. 3 


Seyros, Cypr. arg. 7; fr. 19; L. IL. 


arg. 3; fr. 4.1; Adesp. 17 

Sea (Pontos), Eum. 3 

Sibrus, Pany. 24.3 

Sicyon, Eum. 19; Asius 11 

Sidon, Cypr. arg. 2 

Sinon, L. Il. arg. 5; fr. 14; Sack 
arg. 2 

Sinope, Eum. 29 

Sisyphus, Returns 5; Pany. 18; 
Eum. 23-25 

Smyrna, mother of Adonis, 
Pany. 28 

Sparta, Cypr. arg. 2 

Spermo, Cypr. 26 

Sphinx, Oed. 3 


Strife (Eris), Cypr. arg. 1 
Stymphalian Birds, Pis. 4 
Styx, see Water of Shuddering 


Talos, Cin. 1 

Talthybius, Cypr. arg. 5, 8 

Tantalus, Returns 3 

Tartarus, Eum. 6 

Tauroi, Cypr. arg. 8 

Teiresias, Returns arg. 2; Teleg. 
arg. 1-2 

Telamon, Alcm. 1.1; Pis. 10; 
Eum. 22 

Telegonus, Teleg. arg. 3-4; fr. 4~ 
6 


Telemachus, Cypr. arg. 5; Teleg. 
arg. 4; fr. 4; 6 

Telephus, Cypr. arg. 7; L. I. 
arg. 3; fr. 7 

Tenedos, Cypr. arg. 9; L. Il. arg. 
5; Sack arg. 2; Returns arg. 3 

Tennes, Cypr. arg. 9 

Tenos, Returns arg. 3 

Teucer, Aeth. arg. 4 

Teumessian fox, Epig. 3 

Teuthrania, Cypr. arg. 7 

Thamyris, Miny. 3-4 

Thebes (Troad), Cypr. 24 

Theias, Pany. 28 

Themis, Cypr. arg. 1 

Themisto, Asius 3 

Thermopylae, Pis. 7.1 

Thersander, Cypr. arg. 7 

Thersites, Aeth. arg. 1 

Theseus, Cypr. arg. 4; fr. 12; 
Pany. 17; Eum. 22; Thes. 1; 
Miny. 7.9, 26; Adesp. 8.2; his 
sons, L. Il. 17; Sack arg. 4; fr. 
6.1 
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Thesprotians, Teleg. arg. 2 

Thestius, Asius 6 

Thetis, Cypr. arg. 9-11; fr. 2-4; 
Aeth. arg. 2, 4; Returns arg. 
3-4; Eum. 27 

Thoas, L. Il. 8 

Thrace, Returns arg. 4 

Thyone, Pany. 10 

Tiryns, Adesp. 1 

Titans, Eum. 3; 5; 6 

Tloos, Pany. 24.4 

Tremiles, Pany. 24.1 

Triptolemus, Pany. 4 

Troilus, Cypr. arg. 11; fr. 25 

Trophonius, Teleg. arg. 1 

Troy, Cypr. 1.6 

Tydeus, Theb. 5; 9; Alem. 4 

Tyndareos, Pany. 5 
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Tyndarids, Cypr. arg. 2-3 


Water of Shuddering (Styx), 
Pany. 18 

White Island, Aeth. arg. 4 

Wooden horse, L. Il. arg. 4-5; 
fr. 12; Sack arg. 1-2; fr. 1 


Xanthus (Lycia), Pany. 24.4 
Xenodamus, Eum. 33 


Zagreus, Alem. 3 

Zeus, Theb. 3.3; Cypr. arg. 1, 3, 
12; fr. 1.3, 7; 10.3, 7; 29; 
Aeth, arg. 2; L. Ul. 6.1; Sack 
arg. 2; Returns arg. 3; fr. 9; 
Eum. 2; 6-8; 26; 34; Miny. 
7.13; Adesp. 10 
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